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ANY of the landmarks of the 
milling industry are disap- 
pearing as articles of utility 

in the world of commerce and, if 
not actually, at least figuratively, are 
being relegated to the museums as 
remnants of another day. Especially 
is this true of windmills. Where 
once they teemed with life and in- 
dustry, they stand abandoned now, 
an air of old significance and historic 
charm clinging to them. 

The world is loath to part with its 
memories; to have these symbols 
dismantled—even, in some instances, 
to allow them peacefully to decay. 
Not long ago a number of windmills 
were about to be torn down in the 
Netherlands, but their charm was 
recognized by lovers of the beauti- 
ful, who were instrumental in hav- 
ing them equipped with electricity, 
so that they might continue to grace 
the landscape, appeasing, at the same 
time, the gods of efficiency. 

Where the mill has been allowed 
to crumble, the mill site of former 
times frequently has emerged as a 
golf course or a picnic grounds. 
“The mill stood here,” people re- 
mark casually, if they think to re- 
mark it at all. Sometimes the scene 

been converted into a tourist 
show place, the picturesqueness of 
the site being exploited to the limit 
having the fast decaying mill bol- 
Stered up by new two-by-fours and 
Strengthened with hidden mortar. 

An unusual way of treating an 
ancient windmill at Montauk Point, 
Long Island, has been to alter it so 
that it serves as a comfortable and 
charming home. This enterprise 
formed the basis of an article by 
Harriet Sisson Gillespie, in a recent 
issue of the House Beautiful. The 
mill is of Dutch design, and for more 
than a century and a half it was op- 
erated for the thrifty Dutch settlers 
who lived on Long Island. It is remi- 

of the early days of New Amsterdam, of the 

of Washington Irving, of Father Knickerbocker, 
Rip Van Winkle, Sleepy Hollow and the Kaatskill 
Mountains. 

Through the courtesy of the House Beautiful, The 
Northwestern Miller herewith presents portions of the 
baper and some of the illustrations. 


* 7 

Ci N the tip of Long Island, on the very 
/ N20 edge between land and sea, and compan- 
1% ) ioned only by the famous Montauk Light, 
ec ag an old Dutch windmill is rounding its 
“lus venerable years and reaping the reward 
ofa well-spent life. For more than a century and a 
its great arms majestically revolved to the bid- 
ding of every passing breeze, and today, although the 
mill is silent, those who live in it tell of ghostly creak- 
ings when the wind blows high, as if the spirit of the 

telic were eager to be about its accustomed task. 
But when the breeze is hushed, a great peace settles 
Over it as though it were glad to be at rest. Then, 
% the lights and shadows of the lattice frame play 
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over the weathered gray walls and strike opalescent 
fire from the gleaming window panes, it seems to 
smile whimsically to itself, a bit wistfully, too, at the 
changes that time has wrought. It no longer contrib- 
utes to the needs of the community, grinding corn 
and wheat for the village folk, but is the abode of 
those who venerate its ancient traditions and pay pro- 
found homage to its honored past. 

At the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop 
Brown it has brought to their 60-acre site the spirit 
of other days---speaking of the time, centuries ago, 
when the early Dutch settlers on Long Island laid 
out fair farms and built themselves low eaved cottages 
and quaint windmills and lived fruitful lives, leaving 
behind them inspiring examples of thrift and domestic 
traditions for others to follow. 

The acquisition of “The Mill,” as it is known, came 
about through the desire of Mr. and Mrs. Brown to 
provide a structure that would harmonize with the 
surroundings and afford an informal week end resort 
for the family, and they bethought themselves of the 


old mill at Wainscot whose migra- 
tion from Southampton, many years 
before, was the occasion of much 
local interest. More recently it had 
filled the need of a circulating 
library, but five years ago it ceased 
to be used for that, and was rapidly 
falling, to decay. It was found, on 
inquiry, that the group of farmers 
in the neighborhood who owned it 
would be quite willing to part with 
the relic upon the payment of a sum 
slightly above that sufficient to cover 
the taxes. 


HARMED at the prospect of 

bringing back to its own one of 
the quaint old mills that had been 
objects of picturesque interest to 
strangers and townsfolk alike for so 
many years, the Browns eagerly 
took up the task of its removal. 
Mr. Brown enlisted the interest of 
his brother, Archibald Brown, of 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, archi- 
tects, New York, to superintend the 
work. The wider of the octagonal 
walls were left intact, the interven- 
ing ones taken apart, but with each 
piece numbered, so that it was a 
comparatively simple matter to re- 
assemble them on their arrival in 
Montauk. Every post and peg was 
returned to its former place, the 
great arms set up, the fan restored, 
and from all appearances the old 
mill gave the impression of having 
always stood there. New sills and 
underpinning were alone necessary 
in the reconstruction, for the mas- 
sive timbers, aged and weathered on the surface, were 
as clean as a hound’s tooth at heart. 

A new wing, planned to accommodate a dining 
room, a kitchen, and an additional bedroom, but built 
of old wood and covered with weathered shingles—to 
obtain which the owner scoured the old neighborhoods 
of Long Island—does not detract from the intangible 
charm of the original structure. But the owners, not 
having counted on the popularity of their unique sum- 
mer home, soon found themselves under the necessity 
of increasing its accommodations. F. Nelson Breed, 
architect, New York, was asked to lend his assistance; 
he not only built on a new and beautiful kitchen, but 
added also the “igloo,” as the new unit is known, 
which furnished sleeping quarters and an additional 
bathroom for the two young daughters of the family. 

Anything more alluring than the first floor of the 
mill, now used as a living room, is scarcely to be 
imagined. Its floor is inset with 18 old French mill- 
stones, particolored in various designs, which, set into 

(Continued on page 219.) 
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HEN Christopher Columbus, on his 
fourth and last voyage in 1502, touched 
the shores of what is now known as 
Panama, he was on his way to what he 
thought was a short route to India. He turned into 
the harbor of Porto Bello and investigated Limon 
Bay, now the Atlantic entrance to the Panama Canal. 

Balboa, on the way to his discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean, crossed the isthmus on a course about 100 miles 
southeast of the line of the present Panama Canal. 
Both of these discoveries unconsciously presented to 
the world a great engineering problem toward which 
the eyes of several nations gazed and the solution of 
which several attempted, but it remained for the 
United States to find the final solution and complete 
the digging of the Gargantuan ditch some three cen- 
turies later. 

It was away back in 1529 that the plan of cutting 
through the isthmus originated, closely following the 
discovery of the Strait of Magellan. Evidently urged 
on by this discovery, Alvaro de Saavedra, a companion 
of Balboa in his discovery of the Pacific, and a lieu- 
tenant of Cortez, prepared the first plans for a canal. 
This was about as far as he got. From that time it 
was a mild international dbsession. Spain, France, 
Great Britain and the United States all made surveys, 
but it remained for France to begin the actual work 
of digging, which she did in 1882. A company, or- 
ganized by De Lesseps, operated until 1889, but the 
headway made was really negligible. A reorganized 
company again took up the work in 1894 and con- 
tinued it spasmodically down to 1902, when the prop- 
erty, plans and such equipment as was of value, were 
purchased by the United States. In 1904, American 
occupation of the Canal Zone began, and the canal 
was formally opened on July 20, 1920, just 16 years 
later. 

Other and older features of the history of Panama 
were the founding of old Panama City in 1519; the 
assaults on Nombre de Dios and Porto Bello by the 
British under Sir Francis Drake in 1572; the capture 
of Porto Bello by pirates under Harry Morgan in 
1668, his subsequent crossing of the isthmus, traversing 
the winding course of the Chagres River, with 500 
men, his sacking of the city of Panama, the securing 
of independence from Spain under the leadership of 
Simon Bolivar, and the subsequent coalition with 
Colombia, from which it seceded in 1903, establishing 
its own independence. 


Some of the Distances Saved 


i pew object and reasons for the canal are so obvious 
that it hardly seems necessary to touch upon them, 
but as some of the distances saved by cutting this 
ditch are so mighty, they make rather interesting read- 
ing. For example, the distance from New York to 
San Francisco via the Strait of Magellan is 13,135 
nautical miles. By way of the canal this has been 
reduced to 5,262. From New York to Valparaiso the 
distance has been cut 8,747 miles, to Callao 6,250, 
Guayaquil 17,405, Wellington, N. Z., 2,882, and to 
Yokohama 8,857, all of them quite considerable and 
well worth while. 

Riding across the isthmus today in a comfortable 
train operated by the Panama Rail Road, one cannot 
help wondering, when viewing the dense tropical 
growth and the swamps and bogs, just how either an 
explorer or a pirate ever dared attempt such a jour- 
ney. Wild beasts, pestilential mosquitoes, fever— 
these and all the natural difficulties of travel on foot 
should have discouraged the stoutest hearts. 

In building the canal, the valley of the Chagres 
River was followed across the Atlantic slope of the 
Continental Divide, and through it what is now known 
as the Gaillard (formerly Culebra) Cut was made, 
and descends the Pacific slope through the valley of 
the Rio Grande. This cut is eight miles long, and 
extends from Gamboa to Pedro Miguel. By building 


“Panama Canal 


the Gatun Dam across the Chagres Valley, Gatun Lake 
was formed. It flooded a great part of the valley, 
and is the largest artificial lake in the world, being 
about 163 squares miles in area, and 85 feet above 
sea level. As completed, the two wings of the dam 
and spillway have a total length of 8,400 feet. The 
dam is about half a mile wide at the base, gently 
sloping back to a width of 100 feet at the top, which 
is 105 feet above sea level. Its surface has been 
grassed and planted with shrubbery, and its wings 
form the site for a very interesting 18-hole golf course, 
so with this and the reported good tarpon fishing at 
the foot of the spillway, the sportsman is furnished 
an excellent opportunity to display his skill. 


The Huge Hydroelectric Station 
HE canal channel has a width of 500 feet in the 
sea level sections, about 500 to 1,000 in Gatun 
Lake, and not less than 800 in the cut, with a depth 
of 45 feet at mean tide level. A huge hydroelectric 








Panama Canal Scenes from a Staff Writer's 
Camera. At the Top, Fortified Islands; Im- 
mediately Below, Gatun Lake; in the Third 
Panel, an American Warship in Gaillard 
Cut; Bottom Panel, a Three-Step Lock 











station at Gatun furnishes light and power to the vari. | 


ous towns along the course of the canal and for the 
operation of the locks and such other purposes for 
which it is needed. It is interesting to see a large 
ship come into and pass through these giant locks, 
One stands on the edge of the lock looking down upon 
the deck of the ship, 20 or more feet below, and in a 
few minutes sees the ship raised to the same or a 
greater level above, and so it passes from one section 
of the locks to another, hauled part way by powerful 
donkey engines and thence under its own power on its 
way to the open sea. 

The organization for the maintenance and operation 
of the canal and the government of the Canal Zone 
was established by the then president of the United 
States in accordance with an act of Congress, passed 
Aug. 24, 1912. Authority is vested in a governor, who 


also acts as president of the Panama Rail Road. The | 


Panama Canal is an independent establishment directly 
under the President of the United States, but the Sec- 
retary of War represents the President in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. The isthmian organization in- 
cludes numerous divisions and departments, such as 
operation and maintenance, marine, mechanical, dredg- 
ing, lock operation, electrical, engineering and fortifi- 
cation divisions. Then there are the supply, subsist- 
ence, commissary, cattle industry, plantations, hotel, 
accounting and health departments, besides the execu- 
tive department of the Panama Rail Road. 

Operating the canal and the railroad are employed 
18,900 men, 2,900 of whom are “gold,” or Americans, 
and 10,000 “silver,” or aliens. 

The railroad extends 48 miles across the isthmus 
from Colon to Panama, with numerous stations be- 
tween. There are three regular day trains each way, 
and the scheduled running time is an hour and 4 
minutes. First class fare is 5¢ per mile, andsecond 
class 2¥%c, and the cars are very comfortable. The 
trip carries one through thick tropical jungle as well 
as several small, well-ordered towns, and every mile 
of the journey is interesting. 


Chief Executive Office in Washington 

HE Panama Canal has its chief executive office in 

Washington, and the railroad maintains its chief 
office at 24 State Street, New York, from which point is 
purchased most of the food supplies for its many 
employees, including flour. > 

In connection with these arteries of traffic there 
are operated two hotels—the Tivoli, at Ancon, near 
Colon, with 222 rooms, and the Washington, at Pan- 
ama, with 88. These are operated on the European 
plan, with either a la carte or table d’hote service, the 
rates ranging from $4 to $12 per day. The food is 
good, and the rooms extremely comfortable. 

Besides these, contractors operate restaurants for 
government employees at several other points, which 
also are open to the public. 

From the foregoing it will be easily seen that this 
is a stupendous business enterprise. 

The canal is capable of handling the largest ships 
of the present day. Its present annual capacity 's 
estimated at 17,000 ships, or about 48 daily, but in 
some instances some of our present day war vessels 
have not had any too much room in passing through, 
and there is now under consideration by Congress * 
plan to build a larger canal through Nicaragua. 

Tolls are levied on the net tonnage of the ships 
which is the interior space which can be devoted ' 
the carriage of cargo or passengers. The rate f 
laden ships is $1.20 per net ton, Panama Canal meas 
urement, and the rate for ships in ballast 72c pet net 
ton; with the proviso that the amount collectible shall 


not exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per net ton as de 


terthined under the rules for registry in the United 
States, or be less than 75c per net ton on the sam 
basis. Each “net ton” is 100 cubic feet, or 2.83 cubic 


meters. 
(Continued on page 219.) 
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THE OPERATIVE MILLERS’ FELLOWSHIP 

HE Association of Operative Millers merits the 
T whole-hearted commendation of mill owners and 
others associated with the industry for its action in 
establishing a fellowship in the Department of Milling 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College. The com- 
bination at that excellent school of a modern and 
perfectly equipped flour mill of commercial size and 
the exceptionally capable direction of Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son, dean, supply a background and facilities for re- 
search work in milling not available elsewhere. The 
cost of the fellowship is five hundred and forty dol- 
lars per year, and the decision to establish it grew 
out of instruction voted at the association’s last con- 
vention to devote approximately that amount to work 
in milling research. The committee decided that the 
fellowship offered the best available means for carry- 
ing out the instruction. 

The milling fellow at the Kansas school will be 
chosen in the usual manner by the college authorities. 
Initial requirements are a bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized college or university. The fellow will be 
permitted to take such college assignment as will 
enable him to obtain a master’s degree in two semes- 
ters and one summer school. Research work, to which 
the major part of his special time will be devoted, 
will count as credits toward his degree. The fellow 
will work in direct contact with Dr. Swanson, who 
has earned nationwide reputation as an authority on 
the subject of flour milling. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the example set by 
the Association of Operative Millers will inspire oth- 
ers to establish scholarships or fellowships at the 
Kansas college or some other school where desirable 
facilities exist for research work in milling. It would 
by no means be amiss for other millers’ organizations 
to take similar action, while there are many large 
milling companies which could well afford, not only in 
the interest of milling development as a whole but in 
their own self-interest, the comparatively small expense 
of maintaining one or more research students. The 
industry is under a definite obligation to the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers for blazing the trail. 


* * * 


MORE ON CODES OF ETHICS 

oe B. LAMB, special assistant to the Unit- 

ed States Attorney General, in a recent specially 
prepared statement, said that proper organization of 
trade associations and the adoption of sound codes of 
ethics for the government of industry would make it 
unnecessary to have such large business units; also, 
with such proper organizations, less regulation by gov- 
ernment would be required. 

Mr. Lamb emphasized that the useful functions 
of trade associations divided themselves into five 
classes: cost of production, volume of production, ac- 
tual prices of a product bought in a past transaction, 
stocks on hand, and transportation. The trade asso- 
lation, he pointed out, should perform a service of 
intelligence, government regulation putting no pre- 
mium on ignorance of facts. The need for this service 
of intelligence was greatest where an industry does not 


have a market service which will supply it with facts. . 


Separate unit should be, however, “absolutely 
unrestricted in its judgment in relation to the conduct 
of its business,” and it must have freedom of action. 
The public interest requires that “the buyer of a com- 
modity shall have the benefit of free competition in 
regard to the price he shall pay, the quality of the 
goods he shall obtain and all the other incidents of 


Stress was placed by Mr. Lamb upon the primary ° 


ce of every industry adopting “codes” for 

, Tegulation adapted to the particular needs of that 
Py - Citing an instance where one industry adopt- 
Re code previously adopted by a different industry, 
pot cribed the result as bad. He also made the 
that prosecutions for violation of the federal 
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antitrust laws must be specially directed by the At- 
torney General, and were not within the ordinary 
duties of district attorneys. The practice was, he 
stated, for possible violations to be discussed in an 
informal way in preference to the immediate initiation 
of formal proceedings. 

“Lastly,” said Mr. Lamb, “no code of ethics will 
accomplish much without a willingness on the part 
of members of the industry to follow it.” Which sage 
observation, in the light of all human experience and 
with at least one eye slanting toward past efforts of 
flour milling, seems to be rather more on the side of 
common sense than on that of mere legal lore. 

7. * #*# 


MR. DE KRUIF’S WHEAT DREAMER 
“FY HERE is no question,” says Paul de Kruif in 

the opening “Wheat Dreamer” chapter of his 
book, “Hunger Fighters,” “that it was Mark Alfred 
Carleton who brought the magnificent Kubanka wheat 
from its old home on the Turghai steppe of western 
Asia to more than four millions of acres of the land 
of the American Northwest.” Later, he says: “Of 
Carleton there is unquestioned record that his solitary 
explorations brought the tough Kharkov wheat out of 
windswept Starobelsk, Russia, onto twenty millions 
of acres of the black earth of the plains of the 
American West.” 

Mr. de Kruif has almost a master’s hand in the 
gentle art of translating fact into romance. Hibs, too, 
is the. privilege of the artist in substituting fancy for 
truth where the latter does not lend itself readily to 
his dramatic style or permit itself to be happily ex- 
pressed in his pungent phrases. These, indeed, were 
needed when he undertook to dramatize the life and 
work of Mark Carleton as “the wheat dreamer.” Mill- 
ers of the Northwest and, to a less degree, those of 
the Southwest, would cast Carleton, gone now and 
forgiven, in a somewhat different role. For Carleton 
in his time was anything but romantic, nor is there 
to-day any romance in the millions of acres of durum 
wheat which have replaced the broad fields of bread 
wheat that made the American Northwest known 
wherever bread is eaten. 

It is true that Carleton, as cerealist and theorist 
of the Department of Agriculture, brought durum 
wheat to the Dakotas. He sought, also, to carry it 
to the Southwest, “from the valley of the Red River 
of the North as far south as the magnificent rolling 
desolation of the Texas Panhandle around Amarillo,” 
as Mr. de Kruif puts it. But there stood in his path 
that grand old man of Kansas, Secretary F. D. Coburn, 
and “Coburn of Kansas,” taking a firm stand against 
freak and bastard wheats, stopped the wheat dreamer 
at the borders of his state, because the farmers be- 
lieved in Coburn and did not believe in “Tama James” 
Wilson and his visionary cerealist. 

Yet Mr. de Kruif makes a pretty story of it; of 
Carleton, the farm boy in*Kansas in 1877, when the 
“black stem rust sucked the sap out of the stalks and 
shriveled the kernels in the spikes of the wheat of the 
settlers,” when “the rust demon rode the whistling 
wind” and “sulphur-like clouds of spores filled the 
air.” The picture of Carleton “on his belly squinting 
through a magnifying glass” or “solemnly clawing into 
the mysterious black earth” is an appealing one. Yet 
there is no record of such a rust visitation in Kansas, 
and, in 1877, when “sulphur-like clouds filled the air,” 
the Kansas wheat yield was nearly fourteen bushels 
per acre, much higher than the average of recent years. 

Nor did Carleton bring Kharkov wheat to “twenty 
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million acres of the West.” Hard winter wheat was 
brought from Russia by the Mennonites in 1873. These 
Mennonites were not the ignorant “quaint folk” of 
Mr. de Kruif’s picture, but intelligent and prosperous 
landowners of southern Russia, many of whom brought 
respectable fortunes with them to America, and who, 
as a group, began their settlement by the purchase of 
one hundred thousand acres of land in central Kansas. 

The wheat they brought was almost certainly the 
true Kharkov type, the word “turkey” being probably 
of American origin to distinguish the hard berry from 
the soft red winter wheat then grown in the South- 
west. While Carleton was, according to the dramatic 
picture, a lad living in the clouds of rust spores in 
Cloud County, Kharkov wheat was spreading over 
central Kansas in the beginning of the march which, 
when Carleton went to Russia to find a wheat which 
could be grown on the Southwest’s desert spaces, had 
carried it far into the fields of neighboring states. To 
be exact, in the year when Carleton “brought the tough 
Kharkov wheat out of windswept Starobelsk,” Kansas 
harvested more than sixty million bushels of wheat, 
of which the overwhelming majority was this very 
“tough Kharkov.” , 

The story of Mark Carleton, as told by his bi- 
ographer, is sufficiently dramatic, but the truth is 
tougher than the wheat which he did not bring to 
the Southwest; as tough almost as the ruin he spread 
in the bread wheat fields of the Northwest. There is 
pity for the evil days which came upon him, but the 
injury which he and his associates did and tried to 
do to the wheat fields of the West should, in all kind- 
ness, be left to the gentle ministrations of fading 


memory. 
* * * 


VISIONS OF THE FUTURE 
ee HE farmer of the future will find it worth while 
to make the .lower forms of life work for him,” 


said Dr. Edwin E. Slosson before a recent meeting 
of the medical and chemical sections of the American 


. Association for the Advancement of Science. “He has 


hitherto,” he continued, “regarded molds and maggots, 
bacteria and fungi, in the light of enemies to be eradi- 
cated. He may turn them into slaves, as in the early 
days of husbandry the wolf was converted into the 
shepherd dog. Microbes that double in size and num- 
ber every twenty minutes beat Belgian hares in the 
art of multiplication.” 

It is possible, added Dr. Slosson, to start with 
sawdust and waste molasses and ammonia made from 
the air, and to make from these all manner of fats 
and proteins and flavors by the aid of micro-organisms. 
Broth made from yeast cannot be distinguished from 
beef tea, and the synthesis of butter, sugar and vine- 
gar has been accomplished. We are on the borderland 
of biology and chemistry, where a series of new in- 
dustries will be developed. “The effect of the syn- 
thetic regime in short circuiting natural processes and 
multiplying the resources of raw materials has brought 
industries and countries into unexpected competition, 
and,” he said, “the modern development of chemistry 
has strong political consequences.” 

Within the past few years, synthetic and organic 
chemistry has extended its field to include pyroxylin 
lacquers and plastics, rayon, insulations, flotation 
agents for ores, antiseptics and anesthetics, dyes, ex- 


, plosives and a wide range of pharmaceutical products. 


It has not yet extended its invasion very far into the 
field of foods. This is, however, accepted as more the 
result of lack of need than inability to accomplish 
other marvels in synthetic creation of food from 
waste. The “increased utilization of forest resources 
by two hundred per cent is promised by science.” Will 
some part of this be in food for mankind? Malthus’ 
theory was founded on the limitations of producing 
food from the soil by normal growth of plants. Al- 
ready it is weakened in many parts of earth. How 
soon will it be wholly discarded? 
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HEN Christopher Columbus, on his 
fourth and last voyage in 1502, touched 
the shores of what is now known as 
Panama, he was on his way to what he 
thought was a short route to India. He turned into 
the harbor of Porto Bello and investigated Limon 
Bay, now the Atlantic entrance to the Panama Canal. 

Balboa, on the way to his discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean, crossed the isthmus on a course about 100 miles 
southeast of the line of the present Panama Canal. 
Both of these discoveries unconsciously presented to 
the world a great engineering problem toward which 
the eyes of several nations gazed and the solution of 
which several attempted, but it remained for the 
United States to find the final solution and complete 
the digging of the Gargantuan ditch some three cen- 
turies later. 

It was away back in 1529 that the plan of cutting 
through the isthmus originated, closely following the 
discovery of the Strait of Magellan. Evidently urged 
on by this discovery, Alvaro de Saavedra, a companion 
of Balboa in his discovery of the Pacific, and a lieu- 
tenant of Cortez, prepared the first plans for a canal. 
This was about as far as he got. From that time it 
was a mild international obsession. Spain, France, 
Great Britain and the United States all made surveys, 
but it remained for France to begin the actual work 
of digging, which she did in 1882. A company, or- 
ganized by De Lesseps, operated until 1889, but the 
headway made was really negligible. A reorganized 
company again took up the work in 1894 and con- 
tinued it spasmodically down to 1902, when the. prop- 
erty, plans and such equipment as was of value, were 
purchased by the United States. In 1904, American 
occupation of the Canal Zone began, and the canal 
was formally opened on July 20, 1920, just 16 years 
later. 

Other and older features of the history of Panama 
were the founding of old Panama City in 1519; the 
assaults on Nombre de Dios and Porto Bello by the 
British under Sir Francis Drake in 1572; the capture 
of Porto Bello by pirates under Harry Morgan in 
1668, his subsequent crossing of the isthmus, traversing 
the winding course of the Chagres River, with 500 
men, his sacking of the city of Panama, the securing 
of independence from Spain under the leadership of 
Simon Bolivar, and the subsequent coalition with 
Colombia, from which it seceded in 1903, establishing 
its own independence. 


Some of the Distances Saved 


i po object and reasons for the canal are so obvious 
that it hardly seems necessary to touch upon them, 
but as some of the distances saved by cutting this 
ditch are so mighty, they make rather interesting read- 
ing. For example, the distance from New York to 
San Francisco via the Strait of Magellan is 13,135 
nautical miles. By way of the canal this has been 
reduced to 5,262. From New York to Valparaiso the 
distance has been cut 3,747 miles, to Callao 6,250, 
Guayaquil 7,405, Wellington, N. Z., 2,882, and to 
Yokohama 8,857, all of them quite considerable and 
well worth while. 

Riding across the isthmus today in a comfortable 
train operated by the Panama Rail Road, one cannot 
help wondering, when viewing the dense tropical 
growth and the swamps and bogs, just how either ‘an 
explorer or a pirate ever dared attempt such a jour- 
ney. Wild beasts, pestilential mosquitoes, fever— 
these and all the natural difficulties of travel on foot 
should have discouraged the stoutest hearts. 

In building the canal, the valley of the Chagres 
River was followed across the Atlantic slope of the 
Continental Divide, and through it what is now known 
as the Gaillard (formerly Culebra) Cut was made, 
and descends the Pacific slope through the valley of 
the Rio Grande. This cut is eight miles long, and 
extends from Gamboa to Pedro Miguel. By building 


“Panama Canal 


the Gatun Dam across the Chagres Valley, Gatun Lake 
was formed. It flooded a great part of the valley, 
and is the largest artificial lake in the world, being 
about 163 squares miles in area, and 85 feet above 
sea level. As completed, the two wings of the dam 
and spillway have a total length of 8,400 feet. The 
dam is about half a mile wide at the base, gently 
sloping back to a width of 100 feet at the top, which 
is 105 feet above sea level. Its surface has been 
grassed and planted with shrubbery, and its wings 
form the site for a very interesting 18-hole golf course, 
so with this and the reported good tarpon fishing at 
the foot of the spillway, the sportsman is furnished 
an excellent opportunity to display his skill. 


The Huge Hydroelectric Station 
HE canal channel has a width of 500 feet in the 
sea level sections, about 500 to 1,000 in Gatun 
Lake, and not less than 800 in the cut, with a depth 
of 45 feet at mean tide level. A huge hydroelectric 








Panama Canal Scenes from a Staff Writer's 
Camera. At the Top, Fortified Islands; Im- 
mediately Below, Gatun Lake; in the Third 
Panel, an American Warship in Gaillard 
Cut; Bottom Panel, a Three-Step Lock 














station at Gatun furnishes light and power to the vari- 
ous towns along the course of the canal and for the 
operation of the locks and such other purposes for 
which it is needed. It is interesting to see a large 
ship come into and pass through these giant locks, 
One stands on the edge of the lock looking down upon 
the deck of the ship, 20 or more feet below, and in a 
few minutes sees the ship raised to the same or a 
greater level above, and so it passes from one section 
of the locks to another, hauled part way by powerful 
donkey engines and thence under its own power on its 
way to the open sea. . 

The organization for the maintenance and operation 
of the canal and the government of the Canal Zone 
was established by the then president of the United 
States in accordance with an act of Congress, passed 
Aug. 24, 1912. Authority is vested in a governor, who 
also acts as president of the Panama Rail Road. The 
Panama Canal is an independent establishment directly 
under the President of the United States, but the Sec- 
retary of War represents the President in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. The isthmian organization in- 
cludes numerous divisions and departments, such as 
operation and maintenance, marine, mechanical, dredg- 
ing, lock operation, electrical, engineering and fortif- 
cation divisions. Then there are the supply, subsist- 
ence, commissary, cattle industry, plantations, hotel, 
accounting and health departments, besides the exect- 
tive department of the Panama Rail Road. 

Operating the canal and the railroad are employed 
18,900 men, 2,900 of whom are “gold,” or Americans, 
and 10,000 “silver,” or aliens. 

The railroad extends 48 miles across the isthmus 
from Colon to Panama, with numerous stations be- 
tween. There are three regular day trains each way, 
and the scheduled running time is an hour and % 
minutes. First class fare is 5c per mile, andsecond 
class 2¥ec, and the cars are very comfortable. The 
trip carries one through thick tropical jungle as well 
as several small, well-ordered towns, and every mile 
of the journey is interesting. 


Chief Executive Office in Washington 
HE Panama Canal has its chief executive office in 
Washington, and the railroad maintains its chief 
office at 24 State Street, New York, from which point is 
purchased most of the food supplies for its many 
employees, including flour. + 
In connection with these arteries of traffic ther 


are operated two hotels—the Tivoli, at Ancon, nea. 


Colon, with 222 rooms, and the Washington, at Pat 
ama, with 88. These are operated on the Europeal 
plan, with either a la carte or table dhote service, the 
rates ranging from $4 to $12 per day. The food is 
good, and the rooms extremely comfortable. 

Besides these, contractors operate restaurants for 
government employees at several other points, which 
also are open to the public. 

From the foregoing it will be easily seen‘ that this 
is a stupendous business enterprise. 

The canal is capable of handling the largest ships 
of the present day. Its present annual capacity is 
estimated at 17,000 ships, or about 48 daily, but io 
some instances some of our present day war vessels 
have not had any too much room in passing throug, 
and there is now under consideration by Congress * 
plan to build a larger canal through Nicaragua. 

Tolls are levied on the net tonnage of the ships 
which is the interior space which can be devoted 
the carriage of cargo or passengers. The rate {0 
laden ships is $1.20 per net ton, Panama Canal meas 
urement, and the rate for ships in ballast 72c per 
ton; with the proviso that the amount collectible shall 


_not exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per net ton as d 


termined under the rules for registry in the United 
States, or be less than 75c per net ton on the sam 
basis, Each “net ton” is 100 cubic feet, or 2.83 cuble 


meters. 


(Continued on page 219.) 
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THE OPERATIVE MILLERS’ FELLOWSHIP 

HE Association of Operative Millers merits the 
T whole-hearted commendation of mill owners and 
others associated with the industry for its action in 
establishing a fellowship in the Department of. Milling 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College. The com- 
bination at that excellent school of a modern and 
perfectly equipped flour mill of commercial size and 
the exceptionally capable direction of Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son, dean, supply a background and facilities for re- 
search work in milling not available elsewhere. The 
cost of the fellowship is five hundred and forty dol- 
lars per year, and the decision to establish it grew 
out of instruction voted at the association’s last con- 
vention to devote approximately that amount to work 
in milling research. The committee decided that the 
fellowship offered the best available means for carry- 
ing out the instruction. 

The milling fellow at the Kansas school will be 
chosen in the usual manner by the college authorities. 
Initial requirements are a bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized college or university. The fellow will be 
permitted to take such college assignment as will 
enable him to obtain a master’s degree in two semes- 
ters and one summer school. Research work, to which 
the major part of his special time will be devoted, 
will count as credits toward his degree. The fellow 
will work in direct contact with Dr. Swanson, who 
has earned nationwide reputation as an authority on 
the subject of flour milling. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the example set by 
the Association of Operative Millers will inspire oth- 
ers to establish scholarships or fellowships at the 
Kansas college or some other school where desirable 
facilities exist for research work in milling. It would 
by no means be amiss for other millers’ organizations 
to take similar action, while there are many large 
milling companies which could well afford, not only in 
the interest of milling development as a whole but in 
their own self-interest, the compiratively small expense 
of maintaining one or more research students. The 
industry is under a definite obligation to the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers ‘for blazing the trail. 


* * oe 


MORE ON CODES OF ETHICS 

. pene B. LAMB, special assistant to the Unit- 

ed States Attorney General, in a recent specially 
prepared statement, said that proper organization of 
trade associations and the adoption of sound codes of 
ethics for the government of industry would make it 
unnecessary to have such large business units; also, 
with such proper organizations, less regulation by gov- 
ernment would be required. 

Mr. Lamb emphasized that the useful functions 
of trade associations divided themselves into five 
classes: cost of production, volume of production, ac- 
tual prices of a product bought in a past transaction, 
stocks on hand, and transportation. The trade asso- 
ciation, he pointed out, should perform a service of 
intelligence, government regulation putting no pre- 
mlum on ignorance of facts. The need for this service 
of intelligence was greatest where an industry does not 


have a market service which will supply it with facts. . 


Each separate unit should be, however, “absolutely 
unrestricted in its judgment in relation to the conduct 
of its business,” and it must have freedom of action. 
The public interest requires that “the buyer of a com- 
modity shall have the benefit of free competition in 
regard to the price he shall pay, the quality of the 
goods he shall obtain and all the other incidents of 
trading. 
Stress was placed by Mr. Lamb upon the primary 
rtance of every industry adopting “codes” for 
self-regulation adapted to the particular needs of that 
P awa Citing an instance where one industry adopt- 
ea code previously adopted by a different industry, 
described the result as bad. He also made the 
Point that prosecutions for violation of the federal 
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antitrust laws must be specially directed by the At- 
torney General, and were not within the ordinary 
duties of district attorneys. The practice was, he 
stated, for possible violations to be discussed in an 
informal way in preference to the immediate initiation 
of formal proceedings. 

“Lastly,” said Mr. Lamb, “no code of ethics will 
accomplish much without a willingness on the part 
of members of the industry to follow it.” Which sage 
observation, in the light of all human experience and 
with at least ont eye slanting toward past efforts of 
flour milling, seems to be rather more on the side of 
common sense than on that of mere legal lore. 

* * # 


MR. DE KRUIF’S WHEAT DREAMER 
ee HERE is no question,” says Paul de Kruif in 

the opening “Wheat Dreamer” chapter of his 
book, “Hunger Fighters,” “that it was Mark Alfred 
Carleton who brought the magnificent Kubanka wheat 
from its old home on the Turghai steppe of western 
Asia to more than four millions of acres of the land 
of the American Northwest.” Later, he says: “Of 
Carleton there is unquestioned record that his solitary 
explorations brought the tough Kharkov wheat out of 
windswept Starobelsk, Russia, onto twenty millions 
of acres of the black earth of the plains of the 
American West.” 

Mr. de Kruif has almost a master’s hand in the 
gentle art of translating fact into romance. His, too, 
is the. privilege of the artist in substituting fancy for 
truth where the latter does not lend itself readily to 
his dramatic style or permit itself to be happily ex- 
pressed in his pungent phrases. These, indeed, were 
needed when he undertook to dramatize the life and 
work of Mark Carleton as “the wheat dreamer.” Mill- 
ers of the Northwest and, to a less degree, those of 
the Southwest, would cast Carleton, gone now and 
forgiven, in a somewhat different role. For Carleton 
in his time was anything but romantic, nor is there 
to-day any romance in the millions of acres of durum 
wheat which have replaced the broad fields of bread 
wheat that made the American Northwest known 
wherever bread is eaten. 

It is true that Carleton, as cerealist and theorist 
of the Department of Agriculture, brought durum 
wheat to the Dakotas. He sought, also, to carry it 
to the Southwest, “from the valley of the Red River 
of the North as far south as the whagnificent rolling 
desolation of the Texas Panhandle around Amarillo,” 
as Mr. de Kruif puts it. But there stood in his path 
that grand old man of Kansas, Secretary F. D. Coburn, 
and “Coburn of Kansas,” taking a firm stand against 
freak and bastard wheats, stopped the wheat dreamer 
at the borders of his state, because the farmers be- 
lieved in Coburn and did not believe in “Tama James” 
Wilson and his visionary cerealist. 

Yet Mr. de Kruif makes a pretty story of it; of 
Carleton, the farm boy in*Kansas in 1877, when the 
“black stem rust sucked the sap out of the stalks and 
shriveled the kernels in the spikes of the wheat of the 
settlers,” when “the rust demon rode the whistling 
wind” and “sulphur-like clouds of spores filled the 
air.” The picture of Carleton “on his belly squinting 
through a magnifying glass” or “solemnly clawing into 
the mysterious black earth” is an appealing one. Yet 
there is no record of such a rust visitation in Kansas, 
and, in 1877, when “sulphur-like clouds filled the air,” 
the Kansas wheat yield was nearly fourteen bushels 
per acre, much higher than the average of recent years. 

Nor did Carleton bring Kharkov wheat to “twenty 
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million acres of the West.” Hard winter wheat was 
brought from Russia by the Mennonites in 1873. These 
Mennonites were not the ignorant “quaint folk” of 
Mr. de Kruif’s picture, but intelligent and prosperous 
landowners of southern Russia, many of whom brought 
respectable fortunes with them to America, and who, 
as a group, began their settlement by the purchase of 
one hundred thousand acres of land in central Kansas. 

The wheat they brought was almost certainly the 
true Kharkov type, the word “turkey” being probably 
of American origin to distinguish the hard berry from 
the soft red winter wheat then grown in the South- 
west. While Carleton was, according to the dramatic 
picture, a lad living in the clouds of rust spores in 
Cloud County, Kharkov wheat was spreading over 
central Kansas in the beginning of the march which, 
when Carleton went to Russia to find a wheat which 
could be grown on the Southwest’s desert spaces, had 
carried it far into the fields of neighboring states. To 
be exact, in the year when Carleton “brought the tough 
Kharkov wheat out of windswept Starobelsk,” Kansas 
harvested more than sixty million bushels of wheat, 
of which the overwhelming majority was this very 
“tough Kharkov.” 

The story of Mark Carleton, as told by his bi- 
ographer, is sufficiently dramatic, but the truth is 
tougher than the wheat which he did not bring to 
the Southwest; as tough almost as the ruin he spread 
in the bread wheat fields of the Northwest. There is 
pity for the evil days which came upon him, but the 
injury which he and his associates did and tried to 
do to the wheat fields of the West should, in all kind- 
ness, be left to the gentle ministrations of fading 


memory. 
x * * 


VISIONS OF THE FUTURE 
ee HE farmer of the future will find it worth while 
to make the lower forms of life work for him,” 


said Dr. Edwin E. Slosson before a recent meeting 
of the medical and chemical sections of the American 


. Association for the Advancement of Science. “He has 


hitherto,” he continued, “regarded molds and maggots, 
bacteria and fungi, in the light of enemies to be eradi- 
cated. He may turn them into slaves, as in the early 
days of husbandry the wolf was converted into the 
shepherd dog. Microbes that double in size and num- 
ber every twenty minutes beat Belgian hares in the 
art of multiplication.” 

It is possible, added Dr. Slosson, to start with 
sawdust and waste molasses and ammonia made from 
the air, and to make from these all manner of fats 
and proteins and flavors by the aid of micro-organisms. 
Broth made from yeast cannot be distinguished from 
beef tea, and the synthesis of butter, sugar and vine- 
gar has been accomplished. We are on the borderland 
of biology and chemistry, where a series of new in- 
dustries will be developed. “The effect of the syn- 
thetic regime in short circuiting natural processes and 
multiplying the resources of raw materials has brought 
industries and countries into unexpected competition, 
and,” he said, “the modern development of chemistry 
has strong political consequences.” 

Within the past few years, synthetic and organic 
chemistry has extended its field to include pyroxylin 
lacquers and plastics, rayon, insulations, flotation 
agents for ores, antiseptics and anesthetics, dyes, ex- 
plosives and a wide range of pharmaceutical products. 
It has not yet extended its invasion very far into the 
field of foods. This is, however, accepted as more the 
result of lack of need than inability to accomplish 
other marvels in synthetic creation of food from 
waste. The “increased utilization of forest resources 
by two hundred per cent is promised by science.” Will 
some part of this be in food for mankind? Malthus’ 
theory was founded on the limitations of producing 
food from the soil by normal growth of plants. Al- 
ready it is weakened in many parts of earth. How 
soon will it be wholly discarded? 
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Domestic Demand.—Considerable strength in options and in cash wheat pre- 
miums, bringing with it substantially higher flour prices, has sharply increased 
flour sales. Mills report no exceptionally large single orders, most sales being 
for 5,000 bbls or less; small orders 
however, were in such quantity that they 
swelled the total to a gratifying volume. 
Sales made last week by spring wheat 
mills probably amounted to 115 per cent 
of their capacity, this figure being more 
than double that of the previous period. 
Southwestern mills booked about 65 per 
cent of their capacity. Jobbers in that 
territory have been more active than any 
other class of trade, many of the flour 
orders being for immediate or near-by 
shipment. Buffalo mills are doing about 
as much business as a year ago. Buyers 
who have thus far in 1929 failed to make purchases are inclined to sit back for the 
time being, in the hope that another price recession will enable them to book at a 
lower level. Only slight improvement is shown in shipping directions. 

Export.—No revival has occurred in flour sales to foreign markets, the dull- 
ness which has characterized the export trade for weeks continuing. Usual ship- 
ments are being made to Latin American ports, these being mainly on instructions 
against old bookings. Canadian mills have not added much to their sales of 
springs for export. Most of them have large quantities sold for forward delivery. 

Clears.—Demand for clears lags somewhat, and most mills now have varying 
amounts of first and second for both prompt and deferred delivery. A few com- 
panies still have plenty of orders on their books, but they complain of insufficient 
shipping directions. 

Prices——The upward trend in wheat has been reflected in flour prices. Quota- 
tions of northwestern and southwestern mills are up about 40c bbl. Soft wheat 
flour prices have advanced from 10c to 20c bbl, compared with a week ago. 

Production.—Flour production has increased at most milling centers. At Buf- 
falo, last week, an advance to 78 per cent was reported, compared with 67 in the 
previous week. A seven point increase occurred on the Pacific Coast. Northwest- 
ern production went from 40 to 43 per cent, and southwestern from 69 to 68. In 
the central states the figure was 56, as against 49. 
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Millfeed.—_Improved interest is shown in feedstuffs as a result of higher coarse 
grain prices. A good deal of track stuff is being offered, but buyers want delivery 
in February, March and April. Abnormally cold weather in many sections of the 
United States has not appreciably affected demand. 


oS 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 15.—(Special Cable)—There is a larger volume of busi- 
ness being done, with the wheat market encouraging buyers. Buffalo mills, espe- 
cially, have made good sales of export patents at about 3ls@8ls 6d per 280 lbs 
($5.25@5.34 bbl). Prices are now firmer. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 34s@34s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.76@5.84 bbl), Canadian export patents 31s 9d 
($5.87 bbl), American milled Manitobas 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), Australian patents 
83s ($5.59 bbl), Argentine low grades 23s ($3.90 bbl), Minnesota export patents 
83s ($5.59 bbl), home milled straight run 32s ($5.42 bbl). 

Liverpool.—There is an improved demand for imported flour, but no material 
price advance is obtainable, as home milled is offered at the lowest market value. 
To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34@35s per 280 lbs ($5.76@5.93 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@82s 6d ($5.34@5.51 bbl), American soft winter 
patents 39s ($6.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s 6d ($5.84 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 82s 6d@33s 6d ($5.51@5.67 bbl), American low grades 25s@26s 6d ($4.24 
@4.49 bbl). ' ' 

Glasgow.—Flour buyers are slow to respond to the firmer markets, and busi- 
ness is very light. To-day’s quotations: Canadian export patents 31s 9d per 280 
lbs ($5.37 bbl), Canadian winters 37@38s ($6.27@6.44 bbl), American winters 39s 
($6.61 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.59 bbl). 

Belfast——A good business was being done at old prices, but an advance is now 
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checking sales. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s per 280 Ibs (35.14 
bbl), Canadian export patents 31s 6d ($5.34 bbl), American milled Manitoba; 
Bls 6d ($5.34 bbl), American soft winters ;86s@37s 6d ($6.10@6.35 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, 35s 6d@36s ($6.01@6.10 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Fair sales of Canadian flour are being made, but firmer whea 
is handicapping rather than helping the trade. To-day’s quotations: Canadian ex. 
port patents $6.30@6.40 per 100 kilos ($5.60@5.69 bbl), Kansas top patents $6.19 
@7 ($5.96@6.23 bbl), Kansas straights $6.50@6.80 ($5.78@6.05 bbl), home milled 
delivered, $6.20 ($5.51 bbl), Belgian flour $5.80 ($5.15 bbl). : 

Hamburg—Demand for flour has improved as a result of firmer wheat, by; 
the advance is now checking sales. To-day’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
$5.80@6.30 per 100 kilos ($5.15@5.60 bbl), Kansas patents $6.75@7.10 ($5.99@632 
bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.20 ($8.19 bbl), rye flour $7.55@7.90 ($6.71@7.03 
bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Due to the large stocks held by buyers, demand for flour js 
quiet. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.30@6.70 per 100 kilos ($5.69 
@5.96 .bbl), Canadian export patents $6.10@6.30 ($5.42@5.60 bbl), Kansas patents 
$6.60@6.70 ($5.87@5.96 bbl), Oklahoma patent $6.40@6.70 ($5.69@5.96 bbl), Texas 
patent $6.50@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.50@5.90 ($4.88@ 
5.24 bbl). 

Oslo.—Although some fair sales of flour are being made, the tendency is gen 
erally to quietness. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patent $6.90 per 100 kilos 
($6.14 bbl), Canadian export patent $6.20 ($5.51 bbl), Minnesota top patent $7.10 
($6.32 bbl), Kansas patent $6.60 ($5.87 bbl), German rye flour $5.50 ($4.88 bbl), 
English wheat flour $5.95@6.05 ($5.27@5.38 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is firm and a 


d trade is being done. 
pool market is also firm, with a good deman 


for near-by parcels. 


The Liver- 


MILLFEED 


. There is a steady and quiet tone to the London millfeed market. Middlings 
are quoted at £8 ton, bran at £7 12s 6d, Plate pollards, afloat, £6 18s 94d, for 
February-April shipment £7. At Liverpool the market is easier and some difi- 
culty is apparent in absorbing low grade arrivals. Low grade German flour is 
being pressed for sale at £8 9s. ton, cif. Demand is active at Belfast, and 
prices are firm. Irish bran is quoted at £10 10s. 


OIL CAKE 


Demand for oil cake is better at London, and the market is firm. Homemade 
cottonseed cake is quoted at £7 15s ton, ex-mill; Egyptian, £7 7s 6d, ex-ship. At 
Liverpool, the market for imported oil cake is steady and there is a moderate 
demand. American linseed cake is quoted at £12 2s 6d and Plate at £12 10s, and 
cottonseed meal at £11 5s, c.i.f., for January shipment. 


OATMEAL 


The oats products market at London is quiet and steady. Scottish rolled 
oats are quoted at 41s 3d ton and oatmeal at 38s 9d, ex-store, with continental 
rolled oats and oatmeal 36s 3d, c.i.f. American and Canadian oats products are 
dearer, rolled oats being quoted at 39s 6d, and oatmeal at 37s 6d. There is a good 
demand for both imported and homemade oats products at Belfast. American 
rolled oats are quoted at 39s and oatmeal at 37s, c.i.f., homemade rolled oats at 
41@42s, and oatmeal at 38s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
ovo 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a.«group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 14 Jan. 15 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 


Jan.12 Jan. 5 1928 1927 NORTHWEST— Jan. 14 Jan. 1b 
Minneapolis ...177,679 182,235 272,713 189,512 Jan.12 Jan. 5 1928 = 1927 
Duluth-Superior 15,325 .19,135 23,600 17,160 Minneapolis ...... 39 40 59 41 

















Outside mills*.140,825 163,119 248,427 216,212 Duluth-Superior .. 41 52 64 46 
Outside mills* ... 51 40 58 49 
Totals ....333,829 364,489 544,740 422,884 ae —_ nt ~ 
SOUTHWEST— Average eeeee 43 40 59 45 
Kansas City...141,604 189,033 164,256 129,258 SOUTHWEST— — > , ‘ 
Atchison ...... 25,038 30,978 26,094 25,591 Kansas City ...... a1 70 - Hs 
Wichita ....... 42,487 35,936 32,182 39,041 Atchison ......... a fF 
Salina ..... 38,616 39,914 37,296 28,843 a” tee ee eee 68 57 51 2 
St. Joseph .... 28,775 38,175 26,467 27,444 Salina ............ ss = = om 
Pe Ree 22,433 22,623 20,267 20,686 a tenses 4 ro rH . 
Outside millst..206,661 194,914 183,018 209,270 = QOMSNB 2-55 sess 8 ae “3 
Totals ....495,614 501,573 488,580 480,133 —— ee - Fe 
Average ..... 68 69 64 68 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 

‘i Y ERN— 

St. Louis ...... 35,600 34,286 29,800 28,600 Ph ~*~ rspnpavengad laa 49 {7 
Outsidet .... 42,800 39,770 47,800 47,400 —_—,, ..... 49 45 55 54 
Central States]. 79,451 70,989 93,052 25,415 Central Statesf .. 62 54 64 56 
Southeast ..... 78,638 48,835 90,016 97,033 Southeast ........ 64 42 59 62 
Totals ....231,489 193,880 260,668 198,448 arenas <.... 56 rT) 59 60 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— ; 
Portland ...... 29,870 28,114 18,602 18,232 Portland ......... 80 76 so: 
Seattle ........ 31,221 36,350 23,381 22,461 Seattle ........... 66 78 50 48 
Tacoma ....... 47,208 34,674 36,608 29,953 a bt aa 83 61 64 a 
Totals ....108,299 99,138 78,591 70,646 Average ..... 17 70 47 “3 
Buffalo ........ 201,560 170,572 221,858 167,617  Buffalo........... 78 67 87 io 
Chicago ....... 33,645 35,483 37,000 33,000 Chicago .......... 84 89 92 82 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, bu! 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


—— 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 15. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on’ basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

Spring first patent ......... $5.80@ 6.40 $6.50@ 7.00 Pe $6.00@ 6.40 $7 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.45@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.55 <a es oa 5.60@ 5.90 6 
Spring first clear ........... 4.75@ 5.30 5.05@ 5.30 « atis das 5.00@ 5.40 5 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.50@ 6.20 0s 6p on 6.05@ 6.45 5.70@ 6.10 P 
Hard winter 95 per cent...... 5.10@ 5.50 Sy are 5.45@ 5.65 5.10@ 5.40 6 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.60@ 4.95 er, Pee 4.60@ 4.85 4.60@ 5.00 . 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.00@ 7.00 --@ . Pee 6.25@ 6.75 es 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.60@ 6.20 --@ --@. 5.50@ 6.00 6. 
Soft winter first clear ...... 5.00@ 5.25 pac. we 5.00@ 5.30 oe 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.45@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.55 --@. -++-@ 6.95 % 
pe ae, SP eee 4.25@ 4.90 4.75@ 5.00 + Fey -.--@ 56.16 6 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 a Seer —. EEE O..0.68P uke $6.00@ 6.50 
Straight ........ 4.80@ 5.80 cone cove Dakota ........ 6.40@ 7.20 8.00@ 8.50 
Cut-off ......5.-- 6.10@ 6.60 o<eal®; dees Montana ....... 5.70@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.75 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft wi 


«(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


delivery. 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville, 
-15@ 7.25 $6.30@ 6.65 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.40@ 7.60 6.50@ 6.75 $7.00@ 1? 
-40@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.25 6.60@ 7.00 6.35@ 7.50 6.20@ 6.50 ovo eee 
-50@ 5.75 5.60@ 5.95 deve ow 6.10@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.50 eeece ° ono @ coe 
“ee ree 6.10@ 6.45 6.35@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.65 6.40@ 6.70 6.50@ 7.00 
-30@ 6.40 5.70@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.60 ae Ae 6.00@ 6.40 ooo @ one 
ee Pee CeeR eR eet a wal bee pe ae Bae 
BS QA eee Bee 6.40@ 6.65 ....@.... 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 8.40@ &% 
10@ 6.20 6.15@ 6.35 *5.55@ 5.80 *5.90@ 6.90 6.30@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 6.25 
re ae Hei cee the Gs RA Wer ee 6.10@ 6.35 rae Pere 90@ 
00@ 7.25 6.85@ 7.10 6.90@ 7.16 oe See 7.20@ 7.30 ose w Pn woe 008 ies 
.00@ 6.20 code @. 4.90@ 5.15° Tee Fe 5.40@ 5.50 100 @...- a 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 

Spring top patent{...$....@7.20 $....@7.15 Spring exports§....31s 64@32s F 

Spring second patent{ ....@6.60 ....@6.55 Ont. 90% patentst.$5.50@5.60 

Spring first clearf ... ....@5.50 ....@5.55 Ontario exports§ ....... 37s 6a 


jutes. 


nter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-1b 
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TERN LEAGUE 
TO BACK t GARBER BILL 


Support to Be Continued for Measure With- 
drawing Cuban Preferential Duty on 
Flour Milled in Bond 


Crry, Mo., Jan. 15.—(Special 
oaon-as a meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, held here to- 
day, at which 71, or over 50 per cent 
of the membership, were represented 
either in person or by proxy, it was de- 
cided to. continue the league’s support 
of the Garber bill now before Congress. 
The bill provides for the withdrawal of 
the Cuan preferential import duty on 
American milled flour, in so far as flour 
milled in bond at Buffalo is concerned. 

It was also resolved to continue the 
league as an organization serving the in- 
terests of southwestern mills and as one 
which would protect and strive for the 

of mills owned and operated in the 
Southwest. As a result of the stand tak- 
en on the Cuban situation, it is under- 
stood that certain large milling com- 
ies which have interests both in the 
Southwest and at Buffalo, and which are 
now members of the league, will with- 
draw from the organization. 

A resolution was passed stating that 
the league did not want it felt that any 
animosity was borne against those mem- 
bers who would resign as a result of its 
Cuban stand, and that it was hoped that 
these millers would always consider 
themselves welcome at league or group 
meetings where trade practices were dis- 
cussed, because it was realized that their 
support was needed by the industry in 
the Southwest if any advance in trade 
relations was to be made. 

E. H. Hogueland, new president of the 
league, outlined plans for the future and 
announced that, in addition to forming a 
more efficient rate department by ap- 
pointing a rate expert in succession to 
Gerome V. Topping, retiring secretary, 
he wanted to increase the league’s influ- 
ence in bettering trade conditions. 

Some discussion developed with re- 
gard to increasing the league’s member- 
ship, as it was realized that the with- 
drawal of certain larger companies 
would mean smaller revenue. A num- 
ber spoke on this subject, and it was 
the consensus that as a result of the 
stand taken on the Cuban situation, 
more purely southwestern mills could be 
brought into the league if they were ac- 
tively solicited. It was considered prob- 
able, however, that a small increase in 
dues would be necessary, the suggested 
amount béing one half mill per barrel. 

The meeting was attended by F. F. 
Henry, president of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., Buffalo, and A. E. 
Mallon, export manager of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, who ex- 
plained the attitude and reasons therefor 
of companies that had mills both at Buf- 
falo and in the Southwest. 

W. R. Duerr, Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, was elected treasurer to suc- 
ceed Harry G. Randall, Washburn Cros- 
by Co, who resigned. 


oad 


COMMISSION APPROVES 
GROCERY TRADE RULES 


Federal Trade Group Alters One Resolution 
Adopted at Trade Practice Confer- 
ence—Chain Stores May Join 


Wasixorox, D. C.—The rules adopt- 
ed at the recent Trade Practice Confer- 
ence. of the Grocery Industry, held at 

in October, have been approved 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
resolutions were adopted by 85 per cent 
¢ the national jobbers, 85 per cent of 
Wholesale grocers and 80 per cent 

of the retail grocers. 
wal commission announced that chain 
pr did not actively participate in the 
the frence, but that a representative of 
Store gowy, formed National Chain 
oa ciation had said, “We are a 
small (onetion and represent but a 
‘ fraction of the chain store indus- 
{23 and for that reason we do not feel 
We should take pest in this confer- 
then, one large chain group 
has notified the commission that it in- 
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tends to abide by the recommendations 
of the conference, and it is expected 
that other companies will subscribe to 
them later, the commission stated. 

The new rules will ban distribution of 
premiums involving elements of lottery, 
misrepresentation and fraud, as well as 
commercial bribery and false and mis- 
leading advertising. 

The much assailed practice of some 
retailers of price cutting is prohibited in 
so far as the cutting is below cost. But 
it is further stipulated that the price 
cutting must be for the purpose of in- 
juring a competitor, in’ order to come 
under the ban of the commission. 

Originally the price cutting regulation 
read: “that selling an article at or below 
delivered cost, except on special occa- 
sions for recognized economic reasons, is 
an unfair method: of business.” This 
resolution was rejected by the commis- 
sion and a substitute adopted as fol- 
lows: “that the selling of goods below 
cost for the purpose of injuring a com- 
petitor, and with the effect of lessening 
competition, is an unfair trade practice.” 

The recommendations of the trade 
practice conference were divided into 
two groups, one dealing with resolutions 
approved by the commission and the 
other containing merely expressions of 
the trade, such as uneconomic or mis- 
leading selling prices. 

It is proposed to make the conference 
a continuing organization to act for the 
progressive elimination of unfair and un- 
economic trade practices in the grocery 
industry, and to create an executive com- 
mittee to aid in the work incident to the 
conference. The commission emphasized 
the fact tlat any action taken by the 
conference is the act of the industry, 
and that the commission’s activity is 
purely co-operative. It was pointed out 
that the trade practice conference is no 
longer an experiment. It originated ‘in 
1919, and the commission has since car- 
ried on the work, appointing in 1926 a 
special division to look after trade prac- 
tice conferences. Its success is attested 
by the fact that trade practice confer- 
ences are now functioning for the elim- 


ination of unfair trade practices in 40 
separate industries. The submittal of 
additional or different resolutions by any 
parties interested in the grocery indus- 
try will not be barred, the commission 
announced. 

oo D> 


DEATH OF JOHN E. POTTER 

NasHuvitte, Tenn.—John E. Potter, 
aged 70, vice president of the McKay- 
Reese Co., seed and grain dealer, died 
Jan. 10, after an illness of five days, of 
influenza. He had been a member of 
the McKay-Reese Co. since 1895, and 
was one of the best-known seed and 
grain men in the Southeast. 


oe 


FIRE DESTROYS PLANT OF 
BUFFALO BAKING COMPANY 


Cotumsus, Onto, Jan. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The wholesale plant of the 
O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc., at Buffalo, 
N. Y., was completely destroyed by fire 
yesterday, but the delivery horses were 
saved. The O’Rourke company had been 
in business at Buffalo for many years 
and operated a plant with five peel ovens 
and one traveling oven. A temporary 
office has been opened across the street 
from the burned plant, and arrange- 
ments have been made to supply the 
company’s trade through another bak- 
ery. It is believed the plant will be 
rebuilt, although no definite announce- 
ment has been made. 


oo > 


MONTEVIDEO MILL LEASED 
D. F. Chandler has leased the power 
house of the Chippewa Milling Co., Mon- 
tevideo, Minn., to the Northern States 
Power Co., and the mill building, ware- 
house, elevator and water power to O. 
E. Zimmerman, all for a period of 10 
years, with the lessees having the privi- 
lege of extending it to 15. Mr. Chandler 
retains the flour mill machinery and will 
move to another location. The Chip- 

pewa plant was built 19 years ago. 


Food Stocks Show Independent Strength 
LTHOUGH sharply lower levels have been established in many stocks on the 
‘ list since a week ago, food shares continue to hold their own, in some instances 


making advances. 


New highs were reached by several, including Continental 


B, Continental preferred, General Baking preferred, Park & Tilford, Pillsbury 
common and preferred, Standard Milling common and preferred, United Biscuit B, 


United Biscuit of America, and all the Ward stocks. 


Several news items of in- 


terest to those who watch the food stocks have been reported during the past week. 
The Gold Dust Corporation has offered to acquire the Standard Milling Co. on 
the basis of an exchange of stock at the rate of two shares Gold Dust common for 
each share of Standard Milling common, and one share of Gold Dust $6 cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock for one Standard 6 per cent noncumulative pre- 


ferred. The offer holds until Feb. 1. 


The Standard Milling Co. has announced 


an increase of its authorized common stock of $10,000,000, making the total $25,- 
000,000. The stock’s par value is $100. Directors plan to offer stockholders the 
right to subscribe for 62,468 shares at $100 per share at the ratio of one new for 
two now held. The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $1 on common stock, compared with. 75c previously. A dividend of 100 
per cent in common stock on the common stock was also declared, payable March 1 
to stock of record on Feb. 19. National Tea Co. stockholders will meet Feb. 9 to 
vote on a plan of recapitalization and refinancing, providing for a split-up of the 
present common stock on a four-for-one basis, the sale of 60,000 additional shares 
new common, issuance of 200,000 shares 542 per cent preferred stock of $10 par, and 


calling of the outstanding preferred. 


The highest and lowest prices for food stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change registered in 1929 and the close on Jan. 
shown .(quotations by courtesy of Chas. E. Lewis & Co., 


15, Jan. 8 and Jan. 2, 


Minneapolis) : 


1929, are here 





r—1929——, Dividend in Close 
High Low dollars Jan. 15 Jan. 8 Jan, 2 
57% 47% tin ww Continental Baking A ......... 57% 48 49 
11% 8% Sade a eS eeResenee 11% 8% 8% 
94% 88% 8.00 do SE ewawnagan eee 94 89% 89% 
91% 88% 2.00 eee re 87 885% ae 
84% 78% *3.75 TD, 45 bd's.s 9s éraisie 6s 18% 79% 83% 
10% 9% eves S°General Baking ........ce00. 9% 9% 10% 
79% 75% 8.00 do Ml ciudad cGaee eda 77 76% aa 
85% 83 3.00 General Mills, Inc. ............ 84 84 84 
100 99 6.50 do . Fee eeooe oes 99% Seae 
122% 115% 71.00 Kroger Grocery & Baking...... 114% 115% 119% 
74% 69% 1.60 Be TIOD nec ccccovcsccccscce 69% 71% 69% 
89 88 7.00 do ar err ove geen aepe 
205 187% *7.00 National Biscuit Co. ........... 190 “194 195% 
389 349% 4.00 National Tea Co. .........+5005 349 358 365 
87% 79 3.00 PEE Ae ED» 6.50.0 00 6 0.06000 6-0 86% 80 84 
63% 57 *2.10 Pillsbury Flour Mills ....:..... 61% 58% 57% 
156% 143 6.50 ae ME Wen ss pwewsoms 156 145 144 
78% 70% 3.00 DI TOG. Soc ccc ceescceckess 75 75% 71 
295 286 ose **Procter & Gamble ..........- 292 291 oe 
189% 130 3.00 tg A re Per 135% 133 136 
195% 181 ons BalOway Stores .. 2.6. cc ccevevece 185 195 Juew 
162% 139% 5.00 Standard Milling .............-. 155 145 142% 
133 112% 6.00 do Me 24490-tastivus 124% 115% 113 
65% 58% 4.00 **United Biscuit A ...........- 24:69 ss 63% 
31% 26 a0 do Me civVecvechbsawes 31% 29 28% 
53% 48 1.60 United Biscuit of America..... 52 50% 50 
83 73% 8.00 Ward Baking A ..........++5+- 82 77 77% 
20% 17 eeeee do BD eset tnnscspeee 20 17 18 
87% 719% 7.00 do POE were ws ctrovece 86 es 80 


*Includes extra cash dividend. 
stocks. 


tAlso paid stock dividend during the year. ‘**Curb 
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W. E. McGAW TO BUILD 
PLANT AT VANCOUVER 


Arrangements Completed for Erection of 
2,500-bbl Mill and 500,000-bu Elevator 
—Melville Dollar Interested 


Toronto, Ont.—Confirmation has been 
received of the announcement made last 
week that W. E. McGaw and associates 
had completed arrangements for the con- 
struction of a flour mill on the harbor 
front at North Vancouver. Melville 
Dollar is among those interested with 
Mr. McGaw in the enterprise. The new 
plant will have a capacity of 2,500 bbls, 
and the building will be erected so as to 
provide room for another 2,500 when re- 
quired. It is also planned to erect a 
500,000-bu elevator and to install a feed 
mill as part of the plant. W. E. Mc- 
Gaw, the promoter, has had a long and 
intimate connection with the Canadian 
milling industry prior to his resignation 
from the staff of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., of which his fa- 
ther, the late S. A. McGaw, was general 
manager. ; 

Rapid increase in the exportation of 
flour through Vancouver has led to the 
decision to establish the mill in that city, 
Mr. McGaw said, and pointed out that 
it is expected that more than 2,000,000 
bbls flour will be exported to the Orient 
through Vancouver next year. 

The North Vancouver city council, in 
an agreement with the company, has de- 
cided to submit to its ratepayers a by- 
law calling for a fixed assessment of 
$50 a front foot for 20 years. Free 
water up to 2,500,000 gallons for one 
year is promised, and the city will lay 
down the necessary eight-inch main on 
the water front. 

oS 


WHEAT AND FLOUR TARIFF 
SLIDING SCALE IS URGED 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A wheat tariff * 
providing for a sliding scale will be 
sought in Congress by the Northwest 
Agricultural Foundation, according to 
news reports from Fargo, N. D. The 
tariff committee of that organization 
reached this decision at a meeting on 
Jan. 14, 

The proposed sliding scale feature in 
the requested wheat tariff would also be 
incorporated in a demand for a eom- 
mensurate tariff on flour. 

The organization is supported by farm, 
trade, civic and development groups in 
four northwestern states. The schedules 
were worked out under the direction of 
Dr. A. H. Benton, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, and Dr. H. B. Price, 
College of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics, University of Minne- 
sota. 

oS 

B. A. ECKHART HAS OPERATION 

Cuicaco, Inu.—B. A. Eckhart, presi- 
dent of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
and first president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, underwent a serious 
operation on Jan. 9. Dr. Herman 
Kretchner, Mr. Eckhart’s physician, stat- 
ed the latter had successfully withstood 
the effects, and that his condition was 
greatly improved. Mr. Eckhart is at the 
Presbyterian Hospital. 





ITALIAN IMPORT DUTIES 


UCH confusion seems to have 

arisen in the millingeand grain 
trades of this country over recent in- 
creases in the Italian import duties 
on wheat, wheat flour and semolina. 
Consultations with the United States 
Department of Commerce have re- 
sulted in straightening out this diffi- 
culty, which arose chiefly because of 
the complexities of exchange and the 
mathematics involved in converting 
from a metric basis. In detail the 
authentic tariff figures follow: 


New Old New Old 
Per 100 kilos (gross) Per bushel 


Gold lira U.S. currency 

Wheat ...... 11.00 750 $58 $.39 
Per barrel 

Wheat flour. 16.75 11.50 $2.87 $1.97 
Per barrel 

Semolina ... 22.75 15.50 $3.90 $2.66 







SSE 


ESS ETSI TEE 
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BUREAU OPENS FIRST 
COOKING SCHOOL UNIT 


op 
System of Semipermanent and Traveling 
Schools Proposed—Hope Is to Reach Com- 
munities Throughout United States 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Inaugurating a 
system which it hopes to extend consid- 
erably, the National Food Bureau last 
week opened a cooking school in the 
Warren M. Crosby Store, principal de- 
partment store of Topeka, Kansas. 

A model kitchen, fully equipped with 
the most modern devices, has been built 
in the store, and the Crosby company 
carried newspaper advertising for some 
days prior to the school’s opening, invit- 
ing the housewives of Topeka to attend 
the classes, and advising them that any 
problems they had to offer would be 
solved for them. Arrangements were 
made to seat 250 at the classes, which 
will continue for three months. 

The school opens at 9 a.m. daily, and 
continues until 4 p.m. A telephone in- 
stalled in the kitchen enables housewives 
to call at any time and ask for advice 
or information. All attendants at the 
school are asked to register, giving their 
names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers, so that the bureau may send them 
further information should the occasion 
arise. 

While the school is primarily operated 
as a convenience for those housewives 
who wish information about the latest 
ideas in cooking, there are occasional 
lectures given on dietetics and the true 
food value of white flour. No branny 
products are made in the model kitchen. 
Housewives who ask what flour is being 
used are told that it is “pure white flour 
made here in Topeka.” 

Mrs. Mae Kelly is in charge of the 
school at Topeka, and H. T. Corson, di- 
rector of the National Food Bureau, 
says that he hopes in time to open a 
cooking school department within the 
bureau, which Mrs. Kelly probably would 
head. His present plans call for the 
opening of schools in Wichita and Kan- 
sas City in the near future, and later it 
is hoped to start classes in most of the 
towns of the territory in which the bu- 
reau is operating. Schools would be of a 
semipermanent nature in the larger cit- 
ies, while traveling schools would be used 
to cover the smaller towns. Fortunately, 
the schools cost little to operate, and it 
is Mr. Corson’s belief that the bureau 
will be able to afford what appears at 
first glance to be a somewhat ambitious 
program—that of covering the country 
with a network of classes for women 
who would be given instruction in cook- 
ing and at the same time told of the 
virtues of white flour. 


oo] 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS TO 
INCREASE STORAGE SPACE 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—A contract has been let by 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation for 
an addition of 1,500,000 bus grain stor- 
age to its plant in North Kansas City. 
This will consist of 24 tanks, 95 feet in 
height and with 24 interstices, which will 
be built on a tract ‘adjacent to the 
plant. The addition will provide the mill 
with about 2,750,000 bus of storage ca- 
pacity. 

Ownership will be held by the Kansas 
Flour Mills Elevator Co., and the facili- 
ties will be leased to the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation. The estimated cost 
of the addition, which will be built by 
the Industrial Engineering Co., Kansas 

“City, is between $400,000 and $450,000. 
Construction will begin as soon as the 
weather permits, and it is expected that 
the work will be completed before June 
15. 

oo 


CORNERSTONE LAID FOR UNIT 
OF AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The new Department of Agri- 
culture building is a “symbol of our na- 
tional prosperity to those who make up 
a quarter of our population,” William 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, told a 
gathering of notables at the ceremonies 
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attending the laying of the cornerstone 
of the building on Jan. 14. The struc- 
ture is the first unit of the new build- 
ing, which when completed will connect 
the east and west wings built 21 years 
ago. Later, it will be supplemented by 
another building, the entire structure 
forming the largest single establishment, 
housing agricultural work, in the world. 

The event is of special interest to the 
milling, baking and grain trades, since 
it will house what is in many respects 
their focal point, the bureaus where the 
work of the industry can be correlated 
with the progress in the various sections 
and with the country’s economics gen- 
erally. 

In addition to the secretary’s address, 
brief talks were made by Senator Arthur 
Capper, of Kansas, Representative Gil- 
bert N. Haugen, of Iowa, chairman of 
the House of Representatives agriculture 
committee, and Representative L. J. 
Dickinson, of Iowa, chairman of the 
House subcommittee on agricultural ap- 
propriations. 

oS 


NEW OFFICERS SELECTED 
BY MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 


Minneapouis, Minn. — Charles Gratz, 
Minneapolis baker, last week was elected 
president of the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis, succeeding Joseph Hofer. 
Other officers chosen: Conrad Gernbacher, 
vice president; H. P. Parks, secretary; 
J. Strong, treasurer. : 

Over 50 retail bakers of Minneapolis 
were guests of the King Midas Mill Co. 
at a dinner held at Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute following the meeting. Alex- 
angler G. Graif, district sales manager, 
was in charge of arrangements. R. W. 
Goodell, vice president of the King Midas 
company, was toastmaster. Prior to in- 
troducing the speakers of the evening, 
Mr. Goodell welcomed the bakers. He 
urged them to continue to bake products 
that were fully as as those of the 
housewife. Mr. Goodell spoke of fre- 
quent get-together meetings on the part 
of bakers as a means of bringing about 
good feeling within the industry. 

A. F. Gerhard, head of the baking de- 
partment of the institute, gave bakers 
some formulas showing that, in the long 
run, it was cheaper to make good bread. 
He declared that bakers could not af- 
ford to bake a cheap loaf. Comparing 
two formulas, one of them a very lean 
one, he showed that the total loss in the 
latter was more than 19 per cent, where- 
as that in the richer loaf was only a little 
over 9 per cent. It likewise took more 
heat to bake a lean loaf. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of Dun- 
woody, told bakers of his interest in the 
small tradesman who was independent 
and courageous. He discussed the com- 
bined purchasing power of chain organi- 
zations, and urged bakers to stay with 
their associations, even though occasion- 
ally some move was made which did not 
benefit every one particularly. He told 
the retailers that their greatest salvation 
lay in producing sweet goods in great 
variety. 

Charles Gratz, the newly elected presi- 
dent, spoke briefly, thanking the retail- 
ers for showing their confidence in him 
by their action in electing him to that 
position. 
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FEDERATION PLANS TOPIC 
AT EXECUTIVE GATHERING 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Legislation affecting 
the milling industry, which is now before 
Congress, was the principal topic of dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, held at Chicago, Jan. 9. There 
was also a preliminary discussion of the 
tentative plans for the holding of a mass 
convention of millers in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. Present plans pro- 
pose that this meeting be held late next 


spring or early next summer, extend over 
four days, and combine recreation with 
business. The committee announced that 
plans will be arranged so as to stimulate 
the attendance of not only the millers, 
but their families. The following were 
present at the meeting: H. L. Beecher, 


of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., chairman, Sydney Anderson, pres- 
ident, C. M. Hardenburgh, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Roger S. Hurd. of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, Frank Hutchinson, 
of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va., E. T,. Stanard, of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and A. P. Husband, secretary. 
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DENVER BAKERS CONSIDER 
PROPOSED CITY ORDINANCE 


Denver, Coro.—At the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Denver Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association, held Jan. 8, Arthur 
Weiss, of Weiss’s Bakery, and a member 
of the Denver city council, presented a 
proposed ordinance drawn by the man- 
ager of health and in regard to the op- 
eration of bakeries in this city, and also 
prohibiting the return of stale bakery 
products. 

Mr. Weiss said that bakers of Denver 
had the privilege of making suggestions 
as to changes in the proposed law, so 
the ordinance in its present form was 
turned over to a committee appointed by 
President S. H. Swanson and made up 
as follows: John Stocker, chairman; Jack 
Eisenhardt, A. Bumgartel, E. Yanke, 
Fred Linsenmaire and William Schilling. 
This committee will consider the bill, and 
make suggestions. 

Committees were appointed by Presi- 
dent Swanson as follows: Auditing, Wil- 
liam Lind, W. A. Bender, Al Thornton 
and Frank Hardin. Membership, Fred 
Linsenmaire, chairman, John Stocker, 
Carl Lind, Frank Huiber. Welfare, A. 
Bumgartel, Lou Todhunter and F. 
Knoebel. 
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INTERNATIONAL WILL ADD 
TO STORAGE AT BUFFALO 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A_ 1,100,000-bu 
addition to the grain storage capacity 
of the International Milling Co.’s Buf- 
falo plant will be built, bringing the 
total storage to more than 3,300,000 bus. 
The number of bins will total 73, this 
including interstices. The contract for 
erection of the tanks has been let to 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City. 
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PILLSBURY EQUIPS SECOND 
UNIT OF ENID, OKLA., MILL 


Minneapous, Minn.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. is equipping the second 
unit of its new mill at Enid, Okla., bring- 
ing the capacity of the plant up to 3,500 
bbls daily. Work on the addition has 
already begun. 

The company has also decided to add 
to its elevator capacity at Enid, build- 
ing sufficient tanks to increase its wheat 
storage by 800,000 bus. Max A. Leh- 
man, of Minneapolis, general superin- 
tendent for the company, is now at Enid. 
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REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 
DURING NOVEMBER IS MADE 


Wasuineton, D. C.—An average of 
274.2 Ibs wheat was required in Novem- 
ber, 1928, to produce a barrel of flour, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Department of Commerce. Offal aver- 
aged 78.7 lbs to the barrel of flour. Of 
the total flour output reported, Minne- 
sota produced 18.3 per cent, Kansas 15.5, 
New York 10.6 and Missouri 7.8. 

Statistics of wheat ground and wheat 
milling products by states for Novem- 
ber show that 891 concerns, operating 
1,056 mills, reported, of which 85, with a 
daily capacity of 29,346 bbls, were idle. 
Of these 891 concerns, 852 which were in 
operation in 1925 produced approximate- 
ly 92 per cent of the total wheat flour 
(114,689,930 bbls), reported at the bi- 
ennial census of manufactures for that 
year. Thirty-nine concerns with 40: mills 
(daily capacity, 10,803 bbls), not includ- 
ed in the statistics of 1925, reported pro- 
nae of 115,474 bbls flour during the 
month. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
DONATE FELLOWSHIP 


Association of Operative Millers Establishes 
Fellowship of $540 Annually at Kansas 
State Agricultural College for Research 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Association of 
Operative Millers has established an in. 
dustrial fellowship in the department of 
milling at Kansas State Agricultural 
College with a value of $540 annually, 
The object of this fellowship is to pro- 
mote research in milling technology. 

The first fellow will be chosen some 
time in the near future by the college 
authorities. The terms of the fellowship 
rule that, at the time of his choice, 
he shall have obtained a bachelor’s de- 
gree. He will then investigate some 
problem related to the milling of wheat. 
He will be permitted to take such a 
college assignment as would make it 
possible for him to obtain his master’s 
degree in two semesters and one sum- 


‘mer school. 


This plan has largely been adopted at 
the suggestion of the association’s re- 
search committee, which has been very 
active in the past and which was granted 
$500 for research work at the organiza- 
tion’s last convention in Minneapolis. 

The association points out that in 
choosing Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege for the fellowship it was selecting 
a college that had a well-equipped, mod- 
ern mill in which the work could be car- 
ried out and, further, the dean of the 
milling department of this college, Dr. 
C. O. Swanson, nearly three years ago 
suggested to the association that a fel- 
lowship was one of the best ways of 
promoting research. Dr. Swanson said 
at that time: “One of the most economi- 
cal and best ways to promote research 
in any line, especially under pioneer con- 
ditions, is to have fellowships. That is, 
young men who have completed their 
undergraduate Work are placed in an 
institution having facilities for research 
work, and work under the direction of 
an older and more experienced man. The 
young man pursues further studies in the 
fundamental sciences, but he makes a 
problem in applied science the object of 
his research. . . . The results are of 
benefit both to the people who furnish 
the money, who gain by his investiga- 
tions, and to the young man who ad- 
vances in education and experience. . . . 
Suppose we had such a fellow working 
on problems of tempering and corruga- 
tions. We would get fundamental facts, 
and then we could quit our guessing. 
This would be a beginning. Proceeding 
along this line, ... . we could lay the 
only sure and possible foundation for a 
milling science.” 


MINNESOTA BAKERS WILL 
HOLD CONVENTION IN JUNE 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota will hold their an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Lowry, St. 
Paul, June 18-20. Convention plans 
have as yet taken only general shape, 
but officers of the association promise 
an elaborate program. It is hoped that 
last year’s record attendance will be 
broken this year. Joseph Hofer, Minne- 
apolis, is president of the association, 
and J. A. Janovec secretary. 
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ASSOCIATED BAKERIES’ SERVICE 

According to an announcement by E. 
B. Nicolait, the Associated Bakeries 
Service, Inc., New York, has withdrawn 
from every connection with the former 
Cadillac Home Bakeries, Inc., now the 
Storck Baking Co., Detroit. This action 
is said to have been officially taken 0” 
Jan. 8, because of disagreement wit 
George J. Kolowich, for whom the plant 
was taken over, concerning the terms. 


oe 


NEBRASKA MILLERS TO MEET 

Omana, Nes.—According to a recent 
announcement, the Nebraska Millers’ AS 
sociation will hold its annual meeting ™ 
Omaha, Jan. 17. The association has 4? 
extensive membership, and its officers 4v¢ 
expecting a representative group of mill: 
ers to attend. 
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STANDARD MILLING IS 


IP HS SOUGHT BY.GOLD DUST 





inn Offer Made to Shareholders Will Remain 
_ Open Until Feb. 1—Milling Com- 

* pany Increases Stock 

1 of The Gold Dust Corporation last week 
in- offered to acquire the Standard Milling 


t of Co. New York, on the basis of an ex- 
ural change of stock at the rate of two 
aly. shares Gold Dust common for each share 


— of Standard Milling common, one share 
of Gold Dust $6 dividend cumulative 
ome preferred stock for one Standard Mill- 
lege ing 6 per cent noncumulative preferred. 
ship The Gold Dust dividend preferred is a 
vice, new issue. 
de- The offer will remain open until Feb. 1. 
ome Relative to the Gold Dust offer to 
eat. shareholders of the Standard Milling 
ha Co. the latter has issued a statement 
‘ it showing that net earnings in the past 
ers 


five years applicable to common stock 
Lael yielded a high of $11.07 per share and 

a low of $5.27, giving an average of $9.14 
d at r share. Total net assets, exclusive 
Te- of goodwill and before bonded debt, are 
very over $30,000,000. After deduction of 


nted bonded debt there is a net worth, exclu- 
viza- sive of goodwill, behind each preferred 
and common share of $108.96. 

B The Standard Milling Co. has an- 
Cal- nounced an increase of its authorized 
we common stock of $10,000,000, bringing 
nod- the figure to $25,000,000. This action 
be was taken by stockholders at their meet- 
the ing on Jan. 11. 

oa The stock has a par value of $100, 


and directors plan to offer stockholders 
fe the right to subscribe 62,468 shares at 
sof $100 per share at the ratio of one new 


= share for each two old ones held. 


h Proceeds will be used to retire the 
po company’s first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
ry’ bonds and its gold notes, leaving a 
hele funded debt of $2,275,000. There are 

now outstanding 124,937 common shares, 
a 20,000 of these being held by the Gold 
an Dust Corporation. 

The oo 

1 the , 

= « 1 WEHLE BAKING CO. MERGED 

cot (WITH HATHAWAY BAKERIES | 
rnis 

tiga- New Yorx, N. Y.—Consolidation of 


ad- the Wehle Baking Co., Rochester, with 
the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Boston, has 


king been announced by Louis A. Wehle, 
uga- president of the former company. The 
‘acts, Wehle organization owns three plants in 
sing. Rochester, N.-Y., Youngstown, Ohio, and 
ding Milwaukee, Wis. Approximately 165 
> the routes are operated from the three bak- 
‘or a eries, and the company does about $1,- 


750,000 business annually. Hathaway 
plants are located in eastern New York 
and the New England states. Directors 
of the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., will be 
Louis A. Wehle, Alton Hastings, Walter 
Dietz, Alton Hathaway, Frank Eighme, 
L. M. Gardner and Arno Geiser. 


UNE 


iated 

r an- ><> 

y, St. 

“3: fi LE. BOWMAN TAKES CHARGE 
hape, 

ome OF COMMANDER FLOUR CO. 
that Minweapouis, Minn.—L. E. Bowman, 
ll be manager of the Pittsburgh office of the 
a. Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
ation, 


will take over the management of the 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, it 
as been announced. Mr. Bowman, a 
re nephew of C. T. Olson, vice president of 
ce the Commander Milling Co., succeeds the 
oy E. late Roy P. Purchase. He was once 


eries President of the Pittsburgh Flour Club. 
rawn The Commander Milling Co. is now 
yrmer organizing a Baltimore branch. C. E. 


the Mounts has left Philadelphia for that 
ction city to assist C. Depyster Volk, who 
on on will be in charge. e latter has han- 






with dled the Commander account there for 
plant 18 years, 
sa oo 
UNIFORM STATISTICS FOR 
—" WHEAT TRADE ARE PLANNED 
5? As- Wasurxcrox, D. C.—Uniform and 
ng in comparable statisties for the world 
as an t trade, along with other agricul- 
rs are industries, is the pu of a cen- 
‘mill- Sus of the International Institute of Ag- 





re at Rome, final plans for which 
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have just been drawn here. The census 
will be taken in 1930, 

The statistics of the various countries 
af ‘the world for different periods are 
now so widely varied that comparison 
is regarded as very difficult. The cen- 
sus will attempt to establish uniform 
figures which will show the relative posi- 
tion and development in the world as a 
whole and in the different countries. 

They will include comparable and pe- 
riodic data on grain establishments, pro- 
duction, index numbers of prices, ex- 
ternal trade and shipping. 

Leon M. Estabrook, director of cen- 
sus for the institute, was formerly chief 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates in the 
Department of Agriculture, and in that 


T. 


in Texas recently acquired by General Mills, Inc., from Frank Kell. Mr. Thatch- 
er’s headquarters will be in Wichita Falls, Texas. , 





be given to the engineers on the program 
of the annual.convention of the Missouri 
association, which will be held at Kan- 
sas City in May. A number of bake- 
shop problems were discussed. 

It was decided that the chapter should 
meet on the third Saturday of every 
alternate month, and the fact was em- 
phasized that all were invited to attend 
the meetings, whether or not they were 
members of the association. 
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CROP OUTLOOK IN SOUTHWEST 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—An excellent 
prospect is in sight for the wheat in 
the panhandles of Texas and Oklahoma, 
due to abundant rains during November 


C. THATCHER, formerly vice president and general manager of the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., will be in charge of all the plants 
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capacity has been in contact frequently 
with leaders in the grain and milling in- 
dustries. 
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KANSAS CITY CHAPTER OF 
BAKERY ENGINEERS MEETS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—About 30 persons 
attended the meeting of the Kansas City 
chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, at the City Club, here, 
on Jan. 12. This was the first meeting 
of the chapter since its inauguration last 
November. 

C. J. Patterson, of the C. J. Patterson 
Corporation, Kansas City, presided, and 
the members elected the following offi- 
cers: Dean F. Leisenring, of the Jordan 
Baking Co.; Topeka, president, J. Mc- 
Duffy, of the Junge Baking Co., Joplin, 
vice president, and William. Stoneman, 


Jr., of the Paniplus Co. Kansas City, 
secretary. 

William Markwardt, president of the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
spoke briefly and said that a place would 


and December. Thousands of acres of 
virgin land have been sown to wheat this 
year, following last year’s unusual yields 
of all kinds of grains. ~ 
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SMUTTY WHEAT LOSSES 

The agricultural department of tbe 
University of Minnesota last week re- 
ported that wheat growers lose millions 
of dollars annually through shipments 
of smutty wheat. In a shipment from 
one county 67 cars out of 121 graded 
smutty, causing a loss of more than 
$6,300 to the shipper. 


oo) 


MEETING DATE CHANGED 
BY WISCONSIN MILLERS 


Cuicaco, Inxr.—The annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Millers’ Association, orig- 
inally scheduled for Jan. 24 at Milwau- 
kee, has been postponed, S. C. Northrop, 
secretary, has announced. It is likely 
that it will be held early in February. 
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PROGRESS REPORTED AT 
OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING 


Improved Conditions Cited at Annual Gath- 
ering of Reorganized Association—Stale 
Returns Show Marked Decrease 


Cotumsus, Oxn1o, Jan. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The first annual convention 
of the new Ohio Bakers’ Association 
opened yesterday afternoon at the Chit- 
tenden Hotel, here, with a representa- 
tive attendance of bakers and allied 
tradesmen. S. L. Seelig, of the Holsum 
Baking Co., Columbus, president of the 
association, in his address spoke of the 
greatly improved conditions in Ohio dur- 
ing the past year and pleaded for con- 
tinued support of the association in or- 
der that the situation might be still fur- 
ther improved. 

George A. Daut, secretary-business 
manager, gave a report of his activities 
in 1928, reviewing the last annual meet- 
ing when the association was reorganized, 
and.told how the bakers had responded 
in raising the necessary funds. He also 
said that there had been an abatement 
of 85 per cent in the practice of taking 
back stales, which represented a saving 
of more than $1,000,000. Many bakers 
present told of the benefits which they 
had received from the rigid enforcement 
of the nonreturn of stales law. 

Dr. M. B. Graff, of Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, spoke on “Quality Cake at a 
Profit,” the only technical subject which 
was discussed on the opening day. 

On behalf of the board of trustees, F. 
L. Mulholland, legal counsel, of Toledo, 
presented W. E. Long, president of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, with a book 
containing a message of appreciation to 
him for his services to and co-operation 
with Ohio bakers. 

Convention sessions will be continued 
to-day, and the final gatherings will be 
held to-morrow. 


oo 


ENID BUILDING CONTRACTS 
LET BY GENERAL MILLS 


Minneapous, Minn.— General Mills, 
Inc., has awarded contracts for the con- 
struction of a 2,000,000-bu elevator and 
working house on the property it recent- 
ly acquired at Enid, Okla. The elevator 
is to be of concrete construction, 125 
tanks, with 54 individual carload size 
bins in the head house. The latest type 
of equipment for the rapid handling of 
grain will be installed. The plant is to 
be ready for operation by June 15. 

Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., a 
subsidiary of General Mills, Inc., will 
have the management of the new elevator 
at Enid. 

o> 


T. C. THATCHER TO MANAGE 
GENERAL MILLS IN TEXAS 


Oxranoma City, Oxra—T. _ C. 


‘Thatcher, for several years vice presi- 


dent and general manager of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., one of 
the Kell mills recently sold to General 
Mills, Inc., has left here for Wichita 
Falls, Texas, to assume management of 
the plants now owned by General Mills, 
Inc., in Texas. It is understood that 
Mr. Thatcher .will have supervision over 
the management of the mills at Wichita 
Falls, Vernon, Waco and Amarillo. 


oo > 


DULUTH BOARD#s®LECTION 

DututH, Mixx.—B. J. Stockman, 
president of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co., was re-elected president of the 
Board of Trade Clearing House Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization last week. . H. Spencer, 
of the Consolidated Elevator Co., was 
named vice president, an office which was 
vacant in 1928, due to the resignation of 
E. N. Bradley. George Foster was 
again chosen secretary-manager, and S. 
W. Paine assistant secretary-manager. 
Mr. Stockman and O. E. Martin were 
elected to the board of directors, which 
is of G. H. Spencer, W. J. 
McCabe, J. W. Galvin, G. G. Barnum 
and H. S. Newell. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers in Midyear Meeting 


HE fifth midyear convention of the Penn- 

sylvania Bakers’ Association surpassed ex- 

pectations, both .in attendance and in the 

dissemination of ideas. Twice a year this 

organization meets, in the spring to inject 
a limited amount of business into a large lot of 
pleasure, and in January really to learn as much as 
possible about efficient and economic conduct of the 
baking business. Only through actual attendance and 
participation in the discussions can the full inspiration 
of such a gathering be felt, and to the baker who 
stayed at home the printed report gives but a black 
and white picture of a colorful experience. 

The sessions were held Jan, 7-8 in the new senate 
office building at Harrisburg. President Dwyer’s open- 
ing address characterized this meeting as of greater 
importance to the industry than any preceding it, 
since such serious problems faced it—the competition 
of other foods to replace bread, propaganda against 
flour products by food faddists, consolidations and 
chain store competition. “All of these,” he said, “make 
imperative concerted action for the common good.” 


Mr. Dare in Charge 
George H. Dare, of the Huber Baking Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., president of the Pennsylvania chapter 
of the Bakery Sales Promotion Association, then took 
charge of the program. The first discussion, on “Pro- 
duction, from a Sales Standpoint,” was led by Gerard 


R. Williams, of the Williams Bakery, Scranton, as- ~ 


sisted by A. T. Tobey, R. W. Britton and E. R. 
Braun, Jr., with the topics, market analysis, com- 
plaints, and cleanliness, assigned the different speakers. 

One question that interested all, answered by Mr. 
Britton, was, “How would you proceed to make an 
analysis of your market, and what would such an 
analysis accomplish?” His reply, in brief, reeommend- 
ed that an outside agency, carefully chosen and ex- 
perienced in such investigations, be employed to make 
the survey; 25 or 30 stores in each section be called 
on, and classified as to size and type. Among the 
questions to be included in the grocer questionnaire 
were: 

“What brands of bread do you carry?” 

“What is your best seller, second best, third best?” 

“Do you find that the cut prices of chain stores 
materially affect your business on these same prod- 
ucts, ie., if the chain store is selling bread at 3@5c 
less than the independent grocer, does it affect the 
independent grocer’s bread sales, even though the 
cheaper loaf may be smaller?” 

This summary could be classified to show where 
sales were best, in the small, medium or large stores, 
and concentrated salesmanship should then be applied 
where needed. 

In a housewife survey the questions should bring 
out what brand of bread was bought and why (pos- 
sibly because of flavor, texture, convenient delivery, 
homemade quality, etc); how long used, where bought 
(chain grocer, neighborhood baker, etc.). Where home 
baking still prevailed, little could be accomplished 
through an analysis. Bread consumption was above 
the average, Mr. Britton said, where the baker offered 
the kind of loaf meeting with most general approval, 
the size as well as its flavor being a contributing 
factor. From the survey could be determined who 
was the strongest competitor in the market, the pos- 
sibility of further sales and the importance of adver- 
tising the kind of bread the housewife preferred. 


Investigation of Claims 

Mr. Braun advised thorough and quick investiga- 
tion of claims and thorough and quick settlement, par- 
ticularly of those reflecting un shop production. He 
warned against the exaggeration of complaints in a 
neighborhood, suggesting calls on near-by housewives 
to leave sample loaves and an invitation to inspect the 
plant, and urged that the route manager or sales 
manager hear complaints before the production de- 
partment. ; 

“Red Ink,” a skit ably done by Albert S. Schmidt, 
Robert H. Ross, -E. O. McGregor, T. M. Carey and 
Herbert M. Manning, showed the real root of many 
bakery production and management troubles, with the 
remedy. 

Before returning to the subject of sales, Mr. 
Dwyer, after luncheon, introduced three members of 
the Pennsylvania department of agriculture who are 
interested in the baking industry, Dr. Charles G. Jor- 
dan, who spoke briefly, Raymond G. Bressler, and 
George A. Stuart. Mr. Stuart is especially dear to 
bakers, and he well deserved the three cheers and a 
tiger they so vociferously gave him. 

_ The program was continued by Charles S. Good- 
man, of the Bricker Baking Co., Lancaster, president 
of the Bakery Sales Promotion Association, whose 
most important message was a plea for advertising, 
not for the individual plant, but for the industry as a 
whole, since only by increased consumption through 


By L. M. Barnes 


consumer education can business be healthily improved. 


J. G. Luniak, sales manager for the Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, in an entertaining and capable 
manner led a discussion based on organization from 
the sales standpoint. The first epennet contributing 
to this was A. H. Newman, of the Hagerty Baking 
Co., Philipsburg, on the selection of personnel, which 
he regarded as important as equipment, and among 
the things to be considered were the applicant’s adap- 
tability to the baker’s type of selling and whether he 
would work intelligently. A questionnaire covered the 
applicant’s selling experience and personal history in 
so far as it might affect his work, and a prospect 
should know the disadvantages as well as advantages 
of selling bread. 

“Supervision” was the topic of John D. Bauer, of 
the Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury. This could 
be done, he said, by a leading or driving method, the 
former, however, making for loyalty, an essential to 
success. He recommended supervision as regularly as 
possible, and included in a sales manager’s or route 
supervisor’s daily report were suggested the appear- 
ance of salesmen, condition of posters, comments from 
dealer on advertising, new stops, complaints. 

Salesmen should report the death or serious illness 
of a customer, with brief details, dealers who changed 
location, sold the business, opened a new store, and 











James B. Dwyer, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association 























an appropriate letter should be sent from the office. ° 
Frequent analyses of sales records to show the weak 
spots needing strengthening, and noting the amount 
of bread sold per stop per day and where a salesman 
was below the average figuring the average necessary 
to bring it up properly, were other valuable sugges- 
tions, ; 

Under the head of “Compensation,” Lee B. Inscho, 
of the Harris-Boyer Co., Johnstown, quoted statistics 
from the Pennsylvania department of labor and in- 
dustry on the wages paid in some of the leading lines. 
Exclusive of executives or clerks, they ranged from 
$25.67 per week up to $35, and bread and bakery shop 
employees received an average of $28.66. He pointed 
out that an industry which depends on a high | senek 
of service cannot use a low type of salesman, despite 
any desire to reduce costs, and no bakery can hope 
for ultimate success unless those who are responsible 
see that employees receive fair compensation and that 
they give loyalty and fair returns. . 

Charles T. Kepner, of the Fayette Baking Co., 
Connellsville, and Carl F. Stroehmann, of Stroehmann 
Bros., Williamsport, were home, ill. Mr. Stroeh- 
mann’s paper, read by Mr. Luniak, gave cleanliness 
and punctuality as salesmen essentials, also a knowl- 
edge of the product and its manufacture. 

Horace Crider, of the Homestead (Pa.) Baking 
Co., chairman of the | ative committee, spoke en-_ 
tertainingly and feelingly on stale returns, a subject 
vital to the industry, which had been studied by the 
committee to determine if legislation would control it. 


If such a law were in force, Mr. Crider stated, the 
baker who so wished would find ways to evade it— 
indeed, was doubtless already planning how to do 50, 
The committee reported itself in entire accord with 
the statement of the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association that legislation should be used 
only as a last resort, while education and co-operation 
should be attempted before it. 
Hiring a Truck Driver 

The humorous skit, “Hiring a Truck Driver,” be- 
sides showing the histrionic ability in the association, 
brought home the important points of the entire day. 
Henry Burton played the manager, Adolph Jahn the 
truck driver, ambitious to “take a crack at bread 
ree. A G. Leonard Conly as sales manager showed 
the advantages and disadvantages of selling bread, D, 
L. McIntyre gave the auditor’s slant, and H. Muller- 
Thym an insight into bread manufacture, ingredients 
and purchase. 

The Tuesday morning session was opened by Mr. 
Dwyer reading telegrams and letters from Henry 
Stude, L. J. Schumaker, Michael Baker, Miss Mary 
Brooke and T. Smith. The Mid-Eastern Chapter of 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers had charge 
of the meeting, and Richards J. Conly, chairman, pre- 
sided, urging in his brief address not only membership 
in the society but attendance at its meetings as well. 

The first speaker was Peter G. Pirrie, associate 
editor of Bakers Weekly, who gave the same talk on 
bread faults and their correction as he gave in Chi- 
cago. He said that while the production and sales 
departments must work in harmony in order to pro- 
duce financial success, costs must be properly con- 
trolled, and following this in importance came bread 
uniformity. To insure this he recommended bread 
scoring and, picking up one loaf from several that had 
been submitted by local bakers, he analyzed it on a 
numerical basis and then looked for the trouble that 
prevented a perfect loaf, just as should be done by 
the men operating the bakery. 

When this talk was over, Mr. Pirrie brought up the 
subject of recirculation of flour bags. Figures gath- 
ered from the men present tallied proportionately with 
those in New York City, and showed that an equal 
number who recirculated them were using cotton, jute 
and grain bags. Considering the number of times a 
bag could be refilled, with the initial cost, it was found 
that the ultimate cost of jutes was about 2c each, cot- 
tons 8c and grain bags 1%4c, even when cleaning and 
repairing were included, The sifting loss was also 
less in grain bags. 

Quality Loaf Advocated 

The final speaker of the convention was Fred C. 
Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann Co., who, in spite of 
a recent attack of influenza, made a capable address 
along the lines of previous recommendations for ade- 
quate material and proper equipment to produce the 
quality loaf. In closing, he gave figures on production 
and labor costs in the bakery that showed a variance 
in wholesale plants of 2.69 to 15 per cent of the 
selling price, and in retail bakeries of 18 to 30. In 
the wholesale plants the low figure existed where only 
four kinds of bread were manufactured and _ there 
was -no bench in the shop; the higher figure existed 
where 40 per cent of the goods were made by hand on 
the bench. In retail shops, where the costs were low, 
the boss worked with a helper, but in the shops with 
high cost the boss did no work and a first-class man 
and helper were employed. 

Richards Conly, Paul Jenkins and Henry Burton 
joined in presenting a skit entitled, “What th’ Hell?” 
in which the boss came in for a panning from the 
production engineer because he refused to buy quality 
material and keep the equipment in repair. This 
playlet graphically illustrated the important points 
included in earlier papers. 

The only social feature of the convention was the 
banquet on Monday night at the Penn Harris Hotel. 
The committee in charge of this, consisting of E. 5. 
Manbeck, E. Walter Long, George W. Fisher, Charles 
S. Goodman and Henry Latus, deserved great credit 
for its successful arrangements, not only for dinner, 
but for interesting speakers as well. Over 200 were 
present to enjoy the evening. President J. B. Dwyer 
presided, and the speakers, Russell R. Kohr, Dr. Leon 
B: Prince, Joseph A. Hama and Benjamin Apple, 
all not only entertained their hearers most successfully 
but concealed within the sugar of. their talk a little 


‘message to be carried home. Benjamin Apple, former 


president of the association, was received with unusual 
applause in special recognition of his recent election 
to the state senate. When Mr. Apple took his seat 
there on Jan. 1 a large floral piece, with a loaf of 
bread in the center and minute apples attached, was 
sent to his desk in the senate chamber from the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association. 5 
An attendance list is published on page 225 of this 
e. 
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ANSEL S. LEO, newly elected presi- 

dent of the New York Flour Club, 
Inc., entered the flour business in New 
York about 18 years ago on his own ac- 
count. His trade has grown until he is 
now one of the largest brokers in the 


New York market. Mr. Leo represents 
the accounts of the Commander Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., and the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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OFFICERS CHOSEN BY 
NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB 


Ansel S. Leo Elected.to Presidency to Suc- 
ceed Edward F. Siney—Robert Kort- 
right Becomes Member 


New York, N. Y.—At the annual 
meeting and election of officers of the 
New York Flour Club, Inc., held Jan. 8, 
Ansel S. Leo was selected to fill the 
office of president, and Henry A. Meyen- 
berg, of the Raymond-Hadley Co., Inc., 
that of vice president. F. B. Bates was 
also elected secretary, and James Haf- 
fenberg treasurer. ; 

The meeting was held in one of the 
private dining rooms of the Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club, with a repre- 
sentative attendance. Other business 
transacted was mostly of a routine na- 
ture. Robert Kortright, New York rep- 
resentative of the American Maid Flour 
Mills, Houston, Texas, was elected to 
membership. The treasurer’s report 
showed that all dues had been paid for 
the year, with two exceptions. 

A vote of thanks was tendered, at the 
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OUR DAILY BREAD 


RECENT issue of The North- 

western Miller contained an il- 
lustration of a church service in Cali- 
fornia when bread was distributed to 
the congregation. Now from Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, comes the news that the 
minister at St. Paul’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church there recently preached 
& sermon upon the subject of “Our 
Daily Bread,” which he described as 
a.deeply spiritual, thoroughly Bibli- 
cal and perfectly practical discussion 
of a problem that absorbed the atten- 
tion of Joseph in Egypt and “de- 
mands our thought at- the breakfast 

€ to-morrow morning.” At the 
close of the service, 500 small loaves 
of bread baked by Wichita bakers 
Were distributed among the congre- 
gation. 


conclusion of the meeting, to Edward F. 
Siney, the retiring president, and other 
officers who had successfully handled the 
club’s affairs during the past year. 


oo 
NEW GERMAN SHIPS 


Lonpon, Ene.—According to reports 
from Germany, the share capital of the 
North German Lloyd, the headquarters 
of which are at Bremen, has recently 
been increased to enable the company to 
carry out its plans for building six mod- 
ern cargo ships. 

The recent newest vessel, the Colum- 
bus, which is the present largest ship in 
the mercantile marine, has not given sat- 
isfaction in regard to speed, and it is 
understood that she is to be withdrawn 
from service for a time to have her en- 
gine power increased. During the sea- 
son this year the company is planning 


to maintain a weekly service between 
Bremerhaven and New York with three 
large vessels, the Europa, the Bremen 
and the Columbus, and at the busiest 
time to maintain the weekly service by 
two vessels, accomplishing the journey 
in six days at a speed of 2642 or 27 knots 
per hour, thereby surpassing all other 
steamers for speed. 

The reconstruction of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line, usually known as “Ha- 
pag,” has been going on apace since the 
war, and the line now owns a fleet, in- 
cluding vessels ordered and building, of 
more than 1,000,000 gross tons. The 
headquarters of this line are at Ham- 
burg, and its services extend to all parts 
of the world. The spirit prevailing 
among the shipping leaders of Germany 
seems to be of quiet determination and 
hard work, and they are making a strong 
bid for the tourist trade. 


OOO OOO OL OL OE OO OL DOO POOL DOOODOOLDOOOV LD 


N 1924 the Philadelphia Flour Club inaugurated the custom of holding an 
annual Christmas party at the Bourse for the poor children of the city. Now 
the club has the co-operation of the Bourse, the Board of Trade and the Mari- 


time Exchange. 


Frank Montrose, flour salesman, appeared as Santa Claus. 


This year, on Dec. 21, more than 500 children were guests.“ 


His success in this 


role may be observed by the rapt expressions with which he is being regarded in 


the upper picture. 


The adults in the lower group, left to right, are Charles A. 


Devlin, steamship agent, Stewart Unkles, local manager of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. and former president of the Philadelphia Flour Club, Filson 
Graff, of the Barnes-Irwin grain firm, Miss Jones, a welfare worker, and James 
J. Rodgers, flour broker. 
pictures. 


A Philadelphia Inquirer photographer made the 


















































































































































































































































































































































































DWARD F. SINEY, retiring presi- 

dent of the New York Flour Club, 
Inc., has been connected with the New 
York trade since his boyhood, his first 
position being with J. Lathrop & Co., 
domestic and export flour. In 1901 a 
partnership was formed between Mr. 
Siney and William Hewer. Ten years 
ago Mr. Hewer retired from business, 
Mr. Siney then joining W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., with which firm he 
continues to be associated. 


<_< SO OOS 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR CLUB 
TO HOLD MEETING JAN. 18 


‘Puwabetpnia, Pa.—The monthly lun- 
cheon meeting of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia has been postponed a week, 
and will be held on Jan. 18, at 12:30 p.m. 

S. Edward Knighton, president of the 
club, has returned from a short business 
trip to Wilmington, Del. 

The King Midas Mill Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has applied for membership in 
the Flour Club of Philadelphia. 

The club is planning to hold shortly 
a joint meeting with the Bakers’ Club 
of Philadelphia. 

oS 
BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Buffalo Flour 
Club, held its regular weekly luncheon 
on Jan. 8. Golf came in for a good 
deal of consideration. Routine business 
was transacted. 

oS 

Foreign, as well as domestic, demand 
for the products of American farms and 
factories is steadily expanding. During 
the past year there has been an excep- 
tionally large growth of exports of fin- 
ished manufactures — especially automo- 
biles, machinery and petroleum products. 





PIONEER MILL OFFERS STOCK © 


FLOUR mill which has been in 

operation since 1751 and which 
is reputed to have supplied the Con- 
tinental Army with flour is offering 
a block of stock to the public. The 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Milling Co., in or- 
der to acquire the Ludenbach Flour 
Mills, will offer 20,000 shares of 
Class A participating stock, and later 
will sell 11,500 common shares. The 
company is under the management 
of G. G. Barber, a director of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, H. 
J. White, C. W. Jewell, formerly 
general manager of the Ludenbach 
Milling Co., F. P. Snyder and T. R. 
Boskerck. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Strength in the options and in. pre- 
miums on cash wheat has brought about 
an advance of about 40c bbl in flour in 
the past week, resulting in a marked im- 
provement in demand. Many buyers, 
who had been hesitating about anticipat- 
ing their spring requirements at this 
time, hurried to cover. Total bookings 
by spring wheat mills for the week end- 
ing Jan. 12 were more than double those 
of the preceding seven days, reaching al- 
most 115 per cent of the capacity rep- 
resented. 

Wheat Premiums Advance. — Those 
buyers who waited too long and did not 
get in before the full advance are still 
waiting in the hope that the market will 
again recede to recent low levels. Mill- 
ers, however, feel that the advance will 
hold, because of the advancing premiums 
on choice milling wheat. 

Demand for clears is inclined to lag. 
Most companies have both first and sec- 
ond to offer for prompt and future ship- 
ment. A few still have plenty of orders 
for clears on their books but, lacking 
directions, they are anxious to sell for 
prompt shipment. 

Shipping Directions—The question of 
directions is still causing a good many 
mills considerable concern. Some com- 
panies apparently are getting more than 
their share, and are running 10 per cent 
heavier than they had planned. The ma- 
jority, however, are anxious for direc- 
tions. Mill operations in the Northwest 
are not at all in keeping with the vol- 
ume of business booked, which is gen- 
erally credited as being much heavier 
than a year ago. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 15 Year ago 

GOREOM cccccvccevoce $6.50@7.00 $7.45@7.90 
Standard patent ..... 6.25@6.55 7.30@7.60 
Second patent ....... 6.15@6.25 7.10@7.30 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.85@6.00 6.90@7.05 
First clear, jute*..... 5.05@5.30 5.90@6.25 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.10 3.75@4,70 
Whole wheat ........ 5.55@5.75 7.40@7.65 
Graham, standard .... 5.55@5.65 6.30@6.45 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


For the first time in many weeks, 
semolinas have advanced in price, mov- 
ing up %ec lb. The market has shown 
considerable strength in the past few 
days, and several good sales were report- 
ed made. Some men in the trade look 
for still higher prices. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 8c, durum fancy patent 2%c, 
and No. 8 semolina 2%@2%c. 

In the week ending Jan. 12, nine Min- 
neapolis and interiot mills made 61,868 
bbls durum products, compared with 54,- 
124 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1342 were in operation Jan. 15: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mifll. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C and F mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan. 6-13 ....... 460,800 177,679 39 
Previous week .. 460,800 182,768 40 
Year ago ....... 460,800 272,713 59 
Two years ago... 460,800 189,512 41 
Three years ago. 522,000 254,659 49. 
Four years ago.. 559,800 211,793 38 
Five years ago... 661,100 232,790 41 
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ROBERT T. BEATTY, NORTHWESTERN EDITOR 


118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Correspondents at Duluth-Superier and Great Falls 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking”’ 





Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 910 bbls last week, 226 
in the previous week, 566 a year ago, 
and 1,120 two years ago. 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign pat by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Jan. 12, 1929, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


co Output—, -—Exports—, 

1928-29 1927-28 1928-29 1927-28 

Minneapolis .. 4,369 6,220 12 23 
WO cccces 168 170 15 15 
Duluth-Sup. .. 605 464 cos vee 
Outside. ....... 4,783 4,818 168 69 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 


.ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 


comparisons: ; 
Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 6-12 ....... 276,160 140,826 61 
Previous week .. 410,250 163,119 40 
Year ago ....... 428,700 248,427 68 
Two years ago... 440,340 216,212 49 
Three years ago. 424,890 239,448 66 
Four years ago.. 424,890 241,741 57 
Five years ago... 372,000 212,472 67 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output—.. --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Dec. 15 66 71,675 227,857 205,686 9,424 1,958 
Dec, 22 67 68,025 222,234 177,839 11,183 4,932 
Dec, 29 64 68,575 158,934 152,900 5,360 38,945 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Jan. 5 66 68,375 168,984 197,550 7,766 1,157 
Jan, 12 43 46,025 140,825 148,225 1,214 357 


NOTES 

The Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 
recently installed a sprinkler system in 
the ‘plant, 

John V. Bass, of the John V. Bass 
Flour Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, is: pass- 
ing a few days in Minneapolis. 

W. J. de Winter, export manager: of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., left: last 
week for Cuban and South American 
markets. 

E, J. Price, department sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, will leave Jan. 16 for the 
Southeast. 


Harold Thurman, representative of 
Jacob Thurman, flour jobber, Boston, is 
in Minneapolis this week visiting mill 
connections. 

F. C. Bennett, formerly in the sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., has joined the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Co., 1620-105 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


The Smith Mill & Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion; capital stock, $50,000. B. L. Smith, 
R. T. Smith and Arthur W. Leder are 
the principals. 

Fritz Rauch, a miller, of Innsbruck, 
Tyrol, who has been for some time in 
western Canada, investigating the 
and milling situation, is visiting in 
Minneapolis this week. 


Samuel C. Milliman, an employee of 
the state grain ins on department 
since 1897, and one of the first white men 
born in Anoka County, Minnesota, died, 
Jan. 10, at Minnea’ 


Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. 
Pillsbury, will: sail from New York on 
Feb. 2 for a Mediterranean cruise on the 
steamship Roma. 


May. 

W. A. Maney, Maney Bros. Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., was married, Christmas Day, 
to Miss May Handstad, of Minneapolis. 


They are at home at 1540 East Minne- 
haha Parkway. 


B. N. Lathrop, mill representative, 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis last week 
accompanied by Richard A. Hoyt, vice 
president and treasurer of the Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., the ac- 
count of which mill Mr. Lathrop handles. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., lin- 
seed crusher, last week declared a quar- 
terly cash dividend of $1 on common 
stock. The previous one was 75c. A 
dividend of 100 per cent in common 
stock was also declared on the common. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., who is a director 
of the Great Northern Railway Co., was 
present at the dedication ceremonies on 
the opening of the eight-mile tunnel 
throu, the Cascade Mountains, in 
Washington, Jan, 13. The tunnel, the 
boring of which took three years, cost 
$14,000,000. 

The Howard Corporation, Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated by Charles H. 
Briggs, of the Howard ~&.Flour 
Testing Laboratory, Jeanette G. Briggs, 
James V. Crooks and Edna B. Crooks. 
The company’s incorporation papers 
state that it is organized to exterminate 
fungus growth and vermin in cereal 
plants. Capitalization, $50,000. 

The Farmers’ Union has leased from 
the city of St. Paul the recently com- 
pleted grain warehouse on the Mississip- 
pi River in that city. In addition, the 
union will acquire from the receivers of 
the Equity Co-operative Exchange the 
elevator which adjoins the warehouse. It 
is pointed out that the warehouse will 
be an aid in assembling mixed cars of 
flour, feed, etc., for members. 


North Dakota and Montana have more 
land under cultivation at present than 
ever before in history, the O. M. Corwin 
Co. reported last week in a statement 
summing up its 1928 activities. At the 
annual meeting of the Corwin company, 
Harry S. Helm, president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was re-elected 
chairman of the board, and E. P. Wells, 
chairman of the board of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Charles G. Ireys, 
vice president and treasurer, were re- 
elected as directors. 

oo > 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The advance in wheat last week helped 
to create a better flour demand, .and 
mill: sales increased’ slightly. Business 
covered from odd amounts to car lots. 
Mills advanced asking prices on patents 
80c bbl. 

Interest in durum showed no appre- 
ciable increase. Higher prices brought 
an occasional buyer. 

Quotations, Jan. 12, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 


. 1929 1928 
First patent ........% $6.55@6.90 $7.85@7.70 
Second patent ........ 6.30@7.65 6.85@7.15 
First clear, jute ..... 5.50@5.85 6.156@6.40 


Second clear, jute ....°4.10@4.50 6.20@5.45 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BAMSGES oc cccescccccscvese °15,325 41 
Previous week ..........+. 19,135 * 62 
WORD MBO oo.6'0 ec cccsvceccesel 23,600 64 
Two years @€0 .........+.+ 17,160 46 


W. H.. Sutherland, secretary.of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co.,.went to 
Chicago last week. 

H. J. Atwood, president of the At- 
wood-Larson Co., and his wife, are mak- 
ing an extended trip in the East and 


F._E. Lindahl, of the Cargill Commis- 
sion Co., accompanied by his wife,’ left 
last week for St. Petersburg, Fla. 

F. G. Carnson. 
oop 
MONTANA 

A-canvass of mills. reveals that the 


ae Pr — ordinarily stimulate 
t. not bring about any 
porn ti mtnecr or sales, in- 
ng that the: le was ‘pretty well 
and buyers not alarmed-at the 
vance. A limited amount of flour: w 
sold daily for near-by shipment. ©Shi 


as 
'P- 

instructions were y “slow. 
Cuntetions, Jan. 12, f.o.b., mill,- car 


January 16, 1929 


lots, cotton 98's: first patent, $6.20@, 


6.40 bbl; standard patent, $6@6.20; firs, 
clear, $5.60@5.80. 

* 7 

Parfener Koff, vice president of the 

Grain Trust of Russia, and Messrs. 
Agensky and Ilytcher, members of , 
Russian commission sent to the United 
States to study methods of grain hap. 
dling and storage as well as produc. 
tion, are visiting various districts of 
Montana. 

oo 


T. 0. MARTIN RETIRES FROM ° 
INTERNATIONAL MARINE C0. 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—T. O. Martin, 
general passenger and freight agent for 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, at Minneapolis, retired Jan. 15, 
because of peor health. Within the last 
year he has had a nervous breakdown 
and, at his own insistent request, has 
been relieved of his duties, retiring on a 
pension, after 38 years of active service, 

Mr. Martin has been associated with 





T. O. Martin 


the International Mercantile Marine Co. 
since its inception in 1902, and prior to 
that time was identified with the Atlantic 
Transport Line. Before coming to Min- 
neapolis, he represented the company’s 
interests in St. Louis. 

For many years Mr. Martin has been 
an outstanding figure as an ocean freight 
representative in the Northwest, and dur- 
ing the heyday period when Minneapolis 
millers exported a large percentage of 
their capacity to foreign ports, he booked 
many thousands of carloads of flour. His 
services were especially appreciated 4s 
he was always very painstaking in the 
matter of accuracy of rates, and ren 
dered northwestern millers invaluable 
service in keeping them informed, not 
only of daily fluctuations in flour rates, 
but sailings, services, etc. 

One of his outstanding characteristics 
was his unusual courtesy. There was n0 
detail so small as not to be sure of his 
earnest attention; in fact, he was most 
unselfish in his devotion to millers in giv- 
ing them at all times very accurate and 
dependable information, which enabled 
them to handle this large volume of ¢ 
port flour in past years in a most efi- 
cient manner. To many of the smaller 
millers he rendered ‘practically every 
service other than actually selling the 
flour. f 

Mr. Martin’s retirement at this time 
will recall to his numerous friends in the 
trade these unusual traits in his chat 
acter, and they will wish him a speedy 
recovery and many years ahead of him 
to enjoy his well-earned rest. 

The freight business of the Intern 


tional Mercantile Marine Co. at Minne 


apolis will hereafter be looked after by 
rge P. Corfino, as acting mansgr 
Active solicitation will be in charge ® 
the Chicago office, under J. D. Roth 
western traffic manager, and T. C. Ne™ 
vig, western freight traffic ee 5 
R. T. 
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KANSAS CITY . 


A strengthening wheat market, with 
substantial advances on one or two days, 


Lartin, 

ake oe b t flour buyers into the market last 
. for as ce the result was a much better 
~ average of sales than for some time. 


The same improvement cannot be report- 


Sees : 

Whee ed in shipping directions. With carry- 
th ing charges piling up on a large volume 
ines of the flour now on mills’ books, millers 
fe are anxious to see bookings reduced. 

1 with Sell About 65 Per Cent.—Although 


there were reports of only one or two 
sales of 10,000 bbls, there were sufficient 
comparatively small sales to make up a 
fair volume of business for the mills 
here last week. It is estimated that 65 
per cent of capacity was sold. Jobbers 
were said to have been more active than 
any other class of trade, many of the 
orders being for immediate or near-by 
shipment. 

Shipping Directions Tight.—The wheat 
market will apparently have to advance 
considerably to help shipping directions 
much. The complaint is almost univer- 
sal that getting shipping directions is as 
hard as pulling chickens’ teeth, which is 
probably an exaggeration, becouse buy- 
ers, at least, have some directions that 
might be pulled from them. ‘ihere is 
no doubt that a firm tendency on the 
part of mills with regard to the carry- 
ing charge would do more to get ship- 
ping directions than any other one me- 
dium, except an improbably large ad- 
vance in wheat. If mills will only let 
buyers know that each day they wait 
makes things worse for them, some of 
the contracts that were for shipment in 
1928 will undoubtedly be taken out. Any 
weakness on the part of mills with re- 
gard to the charge will have a deplorable 
effect. 

No Improvement in Export.—It is be- 





et coming monotonous to report, week after 
tlantie week, that export business is dull, but 
> Min- such is the case. Europe occasionally 
nent takes a small amount of flour, but ship- 
sis ping agents say that they consider them- 
3 been selves lucky if they get an order each 
freight day, while some have gone nearly a 
1d dur- week without an order. Latin American 
eapolis business is about the same as it has been 
age of all season—fairly satisfactory; and if 
booked European buying had been on the same 
r. His scale, mills would have nothing to com- 
ted a8 Plain about. 
‘in the Production About Unchanged.—Mills 
d re continued to operate at about 70 per 
aluable cent of capacity, last week’s figure show- 
d, not ing a one point gain over that of the 
. rates, previous week, reaching 71 per cent. 
This is about the five-year average fig- 
eristics ure, and is better than the ten-year one. 
was nd Production. — The first table below 
of his shows the flour production and rate of 
s most activity of 66 representative southwest- 
in giv- ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
te and Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
nabled Atchison. Additional tables give the 


of & production and activity of principal mill- 


st effi ing centers in the territory: 
smaller 66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 
every Weekly Flour Pct. 
ng the capacity output of ac- 
J bbis bbls tivity 
_ wea. a, POE, $16,860 206,661 65 
s tim Previous week .. 316,860 194,914 62 
in the Tear ABO «0... 342,360 183,018 53 
char pre years ago... 329,160 209,270 63 
ed Ive-year average ........00.00 see 60 
— Ten-year average ................. 61 
1m 
of FE KANSAS CITY 
: MB-19 is. cuc 197,700 141,604 71 
iterna Previous week .. 197,700 139,033 70 
Minne- - O88 |. ctks 196,500 . 164,256 83 
‘ter by Fives wT? 280... 175,500 129,258 13 
r Poe AVA EOs cvccdccscccccecs 721 
— OM-VORT AVOPASS . 0.6.0.5 ccc cc cece 66 
T 
Froth WICHITA 
. Mer ot 62,400 42,487 68 
- Year us week 62,400 35,936 57 
Tr, Twn abo vee ee es 62,400 32,182 51 
r. B. years ago 62,400 39,041 = 62 
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SALINA 
Jan. 6-12 ....... 46,800 $8,616 82 
Previous week ..* 46,800 39,914 85 
Year ago ....... 46,200 37,296 80 
Two years ago... 37,800 28,843 76 
OMAHA 
Jan. 6-12 ....... 27,300 22,433 82 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,623 83 
+. 2 meee 27,300 20,267 74 
Two years ago... 27,300 20,686 15 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan, 6-12 ....... 47,400 28,775 61 
Previous week .. 47,400 38,175 80 
Year ago ....... 47,400 26,467 55 
Two years ago... 47,400 27,444 67 
ATCHISON : 
Jan, 6-12 ....... 30,900 25,038 81 
Previous week .. 30,900 30,978 100 
Year ago ....... 29,700 ~ 25,094 84 
Two years ago... 29,700 25,591 86 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SOM, OER vococevscocvccvoccvevescccces 66 
PrOVIOUS WOOK ..cccccccccccccccccceces 52 
VORP OBO ccccccccscvcccsccccccccccccces 38 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 11 fair, 16 quiet, 
6 slow, 6 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
9,992° bbls last week, 9,449 in the pre- 
vious week, 19,556 a year ago, and 15,567 
two years ago. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 12, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s 
or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.05@6.45 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.65@5.95; 
Straight, $5.45@5.65; first clear, $4.60@ 
4.85; second clear, $4.45; low grade, 
$4.10. 

Foregoing are nominal prices named 
by established terminal and interior mills 
on flour under their own brands. On 
round lots, to large buyers or for ex- 
= actual sales may range, particular- 
y on better grades of flour, 10@50c un- 
der figures named. 


NOTES 

Ellis C. Baum, of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, New York, was in Kan- 
sas City last week. 

Percival Wilson, vice president of the 
Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, was a local visitor last week. 

Clifford R. Heaney, sales manager for 
the Zenith Milling Co., is on a trip that 
will include St. Louis and a number of 
points in the Southeast. 

The Robinson Milling Co., Salina, has 
appointed J. Leipman, 407 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, as its representa- 
tive in the St. Louis market. 

A. L. Pearson, sales manager for the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, was in Kansas City last week on 
his way home from a short trip to Chi- 
cago. 

P. J. McKinney, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, passed through Kansas 
City last week while on a business trip 
in the Southwest. 

T. H. Sherwood, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, will leave early this week to 
attend the convention of the Ohio Bak- 
ers’ Association in Columbus. 

H. T. Corson, director of the National 
Food Bureau, was in Kansas City last 
week. He planned to leave early this 
week for Minneapolis, where he will re- 
main for a month or more and establish 
the bureau’s northwestern office there. 

The membership in the local board of 
trade of the late C. V. Fisher, head of 
the milling wheat department of the 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., whose death was 
announced last week, has been posted 
for transfer to Gunnard Johnson, of 
Woolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 

James F, Bell, president of General 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, met here last 
week with H. G. Randall, Roger S. 
Hurd, T. C. Thatcher, Karl E. Humph- 
rey and Joseph A. Kell, identified with 
the company’s southwestern interests. 
To-day the company’s operating com- 
mittee, consisting of the presidents of the 
various units of the company, met here. 

A compilation by the secretary’s office 
of the local board of trade shows that 
Kansas City’s elevator capacity was 
slightly increased last year. There is 
now storage room here for 41,155,000 
bus grain, compared with 40,832,500 last 
year. The storage space is distributed 
as follows: regular houses, 24,425,000 
bus; private storage, 7,615,000; mill stor- 
age, 9,115,000. 

At a meeting held last week, the di- 
rectors of the Western Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. were all re-elected. 
It was decided to defer action with re- 
gard to the election of a director to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of L. E. 
Moses. William Kelly, president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and George G. Sohlberg, presi- 
dent of the Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., were among directors that 
attended the meeting. 

A dispatch from Washington in a local 
paper states that W. M. Jardine, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, recently told con- 
gressmen from the Southwest that bak- 
ing tests had been made of flour milled 
from wheat graded low because of straw 
odor and that the odor had carried over 
into the bread. A conference of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate what the 
growers termed the unfair grading of 
this wheat, which they maintained was 
not injured from a milling point of view 
by ground or straw odor, will be held 
this week in Kansas City. 

oo 


SALINA 


Flour trading has not increased much 
this month. Shipping instructions are 
only fair. Quotations, Jan. 10, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.80@6; 
straight, $5.70@5.85. 

NOTES 

Ten inches of snow have fallen in this 
vicinity since Jan. 1, a rain on Jan. 9 
melting it rapidly. The snow drifted to 
such extent that it covered only a few 
wheat fields. 

A. D. Richter, who has been with the 
Robinson-Wyatt Grain Co., is now with 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., in 
charge of country elevators. He suc- 
ceeds David Lorenz, who was_promoted 
to manager of the Shellabarger Terminal 
Elevator Co. 

A. J. McPhail, president of the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool, Regina, is sched- 
uled to address three meetings of farm- 
ers and business men at Russell, Wa- 
keeney and Colby. Mr. McPhail comes 
to Kansas at the invitation of J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture. 

oo 


NEBRASKA 


Quietness featured the flour trade in 
Omaha territory last week. ee ew | 
little new business developed, althoug 
the large local mills had enough shipping 
directions on old contracts to keep them 
operating full time. Some of the smaller 
outstate mills were only able to run part 
time. None of the business booked was 
for export. Arrivals of wheat here con- 
tinued light. Mills, while heavily stocked, 
took selected samples quite freely. 

oS 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour bookings increased with mills of 
central Kansas last week. Inquiry was 
more active. Most of the new orders 
were for shipment inside of 90 days. 
Export interest was limited. Directions 
against old contracts were satisfactory. 
Quotations, Jan. 11, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.60 bbl; 
straight, $6.10; first clear, $4.80. 


S. P. Reed, general sales manager for 
the Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kan- 
sas, has returned froma vacation trip. 

Rudolph Goerz, president of the Goerz 


215 


Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, left 
last week for a brief visit with central 
states connections. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, passed 
last week in the central states, and ex- 
pected to attend the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League meeting in Kansas City this 
week, 

oye 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills reported sales last week from 30 
per cent of capacity up. Shipping direc- 
tions were poor and as a result there was 
quite a curtailment of operations. Most 
plants were in a better position at the 
close. The upturn in the market encour- 
aged both millers and buyers. Mills are 
continuing to drive for shipping direc- 
tions, and are making very good inroads 
on July contracts. 

Export business continues hopeless, 
Oklahoma and Canadian mills dominat- 
ing the situation. 


NOTES 


Mixed feed manufacturers report a 
much better demand for poultry and 
stock feed, and are increasing their rate 
of operation. 


The wheat in this section of the coun- 
try is in fair condition, except in the low 
spots where water accumulated as a re- 
sult of the thaw and which are now cov- 
ered over with ice. This probably will 
cause some damage. 


oS! 


OKLAHOMA 


Not much interest has been shown by 
buyers in flour, though mills report some- 
what better tradinge Some buyers have 
booked to June 1. A few small sales 
were made last week to Central America. 
Quotations, Jan. 10: hard wheat short 
patent, $6.60 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $6.80; standard patent, $6.10. 


NOTES 


W. T. Smith, formerly with the Pauls 
Valley (Okla.) Milling Co., has gone into 
business in Allen, Texas. 


The storage capacity of grain Eleva- 
tor B of the Galveston Wharf Co. will 
be increased from 2,050,000 bus to 3,000,- 
000, according to George Sealy, presi- 
dent. 


George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sohlberg, left last 
week for g fortnight’s pleasure trip to 
Montreal, Que., and New York. 

oo > 


RUSSIAN MILL PROJECT IN MEXICO 

News comes to hand from Mexico re- 
garding the activities of a Russian col- 
ony which has been long established near 
Ensenada. The Lower California Mill- 
ing Co. sold its mill to the colony. The 
project is an experiment in community 
ownership which should prove very in- 
teresting to all students of economic 
conditions. The new owners are pri- 
marily farmers, but they have had ex- 
perience in their present locality for 
over 20 years, and have engaged the 
services of a successful miller, who is 
well versed in the methods of flour mar- 
keting, so there is no reason why the en- 
terprise should not succeed. The mill 
had been operating until the time of the 
sale, but before it is started up under 
the new management a general over- 
hauling will take place. In previous 
years there have been times when the. 
local mills have experienced a serious 
shortage of wheat; but this mill should 
have no further worries in this direc- 
tion, for each of the new owners is 
pledged to furnish his share of wheat 
for the mill. In the past the Russians 
have been very industrious and their 
wheat has given a high yield and excel- 
lent quality, but owing to the poor mar- 
keting facilities, they have not received 
as high a price as they deserved. Most 
of the flour consumed in Lower Mexico 
is imported, so there is ample room for 
the development of the domestic article. 
The general feeling of the Mexican pub- 
lic toward the colonists is good, and if 
they conduct their new enterprise in the 
same thorough manner as their farming 
activities, all should be well.—Milling. 
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TOLEDO 


While it is not pronounced, there 
seems to be a little more interest in flour, 
and there was some increase in sales last 
week, One has to work to bring them in- 
to the fold. Possibly the strength in the 
wheat market may have been a contribut- 
ing factor, but back of that was un- 
doubtedly the need of replenishing stocks 
which has been anticipated, and which 
was predicted to show itself this month. 
It is too early to say whether this im- 
provement signalizes the return of buy- 
ers generally to the market. 

Wheat Advances—Wheat has_ been 
running true to form and in accord with 
previous history so far on the crop, down 
and then up, and showing unexpected 
strength and recovery when just the re- 
verse was looked for. Last week was a 
good illustration. When everybody was 
set for further liquidation, and sentiment 
had apparetly become crystallized against 
any advance in the face of the largest 
supplies ever known, so much so that the 
situation was topheavy and likely to tum- 
ble of its own weight, when all statistics 
were bearish and the strongest kind of 
an argument could be made out for fur- 
ther declines,—the market turned about 
and staged a remarkable comeback, re- 
covering all that it had lost in the pre- 
vious week. 

The reason for it is alleged to be the 
return of speculators—a group of them 
and a large operator being reported as 
having switched over from the Stock 
Exchange, where they are supposed to 
have made a killing. They have been 
giving a demonstration of what specu- 
lation can do to wheat prices, this time 
for an advance, whereas heretofore the 
market is supposed to have suffered by 
their absence and neglect. 

Mysterious Fluctuations.—The market 
is a mystery on this crop, and its action 
mystifying. Millers frankly declare that 
they do not understand it. When it 
should go down it fails to do so, or goes 
up. The most mystifying thing about it 
has been its resistance to the substantial 
declines which seemed called for by 
abundant crops, record supplies, tremen- 
dous surpluses and by bearish statistics, 
only too well known and understood in 
the trade and widely exploited. One 
theory advanced to account for this was 
the neglect of grain by speculators. The 
injection of speculation into the situation 
does not clear up the mystery, but only 
makes it more complicated. 

Perhaps the failure of the market to 
respond more completely to the outstand- 
ing bearish set-up has suggested to these 
speculators that it should be dragging 
along bottom, and that it could be more 
effectively pushed up than down. In any 
event, an exhibition of strength may be 
regarded as more likely to promote flour 
sales than marked and continued weak- 
ness. It is an old adage that flour buy- 
ing takes place more readily on an ad- 
vancing market, and the sale of wheat on 
a declining one. 

Wheat Disappearance—More empha- 
sis is now being placed on the consider- 
able disappearance of wheat that has 
been quietly going on, and which will 
probably become more accentuated if 
low prices continue. It is believed that 
a very considerable amount of wheat is 
being used as feed, and that this is an 
element which will have to enter more 
largely into future calculations. 

But whatever the market does, the fact 
remains that soft wheat flour markets 
are not glutted; quite the contrary. 
Stocks are believed to be at the point 
where they wero Bh be replenished. 
Even those who ght farthest ahead 
must have had substantial inroads made 
in their bookings, and should be in a po- 


sition to make further purchases. So 
the buying strength of soft wheat flour 
trades should give some evidence of its 
existence in the near future. 

Price Factors.—It is recognized that 
price will be a big factor in this business. 
The soft wheat miller is “more on the 
job” than he was earlier in the crop. 
He has learned a lot, meantime, about 
practical blends and substitutes. He is 
in a better position to meet the situa- 
tion. It is doubtful if so much business 
will be lost, or needs to be lost, to out- 
side mills. Some of these substitutes 
have proven quite satisfactory; at least 
it has been found that they could be 
used. In fact, the unfolding of the sit- 
uation has revealed some unexpected re- 
sults. 

Furthermore, the prices of different 
kinds of flour are more nearly on a par- 
ity. To be sure there is not so much 
soft wheat to be had, but it is not need- 
ed. Millers can do without it, and they 
do not have to pay exorbitant premiums 
for it. That will tend to keep the price 
within reason. As the crop year pro- 
gresses, the amount of pure soft wheat 
flour milled and sold probably will stead- 
ily diminish. 

Flour Prices.— Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Jan. 
11, at $6@6.10 bbl, local springs $6 and 
local hard winters $5.90, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. 6-13 ..csees 128,250 79,451 62 

Previous week .. 130,530 70,989 54 

WOOP BHO .scccase 143,580 93,052 64 

Two years ago... 45,300 25,415 56 

Three years ago. 41,160 21,900 53 
NOTES 


W. S. Neiswonger, district sales man- 
ager, and J. R. Hartranft, Ohio repre- 
sentative, of the Monarch Milling Co., 
Kansas City, were in Toledo last week. 

The first annual convention of the new 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, Inc., of which 
George A. Daut is secretary and business 
manager, will be held at the Hotel Chit- 
tenden, Columbus, Jan. 14-16. An elab- 
orate program has been prepared. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held 
at the Olds Hotel, Lansing, Jan. 30, with 
a closed meeting, for millers only, the 
evening of Jan. 29, at the Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Building near the 
hotel. 


The Toledo Produce Exchange cele- 
brated last week the beginning of the year 
and election of officers with the most 
largely attended dinner in recent years. 
A number of Chicago grain men were 
present. Officers elected were Kenton 
D. Keilholtz, Southworth & Co., presi- 
dent; Harold Anderson, National Mill- 
ing Co., first vice president; C. E. Pat- 
terson, John Wickenheiser & Co., second 
vice president; W. A. Boardman, East 
Side Iron Elevator Co., secretary; Louis 
J. Schuster, C. A. King & Co., treas- 
urer. 

oo > 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was beginning to revive last week. Mills 
that had curtailed operations for the 
holidays were increasing production. 
Shipments on old contracts were also 
larger. However, the volume of ship- 
ments was somewhat below the corre- 
sponding time last year. 

Figures on production of flour for 1928 
have just been compiled by the South- 


eastern Millers’ Association. Mills with 
capacity of 7,310,520 bbls manufactured 
for the year 4,421,369 bbls, or 60.4 per 
cent of capacity. In 1927, mills with a 
capacity of 7,602,420 bbls manufactured 
4,926,494, or 64.8 per cent. 

Soft winter wheat flour prices were 
firm, and some of the mills were asking 
higher prices. Quotations, Jan. 12: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.40 
@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.25@7.50; 
straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $5.90@ 
6.25. 


Rehandlers reported some increase in 
sales of Minnesota and western flours, 
though business was slow. Stocks are 
about the same as last year. Quotations, 
Jan. 12: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.50; 
standard patent, $6.75@7.10; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, $6.50@7; 
straights, $6@6.25. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 6-12 ....... 137,220 73,638 54 
Previous week .. 115,920 48,835 42 
Year ago ....... 153,720 90,016 59 
Two years ago... 157,620 97,033 62 
Three years ago. 159,420 104,799 66 


M. L. Fletcher, Jr., vice president and 
general manager of the Colonial Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor to the West. 

e attended the Georgia Tech-California 
football game at Pasadena, Cal. 

Joun LEIPer. 
Se oad 


NORFOLK 


Flour buying is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and prices fluctuate to such an ex- 
tent that a flat quotation is difficult. 
Price cutting appears to be the order of 
the day. Quotations, Jan. 11: north- 
western springs, $7.40@7.65 bbl, second 
patents $6.80@7.35; winter patents $6.75 
@7, second patents $6.50@6.65; Kansas 
patents $6.30@6.50, second patents $6.15 
@6.25; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$6@6.50. 

Joseru A. Lesuiz, JR. 
oe 


INDIANAPOLIS 


For once in weeks it can be reported 
that flour business is picking up. Buy- 
ing is improving, and there is a much 
better feeling. There is no tendency on 
the part of millers to shade prices mere- 
ly to get the business. 

Most of the demand for soft wheat 
flour was limited to immediate require- 
ments. There was not so much activity 
in soft wheat flour as in hard, due per- 
haps to the fact that buyers believe 

rices will be forced lower. Business 
in the southern part of the state and on 
the south of the Ohio River improved. 
Shipping instructions were fair, and old 
bookings were well cleaned up. One or 
two large hard wheat mills worked to 
capacity, and in fact ran night shifts. 
Bakers were cautious in their buying, 
but have about reached the end of their 
rope. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 12: soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.80 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first clear $5 
@5.40; hard winter short patent $5.75@ 
6.25, straight $5.25@5.60, first clear $4.50 
@5; spring first patent $6@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $5.50@6, first clear $4.80@ 
5.20. 

NOTES 


William Elwarner, formerly head of 
the City Baking Co., died last week. 

Officials of the Bachman Milling Co. 
have filed papers evidencing the final 
dissolution of the corporation. 

Officials of the Cleveland Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., an Ohio corporation, have filed 
an amendment to its articles of incor- 
poration with the secretary of state of 
Indiana changing the corporate name to 
that of the Cleveland Grain Co. . 

Joseph J. Doan, 78 years old, retired 
flour mill owner, died recently at his 
home in Franklin, Ind., following an at- 
tack of influenza. He was the owner and 
operator of a flour mill at Amo, but re- 
tired from active business four: years 
ago. His widow and three children sur- 
vive. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Lebanon (Ind.) Grain Co. 


January 16, 1929 


“to own, construct, maintain and operate 
grain elevators or flour mills, or both” 
It has an initial capital stock of 159 
shares of no-par value and the incorpora- 
tors are Lewis W. Kirtley, Patrick Sha. 
han and John Herr. 

T. Devaney, 


oo > 
EVANSVILLE 
Domestic flour business improved 


greatly last week, but exporting tr. 
mained dull. Prices remained firm. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 12, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat 
best patent $8 bbl, first patent $7.59 
straights $7; Kansas hard, $6.50; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.25; second clears, 8@, 
NOTES 

Christian Laubscher, aged 83, retired 
Kratzville mill owner, died last week at 
the home of a daughter in Evansville, 


Ralph Wallace, of the Wallace Milling 
Co., Huntingburg, Ind., has returned to 
his home after a business trip to In- 
dianapolis. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
Rockport Milling Co.’s elevator at 
Grandview, Ind., last week, the loss be- 
ing estimated at $5,000. 

D. E. Cadick, of the Cadick Milling 
Co., Grandview, Ind., has been re-elected 
vice president of the Evansville Mer. 
cantile Commercial Bank. 

The Northwestern Terminal Co. has 
purchased the former site of the old 
Evansville Grain Co.’s holdings, involy- 
ing 2.37 acres, for $20,000. 

Eugene Fuhrer, treasurer of the 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind., has been re-elected director of the 
Mount Vernon National Bank. 


Joseph E. Kelley, president of the 
Mount Vernon (Ind.) Milling Co., has 
been elected secretary of the People’s 
Banking & Trust Co., Mount Vernon. 

Charles T. Johnson, president and 
manager of the Home Mill & Grain Co, 
and Malcolm Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind, 
have been re-elected directors of the Old 
First National Bank there. 


Growing wheat of this section has been 
somewhat damaged by the cold weather. 
However this may prove more beneficial 
than detrimental, in that it will kill the 
fly, which is more prevalent this year, 
due to wheat having been sown early, 
and warm weather continuing late. 

C. Smiru. 
oo > 


CLEVELAND BAKERY TRADE 

CLeveLann, Oxn10.—Out of 729 bank- 
ruptcies recorded in Cuyahoga County, 
embracing Cleveland and suburban mu- 
nicipalities, only eight or nine were suf- 
fered in the milling, feed, and bakery 
fields last year. These failures were reg- 
istered chiefly in the case of small neigh- 
borhood bakeries. Business in general 
has been on the upgrade in Cleveland 
during the past six months. Large es- 
tablished companies in the elevator and 
milling line appear most prosperous. 
The outlook for 1929, they say, is favor- 
able. 

Small bakeries have been subject to 
considerable shifting about. While many 
have gone out of business, others have 
sprung up to take their place. 

The baking industry in Cleveland is 
holding its own in spite of the chain 
store invasion. Many stores report 4 
favorable increase in sales volume ove! 
the preceding year. In general there has 
been a slight improvement during the 
past four months, corresponding in 4 
smaller degree to the uplift noted in 
manufacturing and employment. Still 
further prosperity is predicted for the 
first half of 1929 in this city’s business. 

. ooS> 


DEATH OF MACARONI MAKER 

New Orteans, La.—Frank Federico, 
founder of L. Federico & Bro., macaron! 
manufacturers, died on Jan. 5, aged 80. 
He was a native of Italy, and came t? 
New Orleans in 1880, and engaged in the 
macaroni business, later turning 
plant over to two of his sons, Loren” 
and Pasquale, the former of whom died 
some time ago. Mr. Federico is survi¥ 
by two sons, Pasquale and Salvadort 
and three daughters, all living in this 
city. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The latter part of last week there was 
a much improved demand for flour. 
Both bakers and the family trade buy- 
ers evidently felt that the advance in 
wheat was permanent, for they bought 
extensively on the higher levels. Ship- 
ping instructions on old contracts came 
in freely. 

Local Conditions ——Local flour buyers 
were not as active as were those in other 
diatricts. Some new business was 
booked, but it was not in keeping with 
the improvement in buying which oc- 
curred with the outside trade. Shipping 
instructions were in better volume. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The family trade 
was more active than for some time, both 
in making new bookings and in ordering 
out old ones. The inclination is still to 
keep orders fairly well in line with im- 
mediate requirements, and a good part 
of the business was limited to 30-day 
shipment. 

Hard Wheat Flour—tThis class of 
flour- was in better demand than for 
some time, numerous bakers being ac- 
tively in the market. Prices were ma- 
terially strengthened, due to higher 
wheat. Shipping instructions came in 
freely. 

Exports—The export market was 
practically unchanged. Some sales were 
reported, but the total was not large. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 12: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first 
clear $5@5.30; hard winter short patent 
$5.90@6.20, straight $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $4.60@5; spring first patent $6.15@ 
6.65, standard patent $5.75@6.10, first 
clear $5@5.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

| ECE ITE 35,600 58 
PUSVIPUS WOOK oe cecccce cee 34,286 56 
pa ee 29,800 49 
Two years ago ........... 28,600 47 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SER 6 MER h eH die 0.5: se 42,800 49 
Previous Week ............ 39,770 45 
UE coe ye tie lndledy soe 47,800 55 
SOO POOP O80) os ic. sce ee 47,400 54 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Singing Society was held 
on Jan. 8. 

The St. Louis Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society held its annual ball at Jeffla Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 12. 


John J. McCarthy, district manager of 
The Fleischmann Co., was in Kansas 
City on business last week. 


The annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. will 
be held in St. Louis this week. 


August A. Busch, Jr., of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., has been elected a director 
pear South Side National Bank. 

J. Thomas, general sales manager 
for the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor in St. Louis. 


A. C. Bernet, treasurer of the Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., left for 
New York last week on a business trip. 

Ferdinand P. Meyer, president of the 
Meyer Milling Co., passed the week end 
+ A company’s offices in Springfield, 

L. A. C. Dun, who has been with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, is now 
affiliated with the sales department of 








the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation. 
Mr. Dun’s father is secretary of the 
Fiour Mills of America, Inc. 

E. Schaumberg, of the American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co., recently made a busi- 
ness trip to Kansas City and central 
Missouri. 

Oscar Moore, sales manager for the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill, made a 
business trip through the central states 
last week. 

Cereal chemists of St. Louis and sur- 
rounding territory will hold a meeting at 
the Missouri Athletic Association rooms 
on Jan. 19. 

Clifford R. Heaney, sales manager for 
the Zenith Milling Co. Kansas City, 
stopped in St. Louis last week en route 
to the South. 

W. S. Harrison, sales director of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, has 
returned from a three weeks’ business 
trip in the East. 

Otto L. Cook, of the Chicago office of 
The Fleischmann Co., attended district 
sales meetings of the company in St. 
Louis and Dallas recently. 

Herman F. Wright, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Herman F. Wright 
Mills, Inc., passed Jan. 9 in Kansas 
City, and later left for Ohio. 

H. H. Porter, sales director of the Val- 
ier & Spies Milling Corporation, is at- 
tending the convention of the Ohio Bak- 
ers’ Association at Columbus, Ohio. 


o> 


MEMPHIS 


Little business was done in flour last 
week, although the firmness and slightly 
higher price level which followed the ad- 
vance in wheat tended to stimulate in- 
terest. Shipping instructions were slow, 
and there was but little new buying. 
Quotations advanced 10@25c bbl, but the 
strength shown by grains at the close 
of the week caused expectation of still 
higher prices. The outlook was regarded 
as favorable. 

Quotations, Jan. 12, basis 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short 

atent $7.835@7.60 bbl, standard patent 
B6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.90, standard patent $5.75@6.25; 
soft winter short patent $7.60@8.25, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25; western 
soft patent $6.75@7, semihard patent 
$5.85, blended 95 per cent patent $6.75 


@i. 
NOTES 

Thomas R, Scott, of the Nampa 
(Idaho) Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
visited the offices of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co, recently. 

Salesmen in the southern states for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. were here last 
week at a conference. They report a 
good outlook for business, 


Mrs. L. D. Bonafanti, for many years 
one of the leading cake bakers here, 
having shipped her goods all over the 
South, is dead, at the age of 82. 

T. B. Jones and Charles P. Reid were 
elected president and vice president, re- 
spectively, without opposition, at the an- 
nual election of the Memphis Merchants’ 
Exchange, on Jan. 12. The following 
were chosen directors: S. F. Clark, C. E, 
Coe, L. B. Lovitt, R. N. Neal, S, Tate 
Pease, C. G. Robinson, W. R. Smith- 
Vaniz and J. J. Wade. 


Grorce WILLIAMSON, 
olf] 


NEW ORLEANS 
Although flour prices declined 10c last 
week, buying was virtually at a stand- 
still. Stocks are lasting much longer 
than had been expected. When exhaust- 
ed, it is expected that buying will show 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a substantial increase. Country require- 
ments for the next 30 to 60 days are well 
taken care of. 

Flour prices, Jan. 10: 


co Winter——_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $6.60 $6.50 $8.00 
95 per cent ....... 6.25 5.75 7.50 
100 per cent ...... 6.10 4.60 7.10 
CP cep cewvewen ee 5.90 5.35 6.60 
Firet clear ....... cee 4.70 6.00 
Second clear ..... 4.50 4.80 


Semolina, No. 2, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

Foreign demand continued dead. If 
Canada were to have a bad crop, or for 
any other reason her prices should in- 
crease, foreign buyers might show an in- 
terest in American flour. Exports to 
Europe increased, but little of this was 
done by local exporters. Shipments were 
46,660 200-lb bags, Amsterdam taking 
28,799, Rotterdam 12,900, Copenhagen 
4,000, Hamburg 561, and Esbjerg 400. 
Latin American call continued fair. 

Manufacturers of semolina still show 
little interest in offerings. However, 
their stocks are getting down to a mini- 
mum, and it is probable that some of 
them will be in the market shortly for 
immediate and near future shipment. 

A total of 16,542 200-lb bags flour was 


OOOO OOOO OSD 


JOHN H. CALDWELL NAMED 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE HEAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—John H. Caldwell, vice 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., was 
elected president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis at the annual elec- 
tion of officers held on Jan. 9. Mr. 
Caldwell is well equipped for his new 
duties, as he served as first vice presi- 
dent of the exchange during 1928, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the problems of 
the organization. He succeeds F. B. 
 ieaiaaaaca of the F. B. Chamberlain 

0. 

H. F. Beckmann, of the Carter Com- 
mission Co., was elected first vice presi- 
dent, and Harry H. Langenberg, presi- 
dent of the Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., 
was re-elected second vice president. 

The following were elected directors 
for a two-year term: H. L. Boudreau, 
Ballard-Messmore Grain Co; W. C. En- 
gel, president J. H. Teasdale Commis- 
sion Co; Ludwig Hesse; E. F. Mangels- 
dorf, Edward F. Mangelsdorf & Bro; 
Paul M. Marshall, president of the Hall 
Milling Co. Louis F. Schulz, of the 
Schulz & Niemeier Commission Co., was 
elected a director to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. Beckmann, who resigned to 
accept the office of first vice president. 

Members of the committee of appeals 
were elected as follows: H. A. Adam, 
Julius J. Albrecht, Elsor Heator, Wil- 
liam E. Hotchkiss, P. C. Knowlton, O. 
H. Schwarz, E, W. Seele, M. E. Tober- 
man and C. H. Williamson. The follow- 


ing were elected to the committee of ar- 
bitration: Charles B. Dreyer, F. H. Bark- 
ley; J. G. Matthews, T. B. Morton and 
T. M. Scott. 








ST. LOUIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
IN 1928 
St. Louis, Mo. 
THE output of St. Louis mills was 
almost 200,000 bbls greater last 
year than in the previous one, the 
1928 total being 1,642,900 bbls, com- 
pared with the 1927 output of 1,404,- 
000. The output of outside mills, 
the product of which is either sold 
or controlled in St. Louis, was but 
slightly under the previous year, the 
1928 output of this group of mills 
amounting to 2,333,300 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,362,000 in 1927. 
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sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Jan. 10, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,133 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 500; 
Bluefields, 210. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 2,550; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Ha- 
vana, 350. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 4,- 
129; Santiago, 2,970; Havana, 1,000; 
Punta Arenas, 800; Maracaibo, 650; 
Puerto Colombia, 450; Colon, 200; Pan- 
ama City, 200; Buenaventura, 200; 
Puerto Cabello, 150; Kingston, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 10: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 2 Maracaibo ..... 650 
Amsterdam ...28,799 Mayaguez ...... 125 
Antofagasta ... 416 Mollendo ...... 10 
Arecibo ........ 75 Panama City ..2,750 
ue, MELEEEEEE 25 Paramaribo .... 375 
Bluefields ...... BIO 9 PORBO ccccccces 1,835 
Buenaventura .. 506 Puerto Barrios..4,129 
Cape Gracias .. 10 Puerto Cabello.. 150 
Carmen ........ 28 Puerto Castilla. 12 
CREME  cecvcceres 285 Pto. Colombia... 450 
Cienfuegos ..... 306 Puerto Cortez . 225 
RUUD scccetness 500 Puerto Mexico... 250 
Copenhagen ....4,000 Punta Arenas...1,100 
Esbjerg ....... 400 Rotterdam ...12,900 
Guayaquil ..... 344 San Jose ...... 600 
Hamburg ...... 661 San Juan ...... 1,774 
SERVERS cecccces 7,290 Santa Cruz .... 115 
Kingston ...... 50 Santiago ....... 3,070 
Las Palmas ....4,681 Vera Cruz ..... 750 


In addition to the above there was a 
total movement of 438,305 bus wheat, 
Rotterdam taking 40,000, Vera Cruz 
3,005, and Havana 300. 

Demand for rice in the local market 
showed a substantial improvement and 
prices were steady, although in some in- 
stances the best quality of clean Blue 
Rose sold at 4%4c lb. Country mills are 
reported as selling at virtually the same 
prices charged in New Orleans, includ- 
ing freight charges on rough. Export 
demand was very good. It is expected 
that there will be a great increase in 
activity during the last half of this 
month. The following figures were post- 
ed, Jan. 10: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Jan. 10 ........ 242,874 618,972 

Same period, 1928 ........ 443,911 539,668 
Sales— 

Season to Jan. 10 ........ 35,972 145,507 

Same period, 1928 ........ 38,757 220,834 


NOTES 

Horace L. Pitcher, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, was here 
last week. 


George Pereira, president of the Lou- 
isiana Baking Corporation, New Orleans, 
visited its plant in Houston, Texas, last 
week, 


H. S. Redmond, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, passed through | 
the city on his way to the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. 


J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has com- 
pleted metal chutes which enable flour 
to be loaded from the three floors of the 
warehouse direct to trucks. 


E. S. Pfeffer, president of the Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill., was a recent 
visitor in New Orleans, where he called 
on P. L. Thomson & Co., the company’s 


local representative. 


William Waterman, vice president of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has been at 
home for two weeks, due to a very seri- 
ous attack of the influenza. His condi- 
tion has improved greatly, however. 


R. A. Sutiivan. 
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standards, millers have universally 
adopted the practice of packing 
their flour under various brand names. 
Naturally a high patent, selling at a top 
price, would not be offered to the trade 
under the same brand 
LINK BRANDS name as a clear or a 
TOGETHER low grade. In some cases, 
however, this mania for 
brands has been carried to an extreme, 
and mills have found themselves with 
far more brands than they needed or 
could use. 

Ordinarily there is no similarity be- 
tween the brands for different grades of 
flour, and, indeed, there should be a 
marked distinction between them. How- 
ever, in this total dissimilarity there is a 
possibility that mills are needlessly 
throwing away some of their merchan- 
dising and advertising effort. For in- 
stance, through advertising and other 
sales effort a mill has an established and 
a desirable reputation for its patent 
flour. This is packed as a distinctive 
brand, The quality of the other grades 
of flour manufactured by this mill is in 
keeping with that of the patent, but they 
are packed under brands which bear no 
resemblance whatever to that of the high 
patent flour. 

The development of some distinguish- 
ing feature for all brands used by a mill 
would provide a tie-up that is frequently 
lost. Considerable money may be spent 
advertising a certain brand, and compar- 
atively none for a mill’s other grades. If 
all brands were marked by distinguish- 
ing features, such as insignia, a unique 
border or a noticeable color combination, 
surely some of the value of the advertis- 
ing done for the leading brand would 
be reflected to the others. 

* * 


D's to price demands and quality 


IN innumerable merchandising successes 
of late years much stress has been 
placed upon the importance of a close 
tie-up between individual companies and 
tie-up featured brands. Many flour, feed 

and cereal manufactur- 


VALUABLE ers, such as the Ralston 
TIE-UP WITH Purina Co. and its Check- 
BRAND er Board line of prod- 


ucts, have taken advan- 
tage of this valuable merchandising asset. 

The Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc. Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, manufacturer of mixed 
feeds, employs a striking means for 
keeping the identity of its brands to the 
forefront. Rather than using plain white 
cotton bags for its feeds, it employs 
only those of a striking golden color, 
with a distinctive design printed on them, 
but which disappears after several wash- 
ings, so that the bags may be used for 
various purposes by housewives. 

The young ladies in the company’s 
office wear smocks of the same golden 
shade. These smocks are also furnished 
to Nutrena dealers at cost for their 
stenographers and clerks. Golden-col- 
ored unionalls are similarly furnished to 





ARTIFICIAL COTTON 


(CHEMICAL developments have 

been so rapid and far-reaching 
in recent years that all industries 
have felt their effects. What ap- 
pearéd absurd yesterday has often 
become the commonplace of to-day. 
That the cotton flour sack, which 
has so long served as a leading con- 
tainer for mill products, may possibly 
feel the effects of chemical experi- 
mentation is indicated in reports that 
a cotton substitute, made from the 
roots of a weed, is being developed in 
England. It is claimed that it can be 
produced at a remarkably cheap price, 
and when the expansion in the use 
of rayon is recalled, this later de- 
velopment of a cotton substitute does 
not seem so impossible. 





distributors. In addition to these means 
for keeping the brand prominently in 
the minds of buyers and consumers, the 
Nutrena company urges housewives to 
make use of the bags, and has suggested 
the following purposes for which they 
may be employed: 

Laundry bags, rag bags, nursery cur- 
tains, tea towels, smocks, automobile 
polishers, card table covers, bedspreads, 
washstand covers, doll dresses, book cov- 
ers, decorations for booths, school bags 
for books, table covers, dust cloths, 
aprons, costumes for parties, polishing 
cloths, men’s handkerchiefs, automobile 
covers, fancy pillow covers, draperies or 
curtains, automobile seat covers, couch 
or lounge covers, chair covers or backs, 
underwear for children, rompers for lit- 
tle boys, door bags for shoes or brushes, 
dresses for little girls. 


With modern merchandising bring- 
ing flour and all other products “out 
from behind the counter,” millers catering 
to the family trade must pay close at- 
tention to the appearance of their brands. 
Where formerly flour 


MODERN was kept in a back room,,. 
MERCHAN- to-day the successful 
DISING merchant is placing it on 
DEMANDS shelves where it may be 
MODERN clearly seen by all con- 
BRANDS sumers who visit his 


store. 

This is placing additional importance 
upon the appearance of brands and con- 
tainers. It has been the experience of 
many manufacturers that up-to-date 
brands catch the eye of buyers much 
more quickly than do old-fashioned ones. 
This does not mean that a mill brand 
should be dropped merely because it has 
been used for a long time, as any one 
knows, but that if it is possible, through 











it tail grocers. 





it changes, to give a modern appear- 

to a brand while still retaining its 

ell-known and distinguishing features, 
a. | 





ONE of the important changes brought 
about by modern merchandising is 
the decrease in the use of private brands 
by wholesale and retail grocers. Com- 
petition has made turnover an absolute 
necessity. Chain stores 
DECREASE IN have achieved the latter 
PRIVATE to a remarkable extent, 
BRANDS and they have done it 
through _ concentrating 
upon a comparatively few brands of 
each commodity. 

Independent wholesale and retail gro- 
cers are awakening to this fact, and 
realize that if they have flour packed 
under a private brand of their own they 
meet not only the competition of other 
distributors, but also that of mills which 
are selling flour in their communities 
under mill brands. It is likely, as time 
goes on, that private brands will be 
used less and less by wholesale and re- 





the merchan of food products, 
flour millers are employing all their re- 
sourcefulness to keep pace with them. 
Among some things that have occurred 
are attempts to change 


ESSENTIALS the bag or other con- 
FOR A SUC- _tainers to afford a great- 
CESSFUL er sales appeal. While 
CONTAINER progress is desirable, and 


all logical changes which 

help in the sale of a product should be 

made, certain fundamental facts must 

be kept in mind; otherwise, mistakes 
may occur which will be costly. 

A package, regardless of its form, se- 






















































lected for a commodity such as flour, 
must fulfill four definite purposes. [It 
should offer a suitable container for the 
product, it should protect its contents, 
it should be of a form, shape and size 
to make the product easy to handle 
d convenient to display, and it should 
ssess a sales appeal in itself which 
ill help to sell the product. 
* 


OTTON authorities, in looking over 
the year just closed and viewing 1929 
relation to it, anticipate a heavier 
msumption of the product this year 
Studies made by the United 


States Department of 
CIPATE Agriculture show a 
CREASED steady increase in fhe 


per capita consumption 
of cotton during recent 
years, and at this time 
e world requirements are approxi- 
ately 15,000,000 bales of American cot- 
jon per year. 
Some fear is already expressed for the 
tton crop in this country for 1929, as 
it is reported that weevil entered hiber- 
nation last fall. If this is true, another 
rainy season would greatly curtail the 
production of the crop. However, cot- 
ton production is steadily growing in 
other countries of the world, and it is 
likely that foreign production will con- 
tinue to increase at a more rapid rate 
than in this country as long as com- 
parative price levels retain their pres- 
ent positions. 
oo 

SMALL INCREASE IN COTTON YIELD 

Despite the fact that the acreage plant- 
ed to cotton in 1928 was 11.4 per cent 
greater than in the previous year, the 
total yield of the crop, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, is only about 
1,400,000 bales larger than the one of 
1927. It has also been estimated that 
at the close of last year the total of 
spot sales in 11 reporting markets was 
1,000,000 bales larger than at the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, and that ex- 
ports were 700,000 bales ahead of last 
year at this time. 

oe 
INDIAN COTTON CROP 

The yield of the Indian cotton crop 
has been estimated at 6,550,000 bales of 
400 lbs by reliable authorities, compared 
with last year’s crop of 6,450,000. This 
estimate includes 750,000 bales for In- 
dia’s domestic consumption. 
oo 


The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1927, was 23,204,000 bales, 
counting American in running bales and 
foreign in bales of 478 lbs lint, while the 
consumption of cotton (exclusive of lin- 
ters in the United States) for the year 
ending July 31, 1927, was approximately 
25,869,000 bales. The total number of 
spinning cotton spindles, both active and 
idle, was about 165,000,000. 


COTTON DEVELOPS WEAK 
PERIOD 


(THE turn of the year found cot- 

ton in a declining position, with 
some longs liquidating and prices 
dropping. It is believed that the 
movement from primary sources will 
be light for the balance of the crop 
year, and that the interior merchant 
and farmer have but a small percent- 
age of the crop left. According to 
reports recently received, there are 
comparatively large stocks of cotton 
at Bremen, Germany, which are be- 
ing offered considerably under re- 
placement values. However, it '5 


also understood that the German cot- 
ton mills are now working longer 
hours, and that the demand has ma- 
terially improved. 
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Dutch Mill at Montauk Point 


The Promise and Performance of 
the Panama Canal 


(Continued from page 206.) 


The investment in the canal and its 
adjuncts is partly for national defense 
and partly commercial. For accounting 
purposes these items have been separat- 
ed. The investment charged to national 
defense at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1927 (stated in round figures) was 
$113,000,000, and that anneal to com- 
mercial use $275,000,000. The latter fig- 
ure may be considered the capital in- 
vested in the canal in a commercial 
sense. The annual interest on this capi- 
tal investment at 8 per cent (which is 
the rate on most of the bonds issued to 
cover canal construction) would be $8,- 
250,000. The following figures of canal 
expenses do not include this interest 
charge, but do include a fixed annual 
charge of $350,000,000 for amortization 
of canal fixed property having a life of 
100 years and $625,000 covering depre- 
ciation at 2 per cent per annum on 
property having a life of less than 100 
years, which together with interest at 
8 per cent per year will provide for 
amortization of the investment or re- 
— ~ ‘ao a Se end of 100 

. In ion, expenses in- 
clude a further aoe of approximately 
000 per year for depreciation of 
equipment. For the first four 
years of operation the revenues were 
less than the actual expenses of opera- 
tion, due largely to slides in Gaillard 
Cut. In the later years, revenues have 
exceeded the cost of operation and main- 
tenance. To June 80, 1927, the operat- 
ing expenses for 


the operating expenses of 


certain business units amount- 


ed to over $143,000,000 more, against 
business revenues of over $149,000,000. 
The excess of total earnings over total 
expenses at the beginning of the fiscal 
year July 1, 1927, stood at $79,953,875 
but, as previously explained, this figure 
does not include the $8,250,000 annual 
interest on the commercial investment, 
which must be taken into consideration 
in comparing the canal with a commer- 
cial enterprise. For the 13-year period 
at simple interest this charge would now 
amount to $107,250,000. Applying the 
$80,000,000 operating surplus against 
this charge would still leave a deficit of 
over $27,000,000, and at compound inter- 
est it would be considerably more. 

However, the total earnings of the 
Panama Canal during the fiscal year 
closed June 80, 1927, were $40,487,463, 
of which tolls amounted to $24,217,185. 
The corresponding expense of operation 
and maintenance, including depreciation 
but exclusive of interest on the commer- 
cial capitalization, was $23,999,832, leav- 
ing net revenues $16,487,680, which is 
about twice the annual interest figure 
and leaves a surplus of approximately 
$8,250,000 to be applied to wipe out the 
deficit of previous years. 

The greatest amount of tolls earned 
in any one month was $2,380,115, in Oc- 
tober, 1927. 

The Panama Canal seems to represent 
one instance wherein the government has 
engaged in a commercial enterprise not 
altogether without success, but even 
though, from a monetary standpoint, the 
canal never pays, the manner of its op- 
eration, the cleaning up of the zone 
through which it flows, to say nothing of 


the task of digging it and what it saves 
in distances, makes it a very remarkable 
and well worth while enterprise. 
oS 
NEW KROGER STORES 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
will soon open another of a series of 
more than 20 stores-in Rockford, Ill. 
The first store was started late last 
month. It is likely that the company’s 
Madison bakery will supply the stores 
with bread. 
oS 


COLONY FOOD STORES 

Several independent wholesale mer- 
chants of New England have organized 
the Colony Food Stores to meet the 
chain store competition. The Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., will supply bread for each 
branch of the organization. Harry B. 
Putnam is organizer. 


oS 


ATLANTA BAKERS’ DINNER 

The annual ladies’ night dinner and 
dance of the Atlanta Bakers’ Club will 
be held at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., thé evening of Jan. 21. 
Members are being urged to make their 
reservations promptly. 

oo 


WHOLESALE GROCERY EXPANDS 
The Juillard-Cockcroft Co., wholesale 
grocer, Watsonville, Cal., has purchased 
the business of the Keystone Co. branches 
in Santa Cruz and Monterey. The Santa 
Cruz warehouse will be closed. 
oe 


REMAINS OF ROMAN: MILL 

Lonvon, Enc.—During excavations in 
the heart of the City of London the re- 
mains of a Roman mill were recently 
discovered some 25 feet below the sur- 
face. The mill is said to be of the type 
familiar in the bakers’ shops of Pompeii. 
In this type the upper stone, shaped like 
a dice box, revolved around a conical 


projection from the center of the lower 
stone. The upper stone was turned by 
a lever, like a capstan bar, inserted in a 
socket, and was driven either by man 
power or a donkey harnessed to the lev- 
er. The mill discovered in London is 
made of very hard stone, and undoubt- 
edly was used by the Romans when they 
inhabited ancient Britain. The relic has 
been given to the Corporation of Lon- 
don, and will be preserved in its museum 
in a crypt of the Guildhall, where all 
kinds of ancient pottery, weapons, cut- 
lery, etc., found during excavations are 
displayed for the benefit of the public. 


oo] 


A Transformed Mill 


(Continued from page 205.) 


the concrete, give a charming effect. 
With this unique floor the great white 
oak timbers, weathered to a lovely silver 
gray, are appropriate in feeling and 
perfectly delightful in their coloring. 

Steep stairs, worn thin and hollow 
from the tread of the miller’s feet, wind 
to the top, where the great shaft and 
gears that turned the millstones are to 
be found. Quaintly reminiscent of the. 
days before the advance of industrial 
progress, when the miller reigned su- 
preme, are the initials of John Hand, 
who served the community in that ca- 
pacity long and well, found crudely 
carved in the timbers and posts of the 
mill’s framework. 

The original was provided with two 
doors—there are three today—in order 
to give access or exit by means of one 
while, according to the wind, the great 
arms revolved before the other. Through 
the north opening an arresting picture 
of Montauk Light is framed, and from 
the others are to be seen the great 
stretches of sand dunes, heather, and 
beach grass, which at all seasons of the 
year strike a colorful note in the land- 
scape at the eastern end of Long Island. 








TORONTO 


Some mills report improvement in de- 
mand for spring wheat flour, mostly 
from the retail trade, but the market 
generally is dull. Bakers are calling for 
their usual quantities. Bookings for this 
trade are more frequent, as few bakers 
made long-term contracts in the fall. 


Prices have not changed. Quotations, 
Jan. 12: 
Jan. 12 Jan. 5 
Top PAtemt .cccccccvccess $7.20 $7.20 
Patent wcccccccvccsssecvecs 6.95 6.95 
Second patent ........... 6.60 6.60 
Export patent .........66. 6.20 6.20 
Pirat ClOME 2c ccscccccccee 5.50 5.50 
Graham flour .........66. 5.90 5.90 
Whole wheat flour ...... 5.90 5.90 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Wéinters—Ontario soft win- 
ters are being offered in considerable 
quantity by country mills, but buyers are 
not keen at present prices, which remain 
about the spring wheat parity. Most 
sales are being made to factories and 
pastry bakeshops, but household demand 
is steady. Values show little change. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: best brands of 90 
per cent soft winters $5.40@5.50 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard; Montreal, in second-hand 
jutes, $5.60@5.70; Toronto, $5.50@5.60; 
best quality soft patents $8, and seconds 
$7.50, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grade $6.60, 
second $6.40, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exzporting—Mills have not added 
much to their bookings of springs for 
export. Most of them have considerable 
quantities sold for forward delivery. 
Current sales do not fully replace ship- 
ments. Prices closed a shade lower than 
on the previous Saturday. Quotations, 
Jan, 12: good brands of export patents 
31s 6d@32s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, February seaboard, 

Winters are getting nearer an export 
basis. About Is represents the latest 
difference between bids and offers. Good 
quality 90 per cent patents are available 
at 37s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., Feb- 
ruary seaboard, for United Kingdom 
ports, while cable offers name 36s 3d as 
the most that buyers can afford. 


TORONTO BAKER DEAD 

The milling and baking trades of Can- 
ada were grieved to learn last week of 
the death of James Dempster, president 
of the Dempster Staff-of-Life Bakery, 
one of the largest baking enterprises in 
Toronto. Mr. Dempster built the busi- 
ness which bears his name, slowly and 
with the greatest care. From a small 
beginning in 1898 he increased it to its 
present proportions. | It has always been 
marked by a very high standard of com- 
mercial integrity, and there was no more 
popular man in the business. Mr. Demp- 
ster was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and 
came to Toronto when 15 years old. 

* # 


W. B. Browne & Co. have installed a 
Hart-Emerson grain cleaner in their mill 
at Norval, Ont. 

ad 


WINNIPEG 


Flour trading was rather disappoint- 
ing last week, with export sales light and 
a very limited domestic demand, One of 
the largest western mills was closed the 
greater part of the week. Oriental busi- 
ness kept many of the smaller western 
mills active, but new orders for ship- 
ment in that direction were curtailed by 
the rise in wheat prices and the advanc- 
ing premiums on certain grades. An- 
other reduction in the price of top pat- 
ents went into effect, being an adjust- 
ment in the spread between top patents 
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Millers and the Freight Rate 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are disturbed by the proposed reduction in 
freight rate on grain from Fort William to Halifax and St. John, and at a meet- 
ing of the traffic committee of the Canadian National Millers’ Association, an 
account of which was published in The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 9, it was decided 
to request the board of railway commissioners to insist that the reduction be applied 
also to grain products. 

The pro d rate would transfer the flour exporting trade to millers in Great 
Britain and continental Europe. Such a difference in the laid down cost of wheat 
compared with flour would probably completely destroy the present trade in Ca- 
nadian flour with those countries. This would be a calamity of the first magnitude, 
and it is inconceivable that either the board of railway commissioners or the gov- 
ernment of Canada would make itself a party to such discrimination. The milling 
industry is having trouble enough to maintain its hold on exporting markets against 
higher duties on flour in most countries, without having their own penalize Cana- 
dian flour in this absurd manner. Undoubtedly, the proposal when it is finally 
given effect in actual transportation rates will include flour on the basis that has 
been so long established in this country. 


cond 
Bakers Intensify Competition 


Toronto, Ont.—The entry of a new element into the baking business in To- 
ronto has so intensified competition for bread business as to threaten to some extent 
the stability of prices and established customs of the trade. A reduction of one 
cent per loaf was the opening argument in this campaign, but there has been no 
further evidence that this mode of warfare will be followed up, and it is the sin- 
cerest hope of all who understand the situation that there will be no further moves 
of that kind. Nothing is to be gained by the consuming public, or by any one else, 
through a price war, and as all who direct Toronto baking companies are experi- 
enced and responsible business men, it is not to be expected that they will allow 
their companies to become involved in this sort of thing if it can be avoided. What 
is likely to result is a much more strenuous competition for public favor through 
service than hitherto. In Canada there always has been a much closer contact be- 
tween the larger baking companies and consumers of their products than is the 
case across the ‘border. Distribution is a difficult and. expensive factor for all 
Toronto bread companies, and it may easily, under stress of competition, become 
more so. Certainly, the people of Toronto are already well served with bread, but 
possibly even this seeming perfection may be improved upon. 
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and seconds. They are now only 60c Drew, W. Davis and W. D. Armstrong, 


apart, this being the normal spread. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 12, at $7.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.55 and first clears 
at $5.55; cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50c more. Second patents to 
bakers were quoted at $6.60, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 


NOTES 


Fire destroyed the elevator of the 
Standard Elevator Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
located at Silver Park, Sask. 

Farmers in western Canada have de- 
livered 408,692,094 bus of the wheat crop, 
and daily arrivals are still averaging 
about 650,000 bus, 

Canadian representatives of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., passed through Winni- 
peg last week on their return from the 
annual meeting of the company held at 
Minneapolis. 

A new wheat known as Marquilo, a 
cross between Marquis and durum, will 
be recommended by Dr. J. B. Harring- 
ton, of the field husbandry department 
of Saskatchewan University. The new 
wheat is said to have rust resisting and 
good milling qualities. 

The application of the Alberta wheat 
pool to have the action brought against 
them by H. W. Keay, of Jenner, Alta., 
withdrawn from the supreme court and 
settled by arbitration was dismissed last 
week by Justice Walsh. The case will 
now go to the courts, and the hearing 
will probably commence this month. 
Keay claims, among other things, wrong- 
ful distribution of $1,000,000 of pool 
contract signers’ money. 

The following employees of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., repre- 
sented the western staffs at the annual 
banquet of the Employees’ Club held at 
Montreal last week: T. A. Raine, J. 
Fair, J. J. Oakes and C. Ross, Winni- 
peg; H. Cornish, James Porter, William 


Keewatin, Ont; J. D. McCuaig, Portage 
la Prairie, Man; James Morrison, Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta; A. S. McCormick, Ed- 
monton, Alta; H. J. Jones, Elkhorn, 
Man; D. M. Orton, Regina, Sask. This 
banquet is an annual affair financed by 
the company, and the men are selected 
from the different departments accord- 
ing to their terms of service. 


Se Od 


GRAIN COMMISSION HEARINGS 

Winnirec, Man. — Strong comment 
came from the chairman of the Sas- 
katchewan grain inquiry commission at 
one of its meetings at Saskatoon last 
week, in connection with loose statements 
made by two witnesses which involved 
one of the best-known milling companies 
in the West. At a previous hearing a 
witness stated that he had been informed 
by an ex-employee of a mill that the 
company for which he had worked adver- 
tised flour made from the statutory 
grades of wheat, when according to him 
it was made from the commercial grades, 
and even “feed.” This ex-mill employee 
was brought before the commission, and 
when cross-examined stated that his only 
authority for making the statement was 
a conversation with another employee of 
the mill, but he was unable to name this 
person. Chief Justice Brown, the chair- 
man, in summing up said, “if there was 
any basis in fact for the statements of 
this witness, the company might be called 
upon to make answer, but in the light of 
the absolute unreliability of these state- 
ments I do not think we should go any 
further in the matter.” 


ovo 


Talca, Chile, a town of approximately 
37,000 population 155 miles south of 
Santiago, was the center of a recent 
earthquake of considerable intensity. 
Some of the important grain elevators 
and flour mills of Chile were located at 
Talca, and these virtually were destroyed. 


WILLIAM BARR, BAG 


MANUFACTURER, DEAD | 


Operation Fatal to Manager of Toronto 
Branch of Canadian Bag Co.— 
Veteran in Business 


Toronto, Ont.—William Barr, man- 
ager of the Toronto branch of the Cana- 
dian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, died in a 
hospital here on Jan. 10, following an op- 
eration. Mr. Barr had been connected 
with the bag manufacturing industry for 


82 years, having joined the staff of the | 
Ten years | 


Canada Jute Co. in 1896. 





The Late William Barr 


later, the company merged with the Do- 
minion Bag Co. and became one of the 
largest companies in Canada manufac- 
turing jute and cotton bags. The new 
organization was styled the Canadian 
Bag Co., Ltd., and Mr. Barr was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Toronto 
branch. Mr. Barr was very widely 
known in the milling industry of the 
Dominion. He is survived by his wife 
and one son. 


oo 


MONTREAL 


Mills report that domestic buyers ar¢ 
not inclined to buy more than immediate 
requirements. Prices are unchanged. 
On Jan. 11 quotations, car lots, f.o.b, 
Montreal rate points were: top patents, 
$7.20 bbl; patents, $6.95; second patents, 
$6.60; export patent, $6.20. 

Export prices are reported slightly 
higher on account of the firmer wheat 
quotations which prevailed early last 
week, but the volume of business still is 
very small. 

Winter wheat flour is also quiet. 
There are fair stocks locally. On Ja 
11 quotations were $6.10, secondhand 
jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points. 

NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president ant 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., was re-elected 
a director of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce at the annual meeting held in To 
ronto on Jan. 8. 

Two members of the Newfoundland 
flour trade visited Montreal last wees 
William Campbell, of William Campbell 
Ltd., St. John, agent for the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was here prior 
sailing for an extended pleasure trip ! 
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Europe. Ambrose Gilbert Gosling, man- 
ager of the flour department of Harvey 
& Co, agent at St. John for the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., visited that com- 
pany’s principal office on a short business 
trip. 

It is reported that the Woods Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., will show earnings practically 
the same as in the previous year, when 
net, after interest, depreciation and pre- 
ferred dividends, was equal to about 1 
per cent on the common stock. 

Charles Laferle, traffic manager of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Montreal last week, upon his re- 
turn from St. John, N. B., where he vis- 
ited his firm’s local office with reference 
to traffic problems affecting business in 
that particular district. 

w. A. Grace, representing W. S. Mon- 
roe & Co., Ltd., commission merchant, 
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nis Bridgetown, Barbados, and interested in 
the flour trade in that part of the West 
Indies, visited Montreal recently and 

Pn called at the offices of the Canadian Na- 

lina ‘tional Millers’ Association. 

an op- oo 

nected 

ry for LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. 

of 

Ae. BUYS WINNIPEG BAKERY 

Wixnivec, Man.—The Speirs-Parnell 
Baking Co., Ltd., which operates one of 
the largest and most modern baking 
plants in the Dominion, has been ac- 
quired by the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., through its subsidiary, the 
Inter City Baking Co., Ltd., according 
to an official announcement made at 
Winnipeg last week. 

James M. Speirs, who was president 
and secretary-treasurer of the Speirs- 
Parnell Co., has retained a large finan- 
cial interest in the new concern and has 
been elected president and general man- 
ager by the new board of directors. En- 
tire assets of the company have been 
taken over, and business will be carried 
on under the old name. No change in 
the staff or policy of the company is 
contemplated. 

The new officers are as follows: presi- 
dent, James M. Speirs, Winnipeg; vice 
president, G. Cecil Morrison, general 
manager of the Inter City Baking Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; secretary-treasurer, W. 
Ross Grant, Winnipeg. Directors: N. J. 
Breen, western general manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; 
Isaac Pitblado, of Pitblado, Hoskins & 
Co., lawyers, Winnipeg; John Paton, To- 

be De ronto General Trusts Co., Winnipeg. 
of the Options are held by the Inter City 
nufac- Baking Co., Ltd., on a number of other 
ve new bakeries in western Canada. Mr. Morri- 
nadian son is now in the West, but has not inti- 
as ap- mated whether any of these have been 
‘oronto exercised, although it is believed that 
widely other plants will be absorbed in the near 
of. the future. 
is wife Oo 
SHANGHAI MILLERS PLACE 
EXTENSIVE WHEAT ORDERS 

ers are Orders placed by Shanghai millers for 
nediate foreign wheat total about 240,000 tons, 
ranged. covering arrivals late in December and 
, fob, through May, the United States Depart- 
ratents, ment of Commerce has been advised. 
ratents, Tientsin mills are unable to obtain lo- 
ile cal wheat, as production is restricted, - 
slightly and they are largely dependent on wheat 
wheat from Shanghai. Foreign flour imports 
ly last will probably maintain a high average 
still is until next fall, 

quiet. oon 
n mr MODERN LABORATORY WILL 
‘_ BE ESTABLISHED BY POOL 

A. Cairns,, director of research and 

statistician for the Canadian Co-opera- 
at and tive Wheat Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
‘of. the recently visited the Missouri and Kansas 
elected state inspection laboratories and several 
f Com- mill laboratories in Kansas City. His 
in To- Visit was in the interest of establishing 
| } ay at laboratory at Winnipeg for 
indland The ian wheat pool. 
t week. ot the Canadian pool will establish one 
mpbell, in amen en ae jaborebortes 
ce ° plete nitrogen ap- 
rior t paratus and laboratory tables have been 
trip to 





from the Laboratory Con- 
Co., Kansas City. 
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CHICAGO 


There was a better tone to flour last 
week. Although individual sales were 
not large, as a rule, in the aggregate a 
good volume of business was done. Deal- 
ers and mill representatives feel that pros- 
pects are good for continued buying. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—The bulk of the 
increased business was done by the larg- 
er mills with the family trade. 
sales were made, those transacted rang- 
ing down from 2,500 bbls. Some flour 
was sold to bakers. Several sales of 
clears were put through, one of 1,000 
bbls and others of one or two cars. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.— Southwestern 
brands moved better, but were not quite 
as active as springs. Several orders of 
1,000 bbls were received, as well as nu- 
merous 500-bbl lots and smaller amounts. 
A continued firm wheat market should 
stimulate buying. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A fair business 
was reported in soft wheat flours. Pa- 
cifie Coast mills secured orders ranging 
from 2,000 bbls down, but those in the 
central states, Illinois and Missouri also 
obtained their share. Mill representa- 
tives look for steady buying. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Jan. 12: spring top 
patent $5.80@6.40 bbl, standard patent 
$5.45@6.10, first clear $4.75@5.30, sec- 
ond clear $3.90@4.40; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@6.20, 95 per cent patent 
$5.25@5.90, straight $5.10@5.50, first 
clear $4.60@4.95; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6@7, standard patent $5.75@6.50, 
straight $5.60@6.20, first clear $5@5.25. 

Durum.—Demand for semolinas_ re- 
mained very quiet, but a few single cars 
were sold, the first business in some 
time. Directions were fair. On Jan. 12, 
No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 3c; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 2%c; durum patent, 2%c; special 
grade, 2%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TOM. SAD cc ccoccessevceses 33,645 84 
Previous week ............ 35,483 89 
WOOP BBO vic ccccsccccccccs 37,000 92 
PWS POOPS. ABS. <6 00 c0e000% 33,000 82 


NOTES 

H. Wernli, of the H. Wernli Co., Min- 
neapolis, was a visitor on ’change last 
week, 

J. W. Beckum, of the Decatur (IIl.) 
Milling Co., was here Jan. 11, visiting 
the trade. 

R. A. Goerz, president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, visited 
the ‘trade here last week. 

C. B. McCloud, of the Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich, was a re- 
cent visitor to this market. 

A. L. Pearson, sales manager for the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, was in Chicago last week. 

J. A. Lenhardt, of J. A. Lenhardt, 
Inc., mill representative, New York, re- 
cently stopped in Chicago en route to 
Minneapolis. 

R. W. Taylor, Ohio sales manager for 
the Hales & Hunter Co., passed a few 
days at his concern’s headquarters in 
Chicago last week. 

Charles S. Neumann, of the Charles 
S. Neumann Co., flour dealer, left Jan. 
10 for California, and will be absent 
about two months, 

A. L. Goetzmann, general manager of 
the Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
on Jan. 10 was in Chicago, returning 
home from an eastern trip. 

F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
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sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., called 
at this office on Jan, 9. He left here 
on a two weeks’ eastern trip. 


G. E. Stilson, food products depart- 
ment, and E, W. Fierke, sales depart- 
ment, Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, visited this concern’s local of- 
fices last week. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Chicago and Milwaukee last week, 
visiting his connections. He was return- 
ing from an eastern trip. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has left to at- 
tend the meetings of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers’ Association at St. Louis 
on Jan. 16 and the Nebraska Millers’ As- 
sociation at Omaha on Jan. 17. 


Walter C. Smith, vice president and 
assistant general manager of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
Frank Emmons, of the Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis, visit- 
ed the offices of the Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co., Chicago, last week. ‘ 


The Chicago Board of Trade Clearing 
Corporation, at its annual meeting held 
last week, re-elected A. W. Mansfield 
and Joseph Simons as governors. Other 
governors elected were J. E. Brennan, 
E. L. Glaser and S. Mayer. Clearings 
in 1928: grain, 32,813,188,000 bus; provi- 
sions, 66,600 lots; cotton, 11,728,200 bales. 
Profits were $92,738, compared with 
$100,139 in 1927, and $58,157 in 1926. 

J. H. Faber, of Zwaardemaker’s Trad- 
ing & Industrial Co., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, who has been in Chicago and adja- 
cent territory for several weeks, left 
Jan. 183 for Battle Creek and Detroit, 
Mich., where he expects to remain a 
few days. From there he will go to St. 
Louis, Kansas City, New Orleans, and 
expects to sail from the Pacific Coast 
for Japan about the middle of March. 
Mr. Faber is making a trip around the 
world, and will pass about six months 
in this country. 

oe! 


MILWAUKEE 


The bulge in cash wheat is giving flour 
sellers something to talk about. Busi- 
ness was more lively last week, but car 
let buyers showed no interest. Shipping 
directions were very slow on northwest- 
ern flour. Quotations, Jan. 12: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$6.15@6.20 bbl, straight $5.85@5.95, first 
clear $4.75@4.95, and second clear $4.15 
@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Small lot buyers were the only ones 
interested in Kansas flour. Lower lim- 
its of Kansas flour were 30c higher at 
the close. Quotations, Jan. 12: fancy 
brands hard winter patent $5.95@6.05 
bbl, straight $5.60@5.85, and first clear 
$4.90@5.05, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 

Corn receipts totaled 3,523,880 bus last 
month, against 1,700,520 the year before; 
shipments 1,431,964, against 236,500, 

Receipts of wheat in December were 
79,200 bus, against 70,560 the previous 
year; shipments 145,385, compared to 
145,107.” 

Receipts of feed in Milwaukee during 
December were 1,780 tons, compared 
with 3,660 the previous year; shipments 
8,445, against 10,964. 

Flour receipts in Milwaukee totaled 
161,350 bbls during December, against 
190,400 a year ago, and shipments were 
only 6,300, compared to 34,468 last year. 

Receipts of the five leading cash grains 
during December were 5,490,760 bus, 
compared to 2,923,650 the same month 
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last year. Shipments, 2,525,779, against 
883,066 a year ago. 

Receipts of flaxseed in Milwaukee dur- 
ing December totaled 77,750 bus, com- 
pared with 140,140 the previous year, 
while shipments were 7,150, against none 
the same month of 1927. 

oo SD 


DR. M. B. GRAFF WILL ATTEND 
ENGINEERS’ JUNIOR MEETING 


Dr. M. B. Graff, head of the Procter 
& Gamble Co.’s research bakery at Cin- 
cinnati, will make a special trip to San 
Francisco to be present at the junior na- 
tional convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Jan. 21-24. 
He will speak on the last day: of the 
meeting on the subject of “Retail Cakes,” 
covering proper selection of materials, 
creaming temperature and creaming 
time. Dr. Graff was selected to cover 
this important topic, inasmuch as his re- 
search bakery is busy at present com- 
piling a booklet on cake making. 

oS 


SIX CANADIAN ELEVATOR 
COMPANIES ARE MERGED 


Winnirec, Man.—Another large merg- 
er of elevator interests in western Can- 
ada was consummated last week, involv- 
ing the assets of six companies that have 
been in successful operation for periods 
ranging from 19 to 27 years. The new 
company is to be known as the Western 
Grain Co., Ltd., and the management 
will remain in the hands of officials who 
have been responsible for the direction 
of the individual companies in the past. 
Involved in the merger are the Western 
Elevator Co., Central Grain Co., Spencer 
Grain Co., Beaver Elevator Co., State 
Elevator Co. and the Western Terminal 
Elevator Co., Ltd., the latter being con- 
trolled by the other five companies. 

Combined terminal and country eleva- 
tor capacity of the new company is 11,- 
650,000- bus, which ‘includes a chain of 
273 country elevators, together with 62 
coal sheds, annexes, etc. Average com- 
bined earnings of the businesses for their 
last six fiscal years, available for bond 
interest, depreciation, etc., totaled over 
$788,733. Fixed assets have been ap- 
praised and valued at $5,157,737, while 
current assets are stated to be over $1,- 
000,000. 

Directors and officials of the new com- 
pany: C. G. Spencer, president; D. C.° 
MacLachlan, vice president and general 
manager; C. I. Hall, Donald Morrison, 
Sr., Cumberland Reid, James Stewart, 


_ K. B. Stoddart, Frank B. Stoddart and 


A. H. Williamson, directors. 

Upon completion of present financing, 
the outstanding capitalization of the new 
company will consist. of $3,000,000. first 
mortgage bonds, $2,000,000 preferred 
Shares and 200,000 common shares of 
no-par value. 

oo 


BREAD SALESMEN ENJOINED 
FROM COVERING OLD ROUTES 


Toronto, Onr.—In the court at Os- 
goode Hall, Toronto, last week, the Can- 
ada Bread Co., Ltd., applied for in- 
junctions against certain street bread 
salesmen formerly in its employ, to pre- 
vent them from performing a similar 
service for Bredin’s Bread, Ltd., a con- 
cern recently organized by Mark Bredin, 
former president of the Canada company, 
to take over the Harry Webb Baking 
Co., Ltd. As ground for its action, the 
plaintiff cited an agreement between the 
larger baking companies whereby none 
of them will employ street salesmen, pre- 
viously with other companies, to cover 
their old routes. This agreement is said 
to be binding for one year, and is al- 
leged to take the form of a contract 
between each of the companies and its 
delivery salesmen. In this case several 
salesmen formerly with the plaintiff com- 
pany are charged with breach of this 
contract, and interim injunctions were 
granted, one of which has since been 
made permanent. 


o> 
Fines of $25 were imposed on 16 per- 
sons in Cleveland, Ohio, recently, in cases 


involving the exchange of bread contrary 
to law. 
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NEW YORK 


A healthier condition existed in flour 
last week, and although the volume of 
business was not large, even small buy- 
ing was so decided an improvement over 
the holiday weeks that it drew the trade 
from the despondent state into which it 
had sunk. Firmer wheat markets also 
contributed to the optimism, resulting in 
an increased interest among buyers who 
previously had been apathetic regarding 
flour. 

Sale Scattered.—Sales were scattered 
among the various types of flours, north- 
western and Pacific Coast grades com- 
manding the better interest. The prices 
were invariably cheap,—either relatively 
or actually,—and in several instances 
sales were put through on changing mar- 
kets. Orders on bakers’ and jobbers’ 
books are still sufficient to cover require- 
ments for a while, so shipment on the 
new contracts was not due for 60 to 90 
days. 

Although list prices advanced propor- 
tionately with wheat, actual ones were 
little higher, but concessions were not 
offered freely. The range limit was nar- 
row on all grades. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, Jan. 11, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.30@ 
6.60 bbl, standard oe $6@6.30, 
clears $5.65@5.85, high glutens $6.60@ 
6.90; hard winter short patents $6@6.40, 
straights $5.60@5.75, 95 per cent $5.75 
@5.90; soft winter straights, $6.15@6.35. 


NOTES 

Mrs. Rossman, wife of W. C. Rossman, 
secretary of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, died, Jan. 9, after an illness of 
several weeks. 


James G. Webster, New York agent 
for the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, passed last week at the mill’s 
.annual meeting. 


Ralph W. Jones, who has been a flour 
salesman for many years, is now con- 
nected with the New York offices of The 
Fleischmann Co. 


Gus Fischer, salesman in the metro- 
politan district for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned home 
early last week after a visit to the home 
offices. 


Memberships in the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange have been offered at lower 
levels, and at the end of last week a 
full one sold at $23,000. Associates were 
quoted around $15,000. 

M. A. Gray, general director of the 
production control department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
left for home Jan. 9 after several days’ 
visit at the local offices. 


A general sales meeting of the North 
Atlantic division of the Sunland Sales 
Association was held in New York Jan. 
12. It included district managers from 
New York and New England, and the 
retail staff. 


The Panama Rail Road Co.’s purchase 
of 2,000 sacks hard wheat flour on Jan. 
11 was made of the Empire Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, at $5.60. The top price 
among bidders was $6.68, and 28 mills 
submitted offers. 


Wilson P. Tanner, vice president and 
treasurer of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., returned to New York on Jan. 9 
from Columbus, Ohio, where he was 
called 4 the death of his father, the late 
Frank H. Tanner. 

Allan H. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Lm geome | Co., Buffalo, was in New 
York last week and was introduced on 
*change by John F. Gerard. L. J. Weitz- 
man, who was for many years in the 
flour business in Chicago, also visited the 
exchange. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 


the: port of New York for the week end- 
ing Jan. 5, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,313,469 
bus and 71,917 bbls. Only one flour 
shipment was over 10,000 bbls, namely, 
86,285 to Hamburg. 

Rudolph Vogel, supervisor of foreign 
traffic at New York for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, will step 
into benedict ranks on Jan. 20. The 
ceremony will be held at the Level Club, 
with a reception following, attended by 
many local flour and shipping men. 


Robert Babcock, who has been han- 
dling flour for export for some time, is 
now representing the account of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, in New York, for export. H. 
P. Piper, who died recently, was local 
representative of this mill for many 
years. 


A certificate of consolidation was filed 
in Utica on Jan. 4, forming the Conti- 
nental Wonder Bakeries Corporation. 
This merges Ward & Ward, i and 
the Crescent Baking Co., Inc., and the 
directors are M. Lee Marshall, Brayton 
Campbell and Will H. Hayes, all of 
New York City. 


H. B. Krogh, assistant manager for 
Otto Madsen, Copenhagen, who has been 
in New York several months, left Jan. 
14 for an extensive trip through the 
United States to the Pacific Coast, stop- 
ping at various milling centers. On his 
return to New York, he will leave for 
his home in Copenhagen. 


Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co. and Goodhue Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Ewing, 
passed the recent holidays with their 
daughter in Flushing, and plan to be 
home about Jan. 20. Mr. Ewing visited 
several of the eastern markets, and found 
conditions were very quiet. 


Sailing on the Cunard liner, Scythia, 
on Jan. 29, will be Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Morris, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Wade D. 
Holland. Both men are well known in 
fidur and baking circles, Mr. Morris be- 
ing sales manager at the New York of- 
fices of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
and chairman of the house committee of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., and Mr. Holland 
being president of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation. They will be gone 
nearly three months, cruising through the 
Mediterranean, stopping at many points 
of interest there and on the Continent. 
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BALTIMORE 


The sharp upturn in wheat last week 
caused a few flour buyers to become ac- 
tive. All offerings obtainable at old 
prices were promptly absorbed, although 
the mills, which in the previous week 
were so anxious to make sales at almost 
any reasonable figure, lost no time either 
in raising limits or otherwise climbing 
to safety. Sales showed a decided im- 
provement. Standard spring sold as low 
as $5.75 bbl, cotton, and later, desirable 
near-by soft winter straight was brought 
up to $5.65, bulk. The mills jumped 
limits about 25c bbl. 

Nominal closing price, Jan. 12, car lots, 
per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more -in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.50@6.75, standard patent $6@ 
6.25; hard winter short patent $6.35@ 
6.60, straight $5.85@6.10; soft winter 
short patent (near-by) $6.40@6.65, 
straight (near-by) $5.55@5.80. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,700 bbls flour and 155,396 bus barley 
destined for export. 
on B. Godfrey, of the a ee 

.» grain, Chicago, was here for sever 
days last week. His firm maintains a 


\ 


private wire on the floor of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, was called to 
the eastern shore of Virginia last week 
by the death of an aunt. 


A. E. Bowman, of W. R. Spielman & 
Co., grain and feed, Hagerstown, Md., 
has applied for membership in the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. 

James B. Warden, aged 69, vice presi- 
dent of Hopper, McGaw & Co., gro- 
ceries and flour, and whose father, uncle 
and cousin were former millers of this 
city, died at his home, Jan. 7, after a 
protracted illness. 

Canadian wheat inspections last week 
were 228 cars, grading as follows: 6 No. 
2 dark northern, 25 sample grade dark 
northern, 18 No. 4 northern, 1 No. 5 
northern, 150 sample grade northern, 82 
No. 2 mixed durum. 

Effective Feb. 1, a reduced rate to 21c 
per 100 lbs on flour from Baltimore to 
Pittsburgh will be established by the 
Baltimore & Ohio direct, and also via 
the Western Maryland and Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie railroads. 
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BUFFALO 


Mills are doing almost as much busi- 
ness as a year ago. Storage wheat is 
rapidly diminishing. Prices have ad- 
vanced. Directions on old orders im- 
proved. Hard winter and spring flours 
were higher and firm. 

Quotations, Jan. 12, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.25@7.40 bbl, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.60, first clear $5.50@5.75; Kansas, 98- 
Ib cotton, f.o.b., mills: standards, $6.75 
@6.90; semolina, No. 2, 44%4c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester. quotations, Jan. 12, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$7.60@7.80; white winter pastry, $7.60@ 
7.80; rye, $7.20@7.40. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: ; 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 6-12 ....... 255,500 201,560 78 
Previous week .. 255,500 170,572 67 
Year ABO .ccccce 255,500 221,858 87 
Two years ago... 238,000 167,617 70 
Three years ago. 238,000 189,725 80 


NOTES 

Carlton J. Meyer, of Wilson Bros., 
flour and feed dealers, lost his mother 
last week. 

Matthew Donner, salesman for the 
Lewis Grain Co., was in Albany recently, 
attending the funeral of his mother. 

C. H. Clement, of the Thornton-Ches- 
ter Milling Co., returned last week from 
a business trip through New York state. 

J. W. McMillan, Jr., vice president of 
the Cargill Grain Co., Inc., was on the 
trading floor of the Corn Exchange last 
week, 

F. F. Henry, vice president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., and W. R. 
Morris, vice president and director, left 
last week for the Southwestern Millers’ 
League meeting in Kansas City. 

A request by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts of the United States De- 
partment of the Navy for bids on 1,898,- 
000 lbs flour has been received here. 
Samples and bids to be submitted by 

an, 31. 

F. F. Henry, vice president of. t 

ashburn Crosby Co., Inc., recently was 

lected a director of the Buffalo Cham- 


r of Commerce. Mr. and Mrs. Henry] ~ 


sail the first part of April with Wil- 
am C. Warren and Mrs. Warren for 
extended time in Europe. 
oo 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour showed some activity last week. 
Consumers, especially the larger ones, 
appeared interested, and it is the gen- 
eral impression that there will be a buy- 
ing movement of considerable sniniibede 
before the end of January. Shipping 
directions were much improved. 

Prices were higher, and firmly held. 
The bulk of the sales were of estab- 
lished brands of springs and hard win- 
ters, most of the business going to north- 
western mills. Demand for clears was 
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good and sales of soft winter wheat flour ° 


showed some improvement, prices being 
lower. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b, 
Chicago. Business was nominal. Quo. 
tations, Jan. 12: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.50@7 bbl, standard patent $6@ 
6.50; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.25, low 

rotein hard winter standard patent 

.50@5.75; clears, $5.25@5.75; soft win- 
ter, $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 

S. B. Fairbank, of the Judith Milling 
Co., Lewistown, Mont., visited Pitts. 
burgh last week. 


Charles W. Gruber,’ flour salesman 
during the t 22 years for the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, died, Dec. 30, 
at the age of 62. 

Timothy Powers, district sales man- 
ager for the Bay State Milling (Co, 

inona, Minn., visited several days at 
the Pittsburgh offices. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 
and the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co, 
have placed a 5c loaf on the market, 
The weight is 16 oz, The Mohican Gro- 
cery Co. for some time has marketed 4 
similar loaf. 


The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 22, E. C. Byrnes, of 
Byrnes & Kiefer Co., and T. H. Doehla, 
of the Pennsylvania Baking Co., consti- 
tute the committee on entertainment. 


L. U. Hayman, for a number of years 
connected with the Pittsburgh office of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has been appointed district man- 
ager, succeeding L. E. Bowman, who 
will take over the management of the 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia. 

oo > 


FAVORABLE REPORT UPON 
METRIC SYSTEM FORESEEN 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Members of the 

House of Representatives committee on 
coinage, weights and measures are busily 
engaged in studying the bill which pro- 
poses to establish the metric system as 
the standard of weights and measures 
for merchandising. is measure will be 
reported out by the committee at the 
earliest possible time, and efforts will be 
made to pass it at once, committee men- 
bers indicated. 
- In view of the press of business and 
the short time remaining to this short 
session, it is hardly probable that any 
definite action on the bill can be secured, 
although it is possible that the measure 
will be reported out and debate begun. 
However, some definite move toward 
passage is expected during the first reg- 
ular session of Congress under the new 
administration. 

The bill as it stands at present sets 
1935 as the date when the change from 
existing standards shall be made, and is 
greatly restricted in its provisions 4s 
compared with the original bills which 
have repeatedly failed of adoption by 
Congress. It now specifies three con- 
tingencies in which the system must be 
used, omitting all others. 

These classes are as follows: 

“(1) For buying or selling goods, 
wares or merchandise, unless permission 


. to use other weights and measures has 


been granted by the United States De 
partment of Commerce or by a state de- 
partment of weights and measures, or by 
an authorized state official. 

“(2) For charging or collecting for the 
transportation of any ds, wares oF 
merchandise, unless permission has beet 

ted to do otherwise by any of the 
authorities cited above. 

“Sec. 2. Not later thanethe first of 
of January, 1935, all tage, excis 
duties ona customs changed or collected 
by weight or measure by the government 
of the United States of America shall be 
charged or collected in terms of or & 
cording to metric weights and measures. 

Opinion back of the bill is known ‘ 
include a powerful group of state and 
entaupuvenel catahaliens. The provisions 
which formed the objection of many 
the other bills have been eliminated, and 
it is believed that ition to the meas 
ure is far from well-or and nu 


- merous, compared with those favoring it 
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PHILADELPHIA 

rading in flour-early last week was 
Be but prices later hardened, springs 
advancing about 25c. The stren in 
wheat was the only real factor in the 
higher levels. It would take a fairly 
steady rise in prices of wheat the next 
few weeks to change conditions here 
from a buyers’ market to one favorable 
to sellers. Large jobbers and bakers ap- 
peared to be well stocked for near wants, 
and there was little doing either in the 
domestic or export trade. 

Quotations, Jan. 12, basis 140-Ib jutes: 
spring first patent $7.25@7.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.60@7, first clear $6.10@ 
6.40; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.15, straight $6.85@6.60; soft winter 
straight, $5.90@6.90. 

NOTES 

G. Percy Lemont, head of the flour 
and grain firm’of E. K. Lemont & Son, 
will leave, Jan. 17, for Pinehurst, N. C., 
to be absent three months. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Fred Burrall, director of sales for the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas - 
City; J. E. Coolbroth, sales supervisor 
of the durum department of the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., and J. O. Ewing, 
president of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Commercial Exchange 
was held in the Bourse on Jan. 10. Mem- 
bers elected included J. Robert Edding- 
ton, Fredericksburg, Md., Brown, Met- 
calf & Roe, Dudley, Pa., George Roe, Jr., 
Sudlersville, Md., and Julian H. Foard, 
Middletown, Del., grain shippers. 


Joseph B. Alexander, of the wholesale 
firm of Alfred Lowry & Bro., has been 
elected president of the Grocers’ and Im- 
porters’ = in the Philadelphia 
Bourse. John S. Engart was elected 
first vice president and James Craw- 
ford second vice president. Alexander 
Henry was elected treasurer and C. M. 
Garretson secretary. 

J. C. Jackson. 
a oad 


BOSTON 


There was no improvement in demand 
for flour last week. With fairly good 
stocks and a slow demand from the re- 
tail and consuming trade, jobbers and 
other wholesale distributors. saw no rea- 
pe dog anticipating their wants to any 


While the market closed very firm with 
some advance in prices, there was a dis- 
position among the big spring and hard 
winter wheat millers to make concessions 
where there was a possibility of doing 
any business. 

Quotations, mill shipment, in sacks, 
Jan. 12: 7“ patents, special $7.35@ 
7.60 bbl, standard patents $6.35@7.50, 
first clears $6.10@6.50; hard winter pat- 
ents, $6.25@6.60; soft winter patents 
$6.50@7.50, straight $6.35@7, clears $6.10 
@6.35. 

NOTES 

James W. Knowles, of James H. 
Kriowles & Son, is on a vacation in Ber- 
muda. 

Fred T.. Whaley, Boston representa- 
tive of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 

returned from an extended vacation 
trip to Havana, Cuba, and Bermuda. 


E. J. Grimes, vice president of the 
Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, H. E. 
Tweeden, of the Buffalo office of the 
Same company, and Frank G. Ely, grain 
shipper, Chicago, ‘visited the Boston 
Grain and Flour Exchange last week, be- 
ing introduced by Edward J. Donahue. 


Louis W. DePass. 
_ ¢><> 
QUALITY BAKERS TO HOLD 
CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 


New Yorx, N. Y¥.—The fifth produc- 
tion managers’ conference of the Quality 
Bakers of America will be held Feb. 11- 
> at the Park Central Hotel, New 

ork, Gerald Billings, manager of the 
Feaection department, has charge of 

Program, which will cover every im- 
Portant aspect of this work from a mod- 
ern and will t a number of 


features. A large attendance 
from all over the country is expected. 
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SEATTLE 


The advance of the past week in wheat 
values in Seattle and other primary mar- 
kets both in this country and in Can- 
ada has had a tendency to bring bakers 
out of retirement, and a fair volume 
of carload business is reported in some 
quarters, although the majority of coast 
mills report that the actual movement is 
unchanged from a week ago, admitting, 
however, that potential buyers are look- 
ing up and listening as against the policy 
of disinterest that has been so popular 
for the past two or three months. Bak- 
ers patent and blends milled by coast 
plants advanced 25@30c, with Montana 
lists up 40c. California, too, is inclined 
to be interested at the moment, and con- 
tinued advances in wheat values are ex- 

ed to result in a good turnover in 
that direction. Millers are unanimous in 
declaring that actual business with all 
eastern markets and Gulf ports, as well 
as middle western localities, is dull, al- 
though buyers and sellers are being 
brought closer together with the narrow- 
ing of the spread between coast soft 
wheat prices and those of the Middle 
West. Generally speaking, there is an 
evident tone of optimism this week in 
all directions, as compared with the 
steady feeling that existed a week ago. 

Export Flour Trade—tThe space situa- 
tion still remains as the principal re- 
straining factor in business with the 
Orient out of north Pacific Coast ports. 
Considerable flour is going out on old 
contracts, and there is a lively demand 
reported for new stock, but available 
carriers are lacking. United Kingdom 
and continental trade is dull, local mills 
continuing to meet too stiff competition 
from Australia on soft wheat brands, 
and from Canada on hard wheat flours. 
Foreign buyers are booked fairly well 
into the future, and are in no rush to re- 
plenish stocks that already are inclined 
to be burdensome. 

Flour Prices—With the exception of 
family short patents, all grades ad- 
vanced last week. Carloads, coast, on 
Jan. 11 were quoted: family short patent 
$7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour, $5.80@6, 98’s; standard patent, 
$6.30@6.80, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $6.20@ 
6.85. Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $7.10 
@7.90; Montana, $6.30@7.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 6-12 ....... 46,800 $1,221 66 

Previous week .. 46,800 36,350 78 
Year ago ....... 46,800 23,381 50 - 

Two years ago... 46,800 22,461 48 

Three years ago. 52,800 27,805 53 

Four years ago.. 52,800 25,335 48 

Five years ago.. 52,800 42,491 80 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

+ bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 6-12 ....... 57,000 47,208 83 
Previous week .. 57,000 34,674 61 
Year ago .....,- 57,000 36,608 64 
Two years ago... 57,000 29,953 53 
Three years ago. 57,000 26,242 46 
Four years ago.. 57,000 11,887 21 
Five years ago... 57,000 49,416 87 

NOTES 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Jan. 1-7:. to Hongkong, 28,770 
bbls; Shanghai, 23,500; Dairen, 8,750; 
Iloilo, 750; Cebu, 1,625; Corinto, 203; 
Glasgow, 1,143. 

Wheat and flour shipments through 
Seattle and Tacoma during December: 
Wheat: to Europe, 205,383 bus; Cali- 
fornia, 101,430; Hawaii, 2,045; South 
America, 37,333; Orient, 143,333; Brit- 








ish Columbia, 22,594; Atlantic ports, 20,- 
000. Flour: to California, 31,617 bbls; 
Europe, 14,406; Hawaii, 3,206; Orient, 
190,357; Central and South America, 9,- 
497; British Columbia, 4,616; Alaska, 
3,065; Atlantic ports, 16,083. 

Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports, Jan. 2-11: to Philadelphia, 2,086 
bbls; Boston, 880; New York, 4,980; San 
Francisco, 6,091; Los Angeles, 480; San 
Diego, 750; Wilmington, 2,500. 

Nineteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 251,250 
bbls flour, produced 181,114 in December, 
or 72 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 183,539 in November, produced by 
21 mills with a monthly capacity of 280,- 
000 bbls, or 65 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to reports to the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association. Washington interi- 
or mills operated at 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity; Oregon, 82; northern Idaho, 37. 

oo 


OGDEN 


Demand for flour from California and 
southeastern states increased last week, 
and prices advanced. Dealers and bak- 
ers apparently are increasing stocks. 
Shipping instructions were heavier than 
in the previous week, and inquiries more 
extensive. 

Operation of Ogden’s four larger mills 
continued at capacity. Reports show 
that smaller mills are operating at near- 
ly 50 per cent of capacity throughout 
Utah and southern Idaho. 

Flour prices advanced 20c at the close. 
Quotations, Jan. 12 (all in 98-lb cottons) : 
to southeastern dealers, high patents 
$7.90@8.30 bbl and straights $6.95@7.30, 
car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and other low- 
er Mississippi River common points. To 
California dealers: first patents $6.70@ 
6.85, second patents $6.85@7 and 
straights $6.35@6.80, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. To Utah and Idaho dealers: fam- 
ily patents $6.40@6.80, second patents 
$5.90@6.15 and straights $5.80@6.15, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


E. R, Alton, Utah and Idaho manager 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., has 
béen elected director of the Utah Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The annual banquet of the Utah Asso- 
ciated Industries will be held, Feb. 6, 
in Salt Lake City, with Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Barnes-Ames Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., as the principal speaker: 

W. E. Zurrann. 
oe 


PORTLAND 


Flour was easier during the early part 
of last week, but steadied later and at 
“the close prices were unchanged at $7.50 
bbl for family patents and $7.30 for sec- 
onds in straight cars. In the city trade, 
new business was light, but withdrawals 
on contracts were regular. There was a 
good volume of trade with other coast 
markets. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

i bbls activity 

JGR. BA1D eit ieee 29,870 80 
Previous week ..........+-. 28,114 76 
Year OBO occ ccccnsccscvce 18,602 30 
Two years AZO ......seees 18,232 29 
Three years ago .......... 28,264 45 
Four years ago ..........+. 43,895 70 
Five years agO .......+.++ 56,193 91 


ORIENTAL TRADE 

Export demand for flour is still the 
feature of the Portland market. China 
is the heaviest buyer, and the volume of 
business has been limited only by trans- 
portation facilities. The Astoria Flour- 
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ing Mills Co. has already sold over 800,- 
000 bbls to the Chinese, and expects to 
do a business of 1,000,000 bbls before 
the season is over. In addition to taking 
all the space available on the regular 
liners, the firm will load out a solid cargo 


the latter part of this month and an- 


other in February. Negotiations are un- 
der. way for a steamer to take a full 
cargo in April, also. Flour shipments 
from the Columbia River to the Orient 
up to the close of the year were 525,846 
bbls, which compares with 495,787 
shipped in the same period last season. 


NOTES 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview, on Jan. 12, 
was 1,850,342 bus, an increase of 106,068 
for the week, The total a year ago was 
1,560,229. 

. Exports of flour from Portland last 
week were 10,508 bbls to China and 310 
to Bolivia. Astoria shipped 22,250 to 
China. Wheat shipments from Portland 
were 37,333 bus to Peru and 40,100 to 
Atlantic ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


econ 
SAN FRANCISCO 


In spite of the fact that north coast 
bluestem and hard wheat patents ad- 
vanced 25c last week, bakers are expect- 
ing lower prices on their requirements 
for the balance of this crop year. This 
feeling is due somewhat to the fact that 
California flours have not advanced, but 
to a larger degree because jobbers’ quo- 
tations have not reflected the changing 
market, being based on earlier pur- 
chases. 

Quotations, Jan. 11, basis 98's, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Idaho family patents, $6.75@6.90 
bbl; Montana standard patents $6@6.75, 
clears $5.50@5.75; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $6@6.50; Dakota standard patents, 
$8@8.50; Idaho hard wheat patents, $6 
@6.40; Oregon-Washington bluestem pat- 
ents, $6.60@6.75; © northern — straight 
grades, $6@6.20; California pastry, $5.50 
@5.75; California bluestem patents, $6.20 
@6.40. 
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Toronto —An advance of 20c in rolled 
oats and oatmeal stimulated buying last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 12: rolled oats 
$7.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c bbl for cash; straight cars, de- 
livered on track, $7; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Steadily rising prices in 
the oats market put rolled oats and oat- 
meai further out of line for export last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 12: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.40; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Following the strength de- 
veloped lately in oats, cereal millers ad- 
vanced prices 10c bag on Jan, 10. The 
quotation for rolled oats was $3.70 per 
90-lb jute bag, delivered to wholesale 
grocers. 

Chicago.—On Jan. 12, rolled oats were 
quoted at $2.40 per 90-Ib sack, and oat- 
meal at $2.65 per 100 Ibs, Chicago. 

Philadelphia.—There was a moderate 
inquiry for oatmeal last week, and the 
market ruled firm. Quotations, Jan. 12: 
ground, $3.25 per 100-lb jute sack; rolled, 
$3 per 90-lb jute sack. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal was bet- 
ter last week at a slight advance in 
prices. Rolled was quoted, Jan. 12, at 
$2.85, with cut and ground at $3.13, all 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 15 at $2.47 per 90 lbs. 

oo SD 


‘TEXAS ELEVATORS TO BE ENLARGED 


Gatveston, Texas.— The Galveston 
Wharf Co. is preparing plans for addi- 
tions to its grain elevators on the water- 
front.,. Plans call for large concrete stor- 
age bins which will increase the present 
capacity of the plant from 2,050,000 bus 
to more than 8,000,000. They also pro- 
vide for improvements in the head house 
which will facilitate unloading of grain. 
The additions to this elevator will bring 
Galveston elevator storage capacity 
above the 6,000,000-bu mark. 
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Wheat Prices Move Upward 


HEAT prices appear to have emerged from the extended declines of recent 

weeks and a consistent upward trend is in evidence. The Chicago option has 
advanced about 6c over the figure of a week ago. Cash prices are likewise 
considerably higher. 

Reasons advanced for the recent upward tendency have been the fact that the 
futures market abroad has been steadier and improved demand owing to rumors 
that Canadian and Argentine offers at low prices have been withdrawn. The report 
that President-elect Hoover had a definite farm relief plan and would call a special 
session of Congress to bring it into effect influenced trade. Other strengthening 
factors were the possibility of damage to winter wheat in the United States as 
well as Europe, because of winter freezing and thawing. Greater export inquiry 
at the low point touched early last week was another reason. 

According to government reports, stocks of wheat in exporting countries con- 
tinue unusually large, and those afloat are greater than for some time. 

The 1928 wheat production in 44 countries has been reported at 3,623,441,000 
bus, compared with 3,428,048,000 in 1927, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been advised. The estimate of production in Jugoslavia has been revised 
downward some 9,000,000 bus, remaining, however, the largest crop on record. Pro- 
duction of all wheat in the United States for 1928 has been estimated at 902,749,000 





bus, compared with 878,374,000 in the previous year. 
General improvement in the tone of the European markets was reported last 


week. 


Exports of wheat, including flour, from the United States, from. July 1, 1928, 
to Jan. 5, 1929, were 102,674,000 bus, compared with 157,715,000 during the same 
period of the 1927-28 season, the Department of Commerce reports, 


CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady on 
springs and red winters last week, but 
trading basis on hard winters was up a 
little. Handlers reported a good de- 
mand from local and outside mills for 
all varieties out of store. Trading basis, 
Jan. 12: No. 1 red 18@23c over May, 
No. 2 red 13@2lIc over, No. 3 red 83@15c 
over; No. 1 hard May price to le under, 
No. 2 hard 214%4,@l1c under, No. 3 hard 
5@38c under; No. 1 dark northern 3@2c 
under, No. 2 dark northern 4@2c under, 
No. 1 northern 5@8c under. Sales made 
late in the week: No. 2 hard, $1.183,@ 
1.19% bu; No. 3 northern, $1.13. 

Minneapolis—Cash wheat demand 
showed a tendency to slacken early this 
week. Receipts show a slight increase. 
For current arrival from the interior the 
present trading basis is: 14 per cent pro- 
tein, 18@238c over; 13 per cent, 8@13c 
over; 12 pér cent, May option to 3c 
over; 11% per cent, 2@lc under. Win- 
ter wheat from Montana: 14 per cent, 19 
@24c over; 13 per cent, 11@12c over; 12 
per cent, 1@2c over; ordinary grades, 2c 
under to option price. 

Based on the close, Jan. 15, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers ,at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 96c bu, No. 1 
northern 95c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 98c, No, 1 northern 97c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 
1 northern 93c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 8lc, No. 1 northern 80e. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 12 
was 88'c@$1.24%, and of No. 1 durum 
8742@97%c. No. 1 amber closed on Jan. 
15 at 9354c@$1.26%, and No. 1 durum 
92% @97%e. t 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 12 


was $1.09@1.40, and of No. 1 northern’ 


$1.09@1.16. No. 1 dark closed Jan. 15 
at $1.144%,@1.89%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.1444@1.15%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Jan. 12, 
1929, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 





Minneapolis .. 68,147 69,194 43,228 62,866 
Duluth ...... 75,977 87,974 28,744 52,471 
Totals ..... 144,124 157,168 71,972 115,337 


Duluth—aArrivals of wheat and offer- 
ings last week were hardly sufficient to 
make a market. Mill buyers advanced 
top premiums on protein 4c. No. 1 
dark, 14 per cent protein, closed 16@23c 





over Minneapolis May. No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted 2c under to 20c over 
the same delivery. No. 1 dark closed 
at $1.17@1.40; No. 2 dark, $1.15@1.37; 
No. 3 dark, $1.12@1.31; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.15@1.87. A 3@5c advance in 
top price premiums on durum resulted 
in improved cash sales. Mill buyers were 
keener for the choice quality protein 
grades. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 


o——Amber durum———,, —Durum— 


Jan. No. 1 o. 2 No.1 No. 2 
5... 98% @114% 97% @114% 105% 103% 
98% @114% 97% @114% 105% 103% 
8... 99% @120% 98% @120% 110% 106% 
9... 100% @121% 99% @121% 111% 107% 
10... 102% @123% 101% @123% 113% 109% 
11... 101% @122% 100% @122% 112% 108% 
12... 103% @124% 102% @124% 114% 110\% 


Winnipeg.—cCash wheat at Winnipeg 
was dull last week. Advancing futures 
aitd premiums for. the lower grades cur- 
tailed sales. A steady business was re- 
ported from the west coast. Country 
holders did not press sales. No. 1 north- 
ern closed, Jan. 12, at $1.2054 bu, basis 
in store Fort William or Port Arthur. 


St. Louis.—Soft wheat was firmer last 
week. There were orders for good coun- 
try run, but little was offered. Market 
is almost bare of all classes. Hard 
wheat was in good demand. Blending 
types and protein wheats were higher, 
off grades steady. Receipts were 311 
cars, against 273 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Jan. 12: No. 2 red, $1.47 
bu; No. 2 hard $1.15@1.17, No. 3 hard 
$1.17. 

Kansas City.—The strength in futures 
was fully reflected in the local cash 
wheat market last week, and prices were 
up 6@7c bu. General demand was good. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: hard winter wheat, 
No. 1 $1.18@1.30 bu, No. 2 $1.12@1.29, 
No. 3 $1.08@1.28, No. 4 $1.05@1.28; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.34@1.37, No. 2 $1.33@ 
1.36, No. 3 $1.22@1.30, No. 4 $1.17@1.29. 


Seattle—The advance of wheat fu- 
tures in all primary markets was re- 
flected in the local cash grades, particu- 
larly hard winter, last week. With the 
strength shown, it was almost impossible 
to buy more than a car in the country. 
Cash quotations for No. 1 wheat, sacked, 
coast, 30-day delivery, Jan. 11: soft 
white $1.17 bu; western white, $1.17; 
hard winter, $1.12; western red, $1.13; 
northern spring, $1.11; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.49; bulk Montana northern 
spring, with the full drawback privilege, 
$1.10. 

Portland.—Wheat trading was quiet 
last week. Some parcel business was 
done with Europe, but at low prices. 








Farmers’ offerings were very light. Cash 


prices at the Merchants’ Exchange, Jan. ~ 


12: Big Bend bluestem, $1.49 bu; soft 
white and western white, $1.17; western 
red, $1.14%2; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.13. 

Ogden.—Although cash prices were ad- 
vanced 8c throughout Utah and south- 
ern Idaho, only 50 carloads wheat were 
received at Ogden elevators last week. 
Cash prices, Jan. 12: No. 2 soft white 
$1.07@1.18 bu, No. 2 northern spring 
99c@$1.04, No. 2 hard winter 99c@$1.04 
and No. 2 dark hard 99c@$1.04, milling- 
in-transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

San Francisco.— Wheat remained 
steady last week. Mills were not buy- 
ing, and farmers not anxious sellers. 
Quotations, Jan. 11, basis 100 lbs, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco: No. 1 hard white, 
$2.10; No. 1 soft white, $2.05; feed, $2 
@2.05. 

Toledo.—Wheat receipts last week 
were largely of hard, although some soft 
red arrived. The bid for No. 2 red, 
28%,c rate points to New York, on Jan. 
11, was $1.341,@1.34%, bu, or 144%4¢ over 
Chicago May. 

Indianapolis.—There was no interest 
in anything but the best milling grades 
of wheat last week, with hard in the 
most demand. The difference in prices 
between hard and soft wheat is shrink- 
ing. Judging from the weather in the 
past two weeks, the growing crop will be 
badly injured. Quotations, Jan. 12: No. 
2 red, $1.24@1.26 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.09 
@1.11. 

Milwaukee.—The bulge in cash wheat 
resulted in good business last week. All 
varieties were higher, with mixed, red 
winter and durum gaining 7c and hard 
winter 6c. Offerings were very light. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: No. 1 hard winter, 
$1.19@1.21 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.87@ 
1.40; No. 1 mixed, $1.15@1.20; No. 1 
durum, 98@99c. 


Nashville-—Wheat was quiet last week, 
with extremely light movement. Offer- 
ings of red were scarce. On Jan. 12, 
with bill, it was quoted at $1.55@1.59 bu. 


Buffalo—No wheat was offered here 
last week, although millers were lookin 
for soft winter. Ex-lake stocks owne 
by the mills were being rapidly ex- 
hausted. 


New York.—Wheat moved to new high - 


levels last week. A good export busi- 
ness was reported. Quotations, Jan. 11, 
on cash grain: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.36Y, bu; No. 1 northern spring, c.i-f., 
domestic, $1.3714,; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.324,; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.343, ; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., New 
York, $1.15%4. 

Baltimore—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Jan. 12 was 
6%,c higher last week, with export de- 
mand limited and stocks, over twice as 
much Canadian as domestic, showing a 
decrease of 317,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Jan. 12, all based on No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic: spot, $1.291, bu; Jan- 
uary, $1.29%. Arrivals of southern 
wheat by boat were nil. Cash wheat 
opened at $1.223,4 and closed at $1.291,. 
Exports were 464,195 bus, 40,710 domes- 
tic and 423,485 Canadian. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat were 238,424 bus; stock, 
4,488,919. 


Toronto.—Ontario soft winter wheat 
is fairly well cleaned out in some dis- 
tricts, with the farmers’ pool the largest 
holder. Quotations, Jan. 12: street price 
$1.15@1.20 bu, pool price $1.35, car lots, 
on track, at country points. Western 
spring advanced 414c. No. 2 northern 
was quoted at $1.25%4, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 3, $1.2234. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Milwaukee——All coarse grains were 
higher last week. Barley was 1@3c up 
oats 21%4c, and rye 15%@254c. 
was a good demand for the choice varie- 
ties of all grains. Receipts of barley 
were heavy, but those of oats and rye 
light. Quotations, Jan. 12: No. 2 rye 
$1.0554@1.0754 bu; No. 3 white oats, 
474,@49\,c; malting barley; 61@74c. 

San Francisco.—Barley ‘was firmer last 
week, with export activity increasing. 
Farmers are holding for better prices. 
Quotations, Jan. 11, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco: feed, $1.65; 


“ 
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grading, $1.70; shipping, $1.75. Demang 
for oats was slow. Quotations, basis 
100’s, sacked, delivered, San Francisco. 
feed, $2; seed, $2.65. : ’ 


Duluth.—No. 3 white oats closed, Jan 
12, at 45%@47%c bu, or 5@3c unde 
Chicago May. Barley buyers, in order 
to bring out supplies, advanced bids 2@ 
3c. Closing range, Jan. 12, 53@60c, Rye 
was stronger, with cash business restrict. 
ed by scanty receipts and offerings, 

Pittsburgh.—Business in oats increased 


last week. Offerings were heavy. Quo. 


tations, Jan. 12: No. 2 white, 54A@55e 


bu; No. 3 white, 5214,@53c. 


Buffalo.—There was an active demand 
for rye last week, but no offerings. (ats 
were quiet, but prices advanced, 


Toronto.—Western feed oats advanced 
2¥%c last week. All coarse grains wer 
slow. Quotations, Jan. 12: Ontario oats 
47@50c bu, car lots, country points, ac. 
cording to freights; barley, 68@73c; rye, 
$1.10; No. 1 Canadian western feed oats 
591%c, track, Bay ports; No. 2 feed, 
5714¢. 

Indianapolis——There was a good de. 
mand last week for good milling rye. 
Prices were strong. Oats demand was 
good, and offerings light. Oats prices, 
Jan. 12: No. 2 white, 45%/, @463,¢ bu; 
No. 3 white, 4414@45%,c. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Jan. 12: No, 
2 white, domestic, 58@58',c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 56@571,.c. 


Chicago.—Cash oats were strong last 
week, with a good demand. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 5lc bu, No. 3 white 48 
@49c, and No. 4 white 461/,,@471,.c. Cash 
rye was steady; receipts light, but de- 
mand good. No. 2 was quoted around 
$1.02 bu. 


Evansville—Oats were unchanged last 
week. Local offerings light. Quotation, 
Jan. 12, 65¢ bu. 


Winnipeg.—Barley and oats were in 
good demand last week, but sales were 
curtailed by light offerings. Very little 
interest was taken in. rye, but it ad- 
vanced in sympathy with wheat. There 
was some spreading in oats futures be- 
tween Winnipeg and Chicago. Quote 
tions, Jan. 12, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 65%c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 70%4c; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.01%. 

Minneapolis —Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Jan. 12, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 14, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 42%@45%c, 4%@ 
457,c; No. 2 rye, 9814c@$1.081%, $1.00% 
@1.08%; barley, 51@67c, 58@68c. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for oats last week, and the market 
ruled firm and 2c higher, with offerings 
light. No. 2 white,*Jan. 12, were quoted 
at 603%, @645%4c bu. 


Boston.—Oats for shipment were firm 
last week, with higher prices and better 
demand. Quotations, Jan. 12: fancy # 
@42-lb, shipment all-rail, 65@67c bu; 
regular 38@40-lb, 61@62c; regular 36@ 
38-Ib, 60@6lc; regular 34@36-lb, 58@ 
59c. 

oe! 


ACREAGE TO BE LARGER 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Although 9 pe 
cent less acreage was sown last fall than 
in the preceding year, average abandon- 
ment will still leave slightly more f 
next summer’s harvest than for last sum 
mer’s, according to the estimate mat 
last week by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in a review of the wheat situation 
in 1928. 

The smaller acreage sown is regariel 
as a reflection of the lower prices whie 
have coincided with it. : d 

The production of all wheat is et 
mated at 902,749,000 bus, compared wit 
878,374,000 in 1927, and an average ff 
the preceding five years of 807,378, 
Only in 1915, 1918 and 1919 has produ 
tion exceeded that of 1928. The harves 
ed acreage was less than that of 19 
57,724,000 acres, compared with : 
000, but the yield per acre was larg? H 
accounting for the increase 1 i 
threshed. The average yield in 1928 ag 

rted at 15.6 bus per acre, ome 
with 14.9 in 1927, and the preceding © 
year average of 14. 
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649 bus, against receipts of 8,384,976; 
this compares with last season’s receipts 
of 6,960,515 bus and shipments of 5,- 
601,809. 
oS 
RAIL SHIPPING ACTIVE 





J. B. Hene, Riverside Baking Co., Harris- 


burg. 

W. A. Hennig, Hennig’s Bakery, Gettys- 
burg. 

L. B. Inscho, Harris-Boyer Co., Johnstown. 


Paul Jenkins, Gunzenhauser’s Bakery, Lan- 
caster. 
B. Kaslowsky, Palmerton. 


225 


Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, J. B. Con- 
nell. 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, L. E. 
Benditt. 

- = Day Co., 
Charles Doris. 

Everedy Machine Co., Philadelphia, Nelson 
Yoke. 


Cincinnati, H. E. Allen, 























































































1, Jan, : 
+. " —(Special Tele- —Rai j i George E. Kirstner, Shaffer's Stores Co., The Fleischmann Co., New York, Henry R. 
under WasHINGTON, pte: eh h th Dorvrm, Mx. Rail shipping, which Altoona, Newcomb, Walter D. Phillips, F. 8. Stad- 
order am)—Shipments of flour throug e has been fairly active, seems to be im- ww. B. Koehler, Koehler & Fretz, Lancaster. elhofer, R. W. Griggs, Thomas G. Ash- 
ds 2@ of Vancouver during the past year proving further in volume. Heretofore, CC. T. Layfield, Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co. bridge, Philip Lord, Howard E. Allen, H. 
estimated by the Merchants’ Ex- wheat has been the main commodity Robert D. Leisher, Manbeck Baking Co., Burton, H. C. Elste, O. W. Leisher, J. 
. Rye are imately 1,750,000 bbls shi 2. bet lest week both best d Harrisburg. S. Conklin, C. Kent. 
strict. change at approxima y +fovy mitted pped, Dut last wi dariey an Oscar W. Leisher, Harrisburg. Fairmont Creamery Co., Pittsburgh, E. W. 
rs or about 50 per cent more than during flaxseed were added to the list. J. S. J. G. Luniak, Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- Stoker. 
; according to information reaching Ashley, president of the Lake Carriers’ delphia. Golden States Sales Corporation, New. York, 
Teased emt, Department of Com- Association, has announced that a new 5. 9: WcGregor, Scranton. a 
the United States Departm ” cla » ha ounce a D. L. McIntyre, American Cone & Pretzel Hardesty & Stineman, Pittsburgh, Ross 
Quo- figures show shipments eak record for bulk freight movement Co., Philadelphia. Stineman. 
4 merce. Actual figu & : . - 
4@55e to Nov 80 totaling 1,660,480 bbls, com- on the Great Lakes was established in H. Rk. McNear, Banbury Baking Co., Har- inom? 0 Co. at yee fA Pitts- 
. : * * risburg. urgh, " . ps, * » Cratt. 
pared with 1,215,000 during the entire 1928. Shipments for the four major Andrew Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading. Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, R. S. 
lemand calendar year 1927. By far the largest conimodities of lake commerce totaled p. Ww. Manbeck, Manbeck Baking Co., Har- Whitehead. : 
:. Oats HE quantity was taken by the Orient, with 127,312,068 net tons, an increase of 6- TIME vor aaa W. 3 Benohesty ane EW. Guuner: 
4 s ns a. P. , York. n . J. Dougherty an . W. Gunder- 
urchases of 1,332,000 bbls, the remain- 551,069 over the preceding year and 6, Clair J, and John H. Mohr, Allentown. son. 
vanced der being shipped to South America. 002,567 over the previous record year of 8. R. Morningstar, Hagerty Baking Co., Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., R. R. 
“yr 1926. Iron ore headed the list, coal came “ PaaperE. ited Mike Ae ay ay . am 
| ere : yeorge E. uhly, uhly’s akery, alti- utz chramm o., Pittsburgh, Marcus 
io oats ACTIVITY AT ST. JOHN next, then grain and stone. more. Blakemore. 
a, oo Meerrenat, Que. Greater activity is oS meaner é. Meyers, Meyer's Quality Bakery, ee May & Sons, Pittsburgh, Harry C. 
cranton. ay. 
sc; rye, displayed at the port of St. John, N. B., NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS UP Thomas G. Phillips, P. S. Long Baking Co.,* J. C. MacAlpine, Philadelphia. 
ed oats this season so far being well ahead of New Orteans, La.—lIncreases in corn, wa Malt-Diastase Co., New York, George P. 
2 feed, similar periods during the last few years. oats and barley exports through this port . E. Reese, Caulson’s Bakery, Carlisle. Reuter and G. H, Jahn. 
° - J oo. = » Hutetk Bak S0., P. E. * 7 ‘> , e 
During December a total of 6,335,508 in December, 1928, compared With the ee — eo a ee ae ae ey 
‘od de bus grain were loaded aboard freighters same month of the previous year, were E. G. Reinecker, Banbury Baking Co., Har- Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, James J. 
, * er record of De- s So, risburg. Mills. 
ig rye. fa there, beating the form noted in the regular monthly report is- 24 Reinhardt, Reinhardt’s Bakery, Pitts- H. Muller-Thym, Philadelphia. 
oa wes cember, 1926, when 5,023,000 were sued by the Board of Trade. Wheat ex- burgh. Newark (N. J.) Paraffine & Parchment Pa- 
prices shi ped. ports in December, 1929, totaled 304,722 O. L. Roehler, Braun Bros. Co., Pittsburgh. per Co., S.. W. Moyer and R. Strass- 
’ 1 rain is the commodity - bus, contrasted with 1,253,773 the year - P. Royer, Denver. wunper. 
4c bu: Naturally, & Py > od Cc. H. Ruhl, Ruhl’s Bakery, Penbrook The Northwestern Miller and 
ly ‘ . , ’ . n American 
” mostly handled from St. John during the before; a total of 2,629,890 bus corn was Albert S. Schmidt, Schmidt’s Bakery, Har- Baker, Minneapolis, L. M. Barnes. 
12: N winter season, but an increase has also exported, compared with 65,875; 63,486 risburg. New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
: No. : ar: hipments b ats were shi i Thomas B. Schmidt, Capitol City Baking sas, E. Walter Long. 
No. 3 taken place * general cargo snip re gh ne b pped eg Ag oe Co., Harrisburg. Cc. M. Pitt & Sons Co., Baltimore, A. S. 
) from that port. : , Vecember, as agains OL; Darley Louis P. Schmidt, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- Hart and C. M. Pitt. 
The St. John harbor commission has shipments were 268,000 bus, against none burgh. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, C. 
i a. i i Louis Schneipp, Jr., Schneipp’s Quality Bak- L. Ryder. 
ng last stated that the total amount of grain de in December, 1927. While no rye was = 
~ < y, Honesdale. Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, H. H. 
2 white livered to vessels from all elevators there recorded last month, 42,956 bus were charles A. Schofer, Schofer’s Quality Bak- Grim, D. Burns, W. Turner, M. E. Thomp- 
thite 48 up to the end of last month was 7,575,- exported in December, 1927. ery, Reading. son, E. A. Matthews, and Paul Harvey. 
e, Cah D. C. Schull, York. Read Machinery Co., Inc., York, Pa., O. 
pe. William Seaman, Hamburg. R. Read, W. H. Burnham, L. A. Hirshon 
but de- J. Frank Slack, Schmidt’s Baker r ; 
J a 4 y, Coates- and W. E. Powers. 
around P nsylvania Bakers’ Re istration ville. . A. C. Rowland Co., Philadelphia, M. W. 
en g Ray I. Slothower, Manbeck Baking Co., Dinse and Henry F. Lutse. 
Lemoyne. Seaboard Flour Co., Boston, P. H. Hansen. 
ed last Z s Z R. W. Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co. Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Fen Those registered at the Pennsylvania somes Eames, Eames Butter Krust, Tama - & Gen Sener, W.c. Manchela. 
) bakers’ convention included the follow- ¢"7""pny, wyand Baking Co., Waynesboro, Christ Stoecklein, Stoecklein Baking Co., Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., C. M. 
ing: H. F. Fausnacht, Schofer’s Quality Bakery, Pittsburgh. Williams and D. A. Rousch. 
. : Bakers Inc., Reading. William Vetter, Manbeck Baking Co., Har- Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, Charles 
on © on Homer Fink, M. L. Fink Bakery, Annville. risburg. W. White. 
es ville Benjamin and John A. Apple, Butter Krust A. E,, J. B. and W. B. Fishel, Fishel’s ~ Waring, Ferndale Bakery, Johns- a Pia my Faces Co., Phila- 
ry litte Baking Co., Sunbury. Bakery, York. ' are . : 
“it ad- Louis J. Baker, 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh. George W. Fisher, Fisher's Bakery, Hunting- Frank Weang, Warren. Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill., Richard 
. W. E. Baker, Braun Bros. & Co., Pitts- ton. R. A. White, Manbeck Baking Co., Harris- Sparks. 
There burgh. George H. Free, Manbeck Baking Co., Har- burg. Swift & Co., Chicago, A. V. Lynch. 
ures be- F. B. Bastian, Butter Krust Baking Co., risburg. C. A. Whiteman, Meisersburg. Traymore Tailoring Co., Philadelphia, W. 
Quote- Sunbury. William J. Freihofer, Freihofer Baking Co., Gustave A. Wilde, Pittsburgh. Aaa 
t Wil John D. Bauer, Butter Krust Baking Co., Philadelphia. H. E. Wright, Wright Bakery, New Holland. Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
or en 9 ‘ . . Oscar Fretz, Koehler & Fretz, Inc., Lans- oT Pane, Weiceeni 
‘anadian erbert S. Baum, Eagle Bakery, Palmyra. dale. 1 . : ° 7 . 
‘anadian Park O. Beaver, Manbeck Bread Co., Ha- J. K. Freymeyer, Freymeyer’s Bakery, Allied Tradesmen Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, R. 
4 dian gerstown, Md. Elizabethtown. Acheson Flour Co., Inc., Philadelphia, C. H. a Hambleton, L. J. Kester and A. R. 
ana J. L. Bowman, Annville. H. C. Fortua, P. S. Long Baking Co., Leb- Bollinger. ucker. 
E. R. and Howard R. Braun, Braun Bros. anon. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Frederick Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, H. 
, & Co., Pittsburgh. N. 8S. Grimm, Freymeyer’s Bakery, Eliz- Hauser, N. Weinstein. 
e grains R. A. Britton, Firch Baking Co., Erie. abethtown. Bakers Weekly, New York, Peter G. Pirrie, itliams & Hall, Philadelphia, R. E. Wil- 
and the G. Leonard and Richards Conly, Parkway Charles E. Christian and Frank L. Gun- P. Ballantine & Sons, Inc., Newark, N. J., wae 
ectively: Baking Co., Philadelphia. zenhauser, Gunzenhauser Baking Co., George Mahla. 5 2, en Flour Mills Co., Fred 
Wha Charles R. and Clarence K. Cooper, Coop- Lancaster. Battle Creek (Mich.) Wrapping Co., Roscoe urrall and H. C. Hagerman. 
, g@ er’s Bakery, Leacock. W. R. Hain, Winner-Franck Baking Co., Martin. . G 
, $1.00% L. R. Coulson, Coulson’s Bakery, Carlisle. Newberry. J. H. Bast & Co., Baltimore, J. H. Bast. uests 
4 — W. Crider, Homestead (Pa.) Bak- Fred C. Haller, Haller Baking Co., Pitts- Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., J. New England Bakers’ Association, O. F. 
: eal Co. burgh. N. McCosh. Parker, New Britain, Conn. 
fair de- rge H. Dare, Huber Baking Co., Wil- John Haller, Altoona, Pa. Samuel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia, George Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
> market oe Del. J. A. Hama, Anthracite Baking Co., Shen- W. Peters. Raymond G. Dressler, Dr. Charles G. Jor- 
. ‘a Davey, Hagerstown Baking Co., Ha- andoah. Braziell & Anderson, Pittsburgh, J. K. An- dan and George A. Stuart. 
offerings F . 8S. Harrison, Harrison Bakery, Harrisburg. derson. Pootmac States Bakers’ Association, H. R. 
e quoted . B. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie. Frank R. Hays, Oil City, Pa. Cc. & G. Co., Glasboro, N. J., T. J. Harvey. Thomas, Baltimore. ? 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan March May May July 
Becoves 115 117% 112 113% 
Decccece 116% 119% 113% 115% 
 PATe 118% 121% 115% 117% 
BBecvece 117% 120% 114% 116% 
BB. ceces 119% 122% 117 118% 
Bb sccece 119% 122% 117% 118% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan May July May July 
Bicccece 110% 111% 118 118% 
Brcccee 112% 112% 119% 120% 
Wiceves 113% 114% 121% 122% 
Ll .ccces 113% 114 120% 121% 
BSc cecve 115% 116% 123 123% 
Mevccve 115% 186% #§$=«||-sceee ‘ececs 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan May July May July 
Besvove 121% 122% 100% 102% 
Deccecce 122% 124% 101% 103% 
TO. ccoce 123% 125% 103% 104% 
BB. cesce 122% 124% 102% 103% 
104% 106% 
105 106% 
Buenos Aires 
Feb May 
105% 113% 
108% 114% 
109% 115% 
107% 113% 
Kansas City 
May July 
86% 88% 
89% 91% ~ 
90% 92% 
90% 92% 
92% 94% 
94% 96% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
45% eee 
46% 
46% . 
46% 
47% cece 
47% ° 
Minneapolis 
May July 
101% 101% 
| rrr 
103% 102% 
102% 102% 
103% 103 
Wd. ccece 105 107% 103% 102% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan May July May July 
Bi acees 243% 244% 241 240% 
Boccdee 244% 244% 242% 242% 
BWwccces 244% 244 241% 241% 
Bde eens 242% 242% 240% 240% 
| er 243% 243% 241% 241% 
BSscccce 242% 242% 240% 240% 





Ruseell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Dec. 29. 2,073 2,098 1,885 
Previous week ..... -. 2,845 2,424 2,042 
Production July 1- 

Dec, 39 ..ccccccccce 66,584 66,487 71,089 

Imports— 

July 1-Dec. 29 ...... ° 2 1 2 

Exports— 

Week ending Dec. 29. 170 300 282 
Previous week ...... ° 480 480 416 
July 1-Dec, 29 ..... + 6,820 7,000 1,732 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Jan. 12: 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,009 700 111 6 283 
Boston ..... ee eee 15 2 108 
Buffalo .....5,199 766 1,071 480 386 
Afloat ....8,67 ee. 608 one 594 
Chicago ...12,311 8,122 2,741 2,334 1,108 
Detroit ..... 237 17 32 9 92 
Duluth 22,949 790 292 1,715 167 
Afloat .... 418 eee eee eee 278 
Galveston 1,464 491 Jos 314 
Indianapolis. 716 349 1,438 ees eee 
Kan, City. .19,946 821 84 30 125 
Milwaukee.. 403 1,881 864 533 583 
Mpla. «css 31,575 791 2,134 1,018 3,070 
N. Orleans... 682 1,705 147 52 505 
Newp. News 6 83 eee ee ees 
New York. ..1,059 123 107 207 224 
Fort Worth 3,556 258 206 5 83 
Omaha ..... 8,386 977 1,021 53 137 
Peoria ...... 13 21 622 106 abs 
Philadelphia 5603 335 101 7 285 
Sioux City.. 502 783 294 btn 40 
St. Joseph. .2,102 196 —_ eee 2 
St. Louis...3,735 925 411 3 152 
Toledo ..... 2,226 31 230 6 29 
Afloat .... 600 a0 500 ens oes 
Wichita ....5,075 17 3 a 4 
Totals ..134,348 20,182 13,082 6,462 9,275 
Last year..82,102 28,570 20,180 3,407 2,221 - 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Corn, 1,329,000 bus; rye, 181,- 
000; barley, 46,000. Decreases—Oats, 436,- 
000 bus; wheat, 3,743,000. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported fer the week ending Jan. 12, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stotks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 





Mpls. ..... 1,2902,351 861 898 31,575 18,648 
Kan, City.. 996 674 869 910 6,551 12,048 
Chicago - 803 144 351 610 eee oes 
New York.. 896 1,1681,300 1,243 6,193 4,783 
Philadelphia 875 1441,027 76 3,111 3,399 
Boston ..... 74 110 56 40 1,394 906 
Baltimore... 272 320 464 226 6,512 3,621 
Milwaukee... 10 16 0=— 31 10 eee eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 382 670 118 102 22,949 14,624 
Toledo ..... 162 48 24 82 eee eee 
Buffalo .... .. a .. 35,775 23,736 


TR ceo cads-<ei cae. 
*Figures‘for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Jan. 12, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
148 











Minneapolis .. 435 179 235 791 1,910 
Kansas City.. 952 909 810 844 28 5,793 
Chicago ..... 3,3542,0271,649 668 os on 
New York .... 50 9 196 o. 12 
Philadelphia . 224 48 288 18 344 80 
Baltimore .... 421 40 220 oo TH 71 
Milwaukee .,. 441 371 473 83 os ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 162 4 3 os veo 1 
Toledo ....... 28 32 16 16 ae i 
Buffalo ...... ee oe oe -. 766 983 
*Nashville ... .. ee 109 655 

*Figures for 10 days. 

Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocl 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 12, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Minneapolis .. 317 673 356 4913,070 373 


Kansas City... 28 14 44 202 
Chicago ...... 134 172 82 43 ee ee 
New York .... 362° 289 30 1281,096 1,012 
Philadelphia . 33 > 1 273 5 
Boston ....... 39 2 97 85 309 207 
Baltimore .... 155 297 201 520 804 332 
Milwaukee ... 153 349 92 27 oe ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 57 9 80 767 127 
Buffalo ...... 6 e° .. 8,750 1,231 





Rye—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 12, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 19238 





Minneapolis .. 89 104 59 221,018 313 
Kansas City .. 3 6 25 1 108 
Chicago ...... 48 22 6 106 se ee 
New York ... .. 113 - 76 #4173 306 
Philadelphia . 1 27, oe 1 7 59 
Boston ....... ee ee ee 55 2 oe 
Baltimore .... 1 56 ee 17 8 81 
Milwaukee ... 5 12 18 13 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. 53 136 -. 1,715 1,391 
Buffalo ...... oe ee ° 725 6,375 





Oate—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 12, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Minneapolis .. 246 664 276 4102,134 7,433 
Kansas City... 100 46 36 102 -« Sen 


Chicago ...... 662 676 436 621 - ah 
New York .... 896 130 116 10 160 285 
Philadelphia . 20 42 23 23 #105 104 
Boston ....... 8 16 ee ee 15 57 
Baltimore .... 11 38 Se -o RY. 
Milwaukee ... 86 108 151 86 eo mee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 27 2 és 10 292 379 
Toledo ....... 98 43 42 15 “e = 
Buffalo ...... oe oi .. 2,601 2,883 
*Nashville 465 1,144 


*Figures for 10 i days. 





FI d—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 12, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 





Minneapolis .. 67 181 39 «721,095 2,604 
Chicago ...... 5 34 P ee ee se 
Boston ....... 40 51 oe ee ee es 
Duluth-Sup. .. *%6 19 30 118 165 993 


*Mill receipts not included, 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Jan. 12, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 

0 ee be 


Minneapolis .. 2 6 199 27 

Kansas City... 16 13 159 166 

Chicago ...... 234 266 143 118 ee 0% 
New York .... 413 255 58 44 474 336 
Philadelphia . 34 45 39 4639©6=698) =121 
Boston ....... 21 24 7 ee ee 
Baltimore .... 26 22 3 6 
Milwaukee ... 36 30 1 1 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. ee 18 14 44 65 
*Nashville .. oa 54 3=6«B9 


*Figures for 10 “days. 





United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
12, 1929, and Jan. 14, 1928, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
E ics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— ,—lIn bond—, 
Jan. 12 Jan. 14 Jan. 12 Jan. 14 





1929 1928 1929 1928 
Wheat ...... 138,715 87,476 44,556 31,459 
Ry@ .nccccee 6,460 3,427 270 551 
COPD ..cccces 21,820 30,366 vee eee 
Barley ...... 11,674 4,166 5,920 1,409 
GREE cccccsce 15,959 22,334 794 490 
Flaxseed .... 1,343 3,838 eee 17 


Stocks of United States grain in store in _ 


Canadian markets on Jan. 12 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 5,532,000 (2,951,000) 
bus; rye, 1,338,000 (755,000); corn, 595,000 
(1,907,000); barley, 635,000 (51,000); oats, 
532,000 (604,000). 





Millfeed—Receipts and Ship t 
Receipts and shipments of milfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 12, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1 





1929 1928 929 1928 
Minneapolis ... 1,052 1,253 14,889 19,163 
Kansas City... 1,280 900 «3,860 3,600 
New York .... ees 4 eee eee 
Philadelphia .. 180 280 een eve 
Baltimore ..... 453 363 eee eee 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 2 3 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Jan. 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
Ge De Be sccens 3,003 310 261 43 85 





Can. Gov’t ... 459 33 67 119 55 
Sask. Pool 

Wee. 6 occccces 4,535 479 617 116 40 

BUG. GS wccccces 4,244 440 696 140 18 
Pool Terminals— 

Sask. No. 6...1,937 14 o8 ee es 

Sask. No. 7...4,148 20 es oe 7 

Sask. No. 8...1,911 1 0 

Wheat No. 1.. 886 3 341 ° 

Wheat No. 2..1,213 oe ee 
Private “regu- 

SU” sspcaws 59,002 5,093 6,111 672 1,555 
Other private... 

Totals ...66. 59,025 5,104 6,120 672 1,555 
Week ago ..... 56,015 4,919 5,989 674 1,495 
Year ago ...... 45,168 2,074 2,933 2,002 1,758 
Week's receipts 3,575 595 212 23 64 
Shipments— 

Ty WOE cvcccs 566 409 81 25 4 

Year ago— 

Week’s receipts 6,287 307 612 69 200 
Shipments— 
Be POR eecees 393 


397 344 1 1 
Winter storage. .5,921 eo oe ee oo 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern. .1,112 
No. 2 northern. .9,461 
No. 3 northern. .9,564 


Wk Bas wwe ces 9,894 

eS vrererrie 9,558 

Bee SD wdccccvecs 9,119 

ss, ee ee ee 2,088 
Durum— .... Sees 5,093 
ic. W. A 40 Flaxseed— Bus 
469 1N. W.C 429 





155 

59 

8 29 

White spring... 448 — 
Wetter 02 cccees 88 Wotal. v..wo.s. 672 
Ce, err e 3,455 Rye— Bus 
—- 2C.W. ..... 102 

Total ....... 3 he a Aen 654 
GUNOrS 22.000. 800 

Weta nk cin ove 1,556 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 











. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 5, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held jp 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan.7 
Wheat— Jan. 5 vious week 192% 
United States*... 141,877 —655 88.614 
United Statesf... 4,122 —169 = 3,26) 
Canada ..... eee- 201,825 +4,106 148,956 
Totals ........ 347,324 +3,292 240,831 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


BOEED ccanveases $59,100 —1,200 52,709 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
, | eee re 406,424 +2,092 293,531 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
a ee 19,445 +1,655 
OATS—United States and Ognada— 
ROPE cncceccuce 34,427 —499 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 


30,111 


33,886 


cm———United States—___ 





East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 

i a ares 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 

AGS. 1 o..2- 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 

Sept. 1 + 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000" 

Oct. 1 .....114,528,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 

Se 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 

ee See 140,775,000 4,459,000 145,234,000 

1929—Week 

ending— 

SOR DB 60 eee 141,877,000 4,122,000 145,999,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1928— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 

July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 

Aug. 1 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 

Sept. 1 ... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 

Oct. 1 .... 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 

Nov. 1 ....158,204,000 301,207,000 56,200,000 

Dec. 1 ....173,890,000 319,124,000 69,400,000 

1929—Week 

ending— 
Jan. 5 ....201,325,000 347,324,000 59,100,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply for week ending: 
1928— 1929—Week 

July 1 ...201,536,000 ending— 

Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Jan. 5 ...406,424,000 

Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 

Oct. 1 ....244,796,000 

Nov. 1 ..°.357,407,000 

Dec. 1 ...388,524,000 

Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News _ estimates 


United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Dec. 29— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .612,000 590,000 590,000 


PO a 71,500 122,000 109,100 

Imports ......eee00. + 10,900 7,600 8,300 
Stocks on Dec. 29— 

At terminals ........ 146,813 94,336 70,811 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 201,987 171,464 169,429 





Week’s decrease ..... 2,600 2,880 
Week's increase ..... .... snes 840 
Potato Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 potato crop, based on condition Dec. |, 
compared with the final estimates for 1927 
and 1926, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1926 1927 1928 

Meine: a3 556% soo 9089 $7,288 37,840 
New York ...... 29,016 28,620 32,376 
New Jersey .... 17,250 9,177 9,120 
Pennsylvania ... 22,176 26,400 31,980 
ME ia ea s'sh e400 10,058 12,180 12,054 
Michigan ....... 29,880 23,120 35,802 
Wisconsin ...... 27,140 23,920 31,970 
Minnesota ...... 29,800 33,128 38,940 
DOM Mi ota d oxdee 6,083 6,150 10,935 
North Dakota .. 7,520 11,526 14,805 
South Dakota .. 3,300 7,590 6,030 
Nebraska ....... 5,329 8,904 10,080 
Virginia ........ 11,658 29,760 21,598 
Montana ....... 2,975 5,265 4,255 
BES ecvckas ts 16,198 24,380 ‘19,720 
Wyoming ...... 1,456 2,414 2,352 
Colorado ....... 11,760 16,046 13,420 
Se 2,465 2,970 3,312 
Washington 10,720 13,430 9,046 
lS 4,500 6,240 6,240 
California ...... 6,923 7,956 7,728 
Other states .... 172,623 79,720 102,506 
ee ee 

U. S,, totals... 356,360 406,964 462,94 


SWEET POTATOES 














in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 1926 1927 1928 
-————Weeek ending. ea July 1to————. New Jersey 2,465 1,890 217 
Wheat to— Jan. 5, °29 Jan. 7,’28 Dec. 29, '°28 Jan. 5, ’29 Jan. 7,’'28 Delaware ...... 1,261 880 = 
SE 26 uaheas.s Caenasaaee 174,000 217,000 273,000 5,007,000 8,435,000 Maryland ....... 1,815 1,584 ee 
United Kingdom 168,000 18,000 74,000 10,199,000 32,407,000 Virginia ........ 6,375 5,805 by 
Other Europe ..........+ 515,000 424,000 538,000 22,091,000 37,147,000 North Carolina. . 7,560 10,146 HY 
COMORES 6. kaa sccccesunis “de atte ” . Ee oo 28,025,000 38,915,000 South Carolina. . 4,160 5,300 ho 
Other countries ........ 119,000 266,000 291,000 7,986,000 6,496,000 Georgia ........ 9,460 cy 1495 
Tennessee ...... 5,535 , ¥ 
eae 976,000 926,000 1,176,000 73,308,000 123,400,000 Alabama ..... .. 6,500 7,350 6.60 
Wheat flour, United States a Mississippi ..... 6,240 1,728 Seat 
and Canada, in transit.. *230,000 246,000 222,000 7,302,000 - -8,651,000 Arkansas ....... 212 4,408 ae 
WARNE cvs cccccccessctbasast 468,000 194,000 382,000 43,696,000 30,098,000 Louisiana ...... 7,110 9,702 Hey 
GOP co ccccccccccccsceetssees 1,933,000 99,000 1,249,000 12,627,000 3,945,000 Texas ........ 7% 8,556 11,970 oa 
GOSS 0 oepiccd.ee ses cncege odes 119,000 14,000 158,000 8,163,000 3,758,000 Other states .... 13,419 11,901 Bs 
RET Ee . 21,000 34,000 30,000 8,632,000 19,884,000 ——- sa 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 703,000 bus; flour, 88,600 bbls. U. S., totals .. 838,658 93,928 11, 
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MILLFEED 
++ 


CENTRAL WEST 

icago—Millfeed was easier and 
ist pe last week. Later, however, 
demand improved, and buyers picked up 
most offerings of bran and shorts. Mix- 
ers, jobbers and country dealers were in 
the market. A good inquiry was report- 
ed for deferred delivery, but mills asked 
a premium for futures. Heavier grades 
were dull. On Jan. 12 spring bran was 
quoted, at $32@382.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $32@82.50, standard middlings $82, 
flour middlings $34@84.50 and" red dog 
$36.50@38. 

St. Louis—Millfeed was in stronger 
demand last week, and the movement 
more active. Offerings were slightly 
heavier, but they were well absorbed. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: soft winter bran 
$31,50@32 ton, hard winter bran $31@ 
31.50, and gray shorts $33.50@34.50. 

Milwaukee——Demand for millfeed did 
not improve last week. The disturbing 
factor was the low prices at which Ca- 
nadian and eastern mills are selling. 
With stronger markets in cash oats and 
corn, it is believed that wheat feeds will 
have a better chance. Winter bran was 
75c@$1 ton lower, spring bran 50c, red 
dog $1. Receipts were 600 tons, against 
800 a year ago, and shipments 2,130 tons, 
compared with 2,570. Quotations, Jan. 
12: spring bran $32@33 ton, winter bran 
$32@32.50, standard middlings $32@ 
32.50, flour middlings $34@35, and red 
dog $36@40, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—Jobbers report improved 
interest in bran and middlings, buyers, 
however, being mainly concerned about 
feed for delivery in February-April. 
There is considerable track stuff about, 
but offerings for future shipment are 
scarce, With spot prices relatively low, 
jobbers have been able to sell a fair 
volume of bran and middlings within the 
past few days to resellers in other mar- 
kets. Some of the latter apparently are 
willing to take on this cheap feed and 
store it, being confident that much high- 
er prices will prevail later. The strength 
in coarse grains has been mainly re- 
sponsible for improved inquiry. Mills 
quote bran at $30.60 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $30.50@31, flour middlings $34@ 
35, red dog $37@88, wheat mixed feed 
$32@34.50, and rye middlings $26@27. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 

as reported by brokers: 

Year ago ~ 


Dh 525 id rife @30.00 $.....@30.50 
Stand, middlings.. .... «ee» @30.50 


Flour middlings... .... @32.00 33.50@34.50 
- dog, 140-Ib jute .....@35.00 35.50@37.00 


Duluth—One mill sold a little bran 
last week, but the other, being sold 
ahead, entered into no new commitments. 

market continued steady to firmer. 
d was. spotted. 

Great Falls—Millfeed was in good de- 
last va Most mills are well 
up at good prices for some time 
thead. Quotations, Jan. 12, f.o.b., mill, 
- lots, 100-Ib sacks: middlings, $30 

On; mixed feed, $29; bran, $29. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


, ine City—The strength in wheat 
no effect on millfeed last week, ex- 
cept that it made sellers want higher 
— Trouble in getting shipping in- 
— on feed already sold at higher 
: was reported. Mills report some 
Pe ad for deferred — but buy- 
pice ideas were far below what mills 
vould sell for. With the strength in 
tr fond sponsible that = or demand 
is y op. otations, Jan. 
wre $29.50@80 ton; brown shorts, 
+ gray shorts, $32.50@33. 

Hutchinson. — Millfeed demand was 
at improved last week. Unfavor- 
Weather through the Southwest had 


Coarse Grain Prices Influence Feeds 
ECENT strength in coarse grain has created improved demand for feedstuffs. 
New high prices on this crop were made by all deliveries of corn and oats 
last week, and feed men say that this fact contributed more to increased business 
than did the abnormally cold weather which prevailed in many parts of the country. 
Millfeed.—tInterest in future deliveries of bran and middlings is keen, but there 
is little demand for stuff now on track and, as a result, some distress selling oc- 


curred last week. Offerings for delivery in February-March are nil. 


Feed men 


report a pick-up in inquiry for February-April shipment as a result of higher coarse 
grain prices. A tendency is noted on the part of buyers who had been hesitant 
to make purchases now rather than pay the premiums on bran and middlings for 


future delivery. 


Shipping directions are reported difficult to obtain. 


In the 


opinion of some men in the trade, the market is very sensitive at the moment. 
Linseed Meal.—The linseed meal situation is very firm at all mill points. Pro- 

duction for the next 30 days is pretty well contracted for. Mills are without stocks. 

Some men in the trade say that production may be reduced before long and, in 


consequence, they look for higher prices. 


Dealers’ supplies are reported low, and 


the belief is that they will be coming into the market for meal before long. Mills 


report good shipping. directions. 


Prices are unchanged at some centers, compared 


with a week ago; about $1 ton lower at other points. 
Cottonseed Meal.—After three weeks of considerable inactivity, scattered buy- 


ing is occurring in cottonseed meal, this coming mainly from mixers. 


Mills refuse 


to sell for future shipment, and most business being done is through jobbers. 
Screenings.—Increased demand for screenings is reported, compared with a week 

ago. Light-weight stuff is especially wanted. A rather narrow price range pre- 

vails between light and heavy screenings, demand for the latter being compara- 


tively light. 


Buyers show interest in country rum screenings, consisting of wild 


oats and the usual percentage of seeds, these trading from $14 to $18 ton, accord- 
ing to the amount of wild oats and other grains they contain. . 
Meat Scraps and Tankage.—Meat scraps and tankage are reported in good 


demand. Most of the buying is being done by country dealers. 


tained at the advance of a fortnight ago. 


Prices are main- 


PPP PP PoP PoP Poo Po PrP 


a tendency to bring greater buying of* 
feed. Mills reported good supplies on 
hand. Quotations, Jan. 11, Kansas City 
basis: bran, $29.50 ton; mill run, $31.50; 
gray shorts, $33. . 

Atchison-Leavenworth.— The millfeed 
market showed signs of strength last 
week, The bad weather did not seem to 
be such a bullish factor as was expected. 
At the close shorts were selling at $32 
ton, mill run bran $31.50 and bran $30. 
Bids were $1@3 more for deferred de- 
livery. 

Salina—Millfeed was steady last week 
at unchanged prices. Demand was fair. 
Quotations, Jan. 10, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $30@31 ton; mill run, $31@32; 
gray shorts, $32.50@34. 

Omaha.—Production of millfeed last 
week was liberal, and demand good. 
Standard and pure bran were 50c low- 
er, and wheat and gray shorts advanced 
50c. Flour middlings were strong to 
higher, and red dog was slightly lower. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: standard bran $29 
ton; pure bran, $29.50; wheat shorts, 
$31; gray shorts, $32; flour middlings, 
$34; red dog, $37. 

Oklahoma City—Feed was stronger 
last week. Mills were able to supply the 
demand of the mixed car trade but there 
was no surplus on hand. Quotations, 
Jan. 11: straight bran, $1.55 per 100 lbs; 
mill run, $1.65; shorts, $1.75. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed was weak, but prices 
averaged only slightly lower last week. 
Production was light. Sales made at the 
close: soft winter wheat bran $34@35 
ton, mixed feed $35, and middlings $35 
@36, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Indi lis —Little business was done 
in millfeed last week. Some inquiries 
were made for deliveries late this month 
and in February, but few sales resulted. 
Offerings -very moderate. Quotations, 
Jan. 12: spring bran $32.50@33.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $32.50@33.50, standard 
middlings $32@83, flour middlings $34@ 
36, and red dog $37@39. 

’ Evansville—Demand for millfeed was 
good last week. Bran was marked down, 
and other products up. Quotations, Jan. 


po bran, $35. ton; mixed, $37; shorts, 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
millfeed was only fair last week, and 
prices declined. Exports improved, 8,- 
447 sacks leaving this port, 3,337 for 
Hamburg and the rest for Latin Amer- 
ica. Offerings light. Quotations, Jan. 
10: wheat bran, $1.85 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $2. 

Memphis.—Millfeed prices were firmer 
last week, and offerings lighter. Wheat 
bran was quoted, Jan. 12, at $33.50 ton 
and gray shorts at $36, with little or no 
interest except in immediate shipments. 


Nashville—Millfeed was $1 lower last 
week, with demand quiet. Production 
was curtailed. Quotations, Jan. 12: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River. stations, $32@385 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $34@39. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was lower last 
week, and demand slackened. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 11: red dog, $42@44 ton; 
flour middlings, $38@40; standard mid- 
dlings, $36@38; standard bran, $36. 


THE EAST 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed last week was 
quiet and barely steady. Quotations, 
Jan. 12, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$38@39 ton; hard‘winter bran, $38@89;- 
pure bran, $40; soft winter bran, $40@ 
41; standard middlings, $37@38; flour 
middlings, $40@43; red dog, $43.50@ 
45.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Millfeed sales were larger 
last. week and some consumers made 
commitments ahead. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotations, Jan. 12: stand- 
ard middlings, $35.75@36.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $37; spring wheat bran, $35.75 
@36.50; red dog, $40@42. 


Baltimore.—Millfeed last week was 
comparatively steady and in better de- 
mand. Quotations, Jan. 12, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $38@38.50 ton; soft 
winter bran, $38@38.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $36.50@388; flour middlings, $39 
@40; red dog, $42@43. 

Boston—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet last week. Middlings and mixed 


feed declined 25c, while other feeds were 
steady. Quotations, Jan. 12, prompt or 
near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Bos- 
ton points: spring bran, $38@38.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $38; soft winter bran, 
$38.50; standard middlings, $37.50@38; 
flour middlings, $43.50@44; mixed feed, 
aa red dog, $46.50; stock feed, 
1.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——Millfeed had a lower tend- 
ency last week. Mills were able to dis- 
pose of stocks as fast as sacked, and 
unwilling to book ahead. Montana mills 
are not quoting, but resellers are offer- 
ing the red grade at $29@29.50 ton. 
Coast mills quote red and standard at 
$27.50@28, and white at $29@29.50. 

Portland.—Millfeed was moderately 
active last week, and firmer at the close. 
Mill run was quoted, Jan. 12, at $30 ton, 
and middlings at $45, in straight cars. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed was inactive 
last week, both offerings and sales being 
confined to an occasional car for imme- 
diate requirements. White feeds were 
particularly scarce. Low grade flour 
and middlings were offered freely. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 11, basis carload lots, de- 
livered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $40@ 
41 ton; Idaho blended mill run, $35@ 
35.50; Idaho white mill run, $36@36.50; 
Idaho red mill run, $34@34.50; northern 
white bran and mill run, $35@36; north- 
ern red and standard mill run, $33@ 
33.50; shorts, $36@37; middlings, $39@ 
40; Montana bran, $34@35; Montana 
oan run, $33@34; low grade flour, $42 


Ogden.—There was more activity in 
millfeed last week, with increased de- 
mand and advancing prices. Buying was 
extensive in California. So numerous 
were bookings for March delivery that 
a differential of $1 was added over Feb- 
ruary, which holds the same basis as 
January. Quotations, Jan. 12, for Jan- 
uary and February delivery: red bran 
and mill run $35@35.50 ton, blended 
bran and mill run $35.50, white bran 
and mill run $36@36.50 and middlings 
$438@46, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and 
mill run $30, blended bran and mill run 
$31, white bran and mill run $32 and 
middlings $39@40, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed is more plentiful, 
but there is no accumulation at Cana- 
dian points, despite heavy production. 
The heavier feeds are not in very good 
demand. A lot of Canadian feed is 
crossing into the eastern United States. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: bran $33 ton, shorts 
$33, and middlings $38, in jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points, 
net cash terms, 

Montreal—Canadian millers reduced 
the price of bran and shorts $2 on Jan. 
12. A good local demand developed, 
and a fair export one. Quotations, Jan. 
12, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
bran, $33.25 ton; shorts, $33.25; mid- 
dlings, $38.25. At Fort William: bran 
$25, shorts $25 and middlings $30. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and — 
shorts was not brisk last week, but suf- 
ficient to prevent any accumulation. 
Prices ruled steady. Quotations, Jan. 
12: Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, 
shorts $30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, 
shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, shorts 
$31; British Columbia, bran 81, 
shorts $31@388; Pacific Coast, bran $382 
@34, shorts $34@36. 


MIXED FEED 


Memphis.—Mills last week estimated 
their output of mixed feed at 75 to 85 
per cent of capacity. Prices were firm. 
Winter feeding is increasing. Dairy and 
poultry varieties were moving fairly well. 

Nashville-—There was improvement in 
demand for mixed feeds last week, some 
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buyers making contracts ahead. Prices 
were firm. Quotations, Jan. 12: poultry 
mash feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville 
mills, $54@72 ton; poultry scratch feeds, 
$41.50@47; dairy feeds, $37@52; horse 
feeds, $36.50@43. 

St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was active last week, and shipping in- 
structions on old bookings good. New 
sales of dairy feeds were light. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Jan. 12, 
at $50@51 ton, high grade horse feed 
$45@45.50, and scratch feed $43.50@ 
44.50. * 

Chicago.—There was an indifferent de- 
mand for mixed feeds last week. In- 
quiries increased, and there was a slight- 
ly improved demand for dairy and poul- 
try feeds. On Jan. 12, 24 per cent dairy 
feeds were quoted at $48@49 ton, sacks, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $42@43 and mash 
feeds $59@61. 

Indianapolis —There was no change in 
mixed feeds last week. Offerings were 
light. Shipping instructions increased, 
there being an effort to move old con- 
tracts as quickly as possible. Quotations, 
Jan. 12: high grade dairy feeds, $48@50 
ton, sacks; scratch feeds, $41@43; mash 
feeds, $59@61. 

Evansville—Sales of mixed feeds 
slowed last week. Prices remained un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 12: dairy 
feeds, $39 ton; tankage, $75; scratch 
feeds, $48; mash feeds, $55. 

Montreal.—Mixed feeds keep remark- 
ably steady with firm prices. High 
prices for millfeeds naturally help the 
demand for all kinds of mixed feeds. 
On January 10, quotations for carlots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points, were; barley 
meal, $42.25 ton; oat moulee, $46.25; 
mixed moulee, $46.25. 

Toronto.—A good business in all lines 
of mixed feeds was done last week. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 12: oat chop $46 ton, oat 
and barley chop $47, crushed oats $44, 
corn meal $48, feed wheat $46, oat feed 
$26, chick feed $64, mixed car lots, net 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago—There was a slight improve- 
ment in demand for dried buttermilk 
last week, and offerings were plentiful. 
On Jan, 12 it was quoted at 64%@7c lb, 
car lots, Chicago, and 74@7%e, l.c.l. 

Kansas City—The situation in dried 
buttermilk was about unchanged last 
week,salthough there was a slightly bet- 
ter demand for car lots. L.c.l. business 
was fair. Quotations, Jan. 12: car lots, 
64c Ib; lel, 6%4e. 

Evansville—Dried buttermilk prod- 
ucts moved slowly last week. Improve- 
ment is anticipated with the opening of 
the hatcheries of this locality in Feb- 
ruary. Prices unchanged. On Jan. 12, 
semisolid, in barrel lots, was quoted at 
$4.25 per 100 Ibs. 

St. Paul—There was no change in 
dried buttermilk last week, demand con- 
tinuing light. Quotations, Jan. 15: car 
lots, 64c Ib; lel, Te. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was a fair do- 
mestic demand for cottonseed meal last 
week and export call declined, only 1,353 
sacks leaving this port all for Rotter- 


dam. Exports of cake were 3,031 bags. ~ 


Cotton Exchange quotations, Jan. 10: 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $46 


@46.50 ton; cake, 8 per cent bulk, $44.50 - 


@45; hulls, sound quality, bulk, deliv- 
ered, $12@12.50. 

Memphis.—More interest was reported 
last week in cottonseed meal. Resell- 
ing appeared to have ended. Mills were 
firm, and offered nothing at less than 
$45 ton for 41 per cent. Loose hulls 
were firm at $10. 

Kansas City.—Although inquiry for 
cottonseed meal was lighter last week, 
prices were firmer, as export buyers 
were in the market. There were some 
resellers, but their prices were only about 


25c under those of crushers. Quotation, 
Jan. 12, $50.40@50.90 ton. 
Chicago.—Cottonseed meal demand 


was quiet last week. On Jan, 12 43 per 
cent was quoted at $51.50 ton, sacks, 
Chicago, and 41 per cent at $49. 
Pittsburgh—Cottonseed meal was in 
fair demand last week, and prices were 
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easier. On Jan. 12, 41 per cent protein 
was quoted at $50 ton. 


Evansville—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was quiet last week. Quotation, 
Jan. 12, $54 ton. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
last week, but there was little demand. 
Quotation, Jan. 12, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42 
@52.80 ton. 

Indianapolis—There was little demand 
for cottonseed meal last week. On Jan. 
12 high grade meal was quoted at $51@ 
52 ton, in sacks. 

Philadelphia. — Cottonseed meal sold 
slowly last week, and the market was 
easier. Quotations, Jan. 12: 48 per cent, 
$56.50 ton; 41 per cent, $53@53.50. 


Boston.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
continued slow last week, with .offerings 
limited at a range of $48.75@56.25 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points. Local supplies seemed ade- 
quate. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings are reported 
to be in somewhat better demand than a 
week ago. A narrow spread exists be- 
tween grades, owing to the fact that 
light-weight stuff is mostly wanted. 
Light-weight oat clips and dust are sell- 
ing at $10@11 ton. Ordinary grinding 
screenings bring $11@12, with heavy 
seed screenings selling at $12.50@18, and 
flaxseed screenings at $14@15. Country 
run screenings of wild oats and seeds 
are in good demand at $14@18. 


Duluth.— Shipping operations were 
fairly large last week, but no improve- 
ment was reported in demand, which still 
remains inactive. 

Toronto.—Screenings were in slow de- 
mand last week. Prices quoted Jan. 12 
were $25@26 ton for recleaned standard, 
on track, Bay ports. 


Winnipeg—Demand for screenings 
was fair last week. Quotations, Jan. 
12: shut-offs, $4 ton; standard recleaned, 
$18. 


HOMINY FEED 


Memphis.—Early last week a few cars 
of corn bran sold at $35 ton, but later, 
nothing was offered at less than $36. 
Hominy feed was about 50c ton more. 


Omaha.—Hominy feed moved fairly 
well last week at around a $1 decline. 


Quotations at the close: white, $32 ton; 
yellow, $32. 

New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
local demand for hominy feed last week, 
with offerings fair and foreign demand 
improved. Quotation, Jan. 10, $2.10 per 
100 Ibs. 

Nashville—Demand for hominy feed 
was light last week. New crop movement 
is getting well under way, and offerings 
from Kansas City were liberal. Market 
irregular and lower. Quotation, Jan. 12, 


$35.50@88.50 ton. 


Evansville.— Hominy moved slowly 
last week. Prices remained unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: flake, $3.10 per 100 
Ibs; pearl, $2.30; cracked, $2.30; grits, 
$2.30. 

Indianapolis.—There was little de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, and 
offerings liberal. Quotation, Jan. 12, $34 
@36 ton. 


Milwaukee.— Hominy feed continued 
strong last week. Quotation, Jan. 12, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34.50@35 ton. 

Chicago.—Hominy feed was in quiet 
demand last week. On Jan. 12 it «was 
quoted at $34.50@35 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was $2 higher and in 
urgent demand last week at $41 ton in 
100-lb sacks for prompt shipment. 


Philadelphia.— Demand for hominy 
feed last week was only moderate, but 


values were steadily held. Quotation, 
Jan. 12, $39.50@40.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. 


Boston.—Shippers generally, on Jan. 
12, quoted hominy feed at $42 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. Demand was slow last week. 
Less yellow hominy was offered. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—There was a little more ac- 
tivity in alfalfa meal last week. On Jan. 
12, No. 1 was quoted at $31@31.50 ton, 
sacks, Chicago, and No. 2 at $29.75. 


Memphis.—Only actual needs of alfalfa 
meal were taken ‘last week, and prices 
were firm and high, with offerings light. 
Quotations, $33 ton for No. 1 and 
for choice. 


Omaha—aAlfalfa meal was in mod- 
erately active demand last week, at 
prices ranging from unchanged to slight- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 15, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





- Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Briand, WAR «< oicKeccesece Succes @32.50 $.....@30.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $37.50@38.00 
Hard. winter. OFOR. ... 60 «ss0» @32.50 .....@..... 29.50@30.00 32.00@32.25 .....@..... 
Gate WENeee BEAR. 2. cccce secce Bocce coco Mecsee seeee@..... 32.00@32.50 37.50@38.00 
Standard middlings* ... ..... @32.50 .....@30.50 32.50@33.00 .....@..... 36.50@38.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.00@34.50 34.00@35.00 33.50@34.00 34.00@34.50 39.00@40.00 
FF 2 ees 36.50@38.00 -37.00@38.00 .....@..... 1000 @..... =42.00@ 43.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ....... - -$32.50@33.00 $38.00 @39.00 $38.50@39.00 $38.00@39.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran . oe eeeee@..... 38.00 @39.00 «++++@38.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... eae 40.00 @41.00  .....@39.00 38.50@39.50 32.00@35.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@33.50 37,00 @38.00  37.50@38.00 37.00@38.00 34.00@39.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @37.50 40.00@43.00 43.50@44.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
aaa 41.00@42.00 43.50@45.50 .....@46.50 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
(3.3. . MPT ETET ee eee @33. $.....@33.00 $.....@38.00 
TWAS ooo s cosine Steed @ 28.00 sees» @30.00 eevee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Jan. 14, and 
responding date in 1928, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1928 1929 
BPE “nds sc cescvcveswes $30.00 $29.50@30.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 31.00 30.00@30.50 
RO ee 30.00 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 32.00@33.50 
ee Meee 37.50 34.00@38.50 
Mixed feed ........... 31.50 31.50@32.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 56.00@56.50 
EET (en 0-500 0,0 sp U0 eee 39.50 39.00@39.50 
Middlings* ........... 39.00 39.00@39.50 
Oe GOR cc ccsccvnes 46.00 43.00@45.00 

Duluth— 

BEE be UR Sh 000044068 30.50 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ............ 30.50 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.50 32.00@32.50 
WO SOE Se cckcardenne 38.00 39.00@40.00 

St. Louis— 
gy ere oer, a | 32.50 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 32.50@33.00 
GHEY GOEOS co visicoes 34.50 34.50@35.50 
Gat eGR 6. eicde cc cvs 14.00 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 32.00 33.00@34.00 

Buffalo— 

PUTO WEAR cco 0s ceric. 37.00 32.50@33.50 
BPR nes ats So.cev scene 36.00 32.00@33.00 
Standard middlings ... 35.00 82.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 36.00@37.00 
 - eee 42.50 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 37.00 37.00@37.50 
Oil meal ............. 47.50 56.50@58.00 
*Boston. tChicago. 





{Fort William basis. 


on the cor- 





Milwaukee, 
Kansas City— 1928 1929 
a EEE $30.50 $29.50@30.50 
BE 66.6204 9 6 tenses os 30.50 ~ 29.00@30.00 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray shorts .......... 32.50 32.00@33.50 
tT Perel eae 37.50 38.00@40.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 39.50 38.00@38.50 
PERO BEAR oc ccnccceces 39.00 37.50@38.00 
Spring bran .......... 38.50 37.00@37.50 
Spring middlings ..... 38.50 35.00@36.50 
} OF ere 47.00 43.00@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 46.00 38.50@43.00 
Milwaukee— 
WEmtee BOMG os. cd eiscars 33.00 32.00@32.50 
) . MT OP eter ee 33.50 32.00@33.00 
Middlings ............ 33.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.50 34.00@35.00 
Bo rea 39.00 36.00@40.00 
Rye feed ............. 28.50 28.00@28.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 48:50 42.00@52.80 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 35.00 41.00@42.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 44.00 42.00@42.50 
eae 36.70 .....@42.65 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30. $9.10 
Duluth ........ os aoe. @ 9.10 
St. Louis ..... Pre ee ; 7.50 
Kansas City .. a. oe 9.70 
Milwaukee ..........:.. 5.70 6.50 
WEED: isi neidts Hdi6 4 Had cous 4.70 
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ly higher. Quotations at the close: me. 
dium size, choice $32 ton, No. 1 $30, No, 
2 $25.50. 

St. Lowis—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Jan. 12, in second-hand sacks: No. 2, $98 
ton; No. 1, $82.50; choice, $84.50, 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Milwaukee.—The gluten feed market 
was nominal last week, with prices very 
firm. Gluten meal was unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 12, f,o.b., Milwaukee: gly. 
ten feed, $42.65 ton; gluten meal, $54.65, 

Boston.—There were no offerings of 
gluten meal last week, and while there 
was some inquiry, no business was re- 
ported. Local stocks were practically 
nil. , 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed and meal last 
week, while nominally steady, were strong 
and in constant call, the former at $48.55 
ton and the latter at $60.55, in 100-Ib 
sacks. Few mills had any to offer. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston—Reground oat hulls were 
firm last week, and demand slow. On 
Jan. 12 shippers quoted at $22 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. 

Chicago.—Mill offerings of reground 
oat feed were scarce last week, but re- 
sale stuff was freer. On Jan. 12, it was 
quoted at $17.50@18 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Minneapolis.—Reground oat feed con- 
tinued strong last week, with demand 
good and supplies rather scarce. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 15, $19.50 ton, Minneapolis. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was no change in feed- 
ing tankage last week. Quotations at 
the close: 60 per cent protein, $70 ton; 
meat and bone scrap, $65. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 

Milwaukee.—There was no change in 
brewers’ dried grains last week. They 
were very scarce. Quotation, Jan. 12, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $41@42.50 ton. 


HAY 


Philadelphia—Demand for hay last 
week was only moderate, but prices were 
firmly maintained. Quotations, Jan. 12: 


No. 2 timothy $17.50@18 ton, No. 3 $15 - 


@15.50; No. 1 clover mixed $16@17, No. 
2 $14@15. 
<_<! 


A. A. NIXON & CO. OPEN 
OFFICE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—A. A. Nixon & 
Co., Omaha, well-known dealers in hay, 
grain and other live stock feeds, have 
opened an office at 918 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, with A. E. Neass in charge. 
This firm has been established for 38 
years. The opening of an office here has 
been made with the desire of extending 
its business in the Northwest because of 
increased interest in live stock in this 
territory. Cottonseed meal, linseed meal 
and other products will be handled. 


oo > 


NEW DUTIES REQUESTED 

Duties of 8c lb on casein and 45 per 
cent ad valorem on all vegetable, anl- 
mal and marine oils were asked by the 
combined dairy interests of the United 
States appearing before the ways and 
means committee at the opening of the 
tariff hearings on Jan. 9. In addition, 
the combined vegetable, animal and ma- 
rine oil interests, with the indorsement 
of the dairy organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union, ask 
that, in order to: make these vegetable 
oil tariffs effective, they should apply 
against imports from the Philippine 
Islands as well as from any other patt 
of the world outside of the continental 
United States. There have been no ar 
ties on products from the Philippine 
Islands in the last two tariff bills, but 
it was pointed out that the principle 's 
written into the tariff act in Title Ill 
Opposition was expected from many 
members of the committee, but ~~ 
questions directed to witnesses did 0% 
indicate that this opposition would ma- 
terialize. 
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FLAXSEED CRUSHERS 
ASK HIGHER TARIFF 


present Duty, It Is Urged, Permits Destruc- 
tive Competition from Europe—Dairy 
Interest Outlined 


ixcton, D. C.—C. T. Nolan, con- 
ao from New York, told the 
House of Representatives ways and 
means committee last week that changed 
conditions since the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff of 1922 was enacted make higher 
duties on linseed oil necessary. The 
flaxseed crushers, who were represented 
by Mr. Nolan, ask specific increase of 


the duty from 8.3¢ Ib, or 24%c gallon, 


to 3.75¢ Ib, or 28%c gallon. , 

“The request for that increase, pri- 
marily,” Mr. Nolan said, “is that 3.3c lb 
is right on the level of the price at 
which we can now import the linseed oil 
from Europe at Atlantic seaports, and 
at 3.75¢ we would have, besides a strictly 
competitive rate, somewhat of a protec- 
tive rate. 

“But on the Pacific Coast, on oil com- 
ing through the Panama Canal from Eu- 
rope, 3.75¢ is virtually a competitive rate 
and not a protective one, since we can 
deliver linseed oil on the Pacific Coast 
from Europe at practically the same 
price as on the Atlantic Coast, whereas 
in our domestic industry, particularly 
where we consume domestically pro- 
duced flaxseed in the upper Mississippi 
Valley and the Dakotas, Montana and 
Minnesota, to deliver our oil out on the 
Pacific Coast from that source of origin 
costs us more money than it does to de- 
liver to the Atlantic Coast, and therefore 
we must have, and we do maintain, a 
higher price on the Pacific Coast than 
we do on the Atlantic, or in other sec- 
tions; not higher than all other sections 
of the country, however.” 

He then referred to the “maladjust- 
ment” between rates on flaxseed and on 
linseed oil in 1919-20, and showed that 
in the last quarter of 1921 importations 
of flaxseed totaled 36,715,000 lbs, in the 
first quarter of 1922 45,000,000, in the 
second quarter 67,000,000, the third quar- 
ter 27,000,000 and in the fourth quarter 
but 3,500,000. The large increases and 
the sudden decline were attributed to 


- “anticipating” the 1922 tariff act. 


“We make the assertion,” he continued, 
“that the maladjustment in the tariff 
rates on flaxseed and linseed oil would 
at that time have destroyed our industry 
if continued.” 

He'declared that American producers 
do not observe any serious dumping of 
foreign linseed product into this mar- 
ket, but said that products combining 
linseed oil with other oils is a serious 
menace, 
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“We occupy a singular position in that 
the industry is in favor of, and has been 
for many years, the assessment of a duty 
on our raw material,” he went on. “The 
reason for that is that we do not want 
the United States farmer to go out of 
the production of flaxseed. We wish at 
least 75 or 80 per cent of our raw ma- 
terial produced at home.” 

He held that failure to correlate the 
rates on flaxseed and on linseed oil would 
defeat whatever purpose of protecting 
the industry Congress may have had in 
mind, and then cited figures on oil cake. 

“With respect to oil cake,” he said, “it 
has a great bearing on this situation— 
that is, the manufacture of linseed oil 
in the United States and not abroad. 
Some 25 or 30 years ago the total flax- 
seed crushed in this country was about 
16,000,000 bus. We produced 40,000,000 
gallons oil and 300,000 tons oil cake; 
75,000 tons was the average we con- 
sumed in this country, and we exported 
225,000. 

“Currently we are crushing’in the 
United States 40,000,000 bus flaxseed an- 
nually, as against 16,000,000 then. The 
oil cake produced is now about 750,000 
tons, as against a total of 300,000. A 
radical change has come about, so that 
to-day we are consuming in the United 
States annually 475,000 tons linseed oil 
cake, as against 75,000 25 or 30 years 
ago. Therefore the increased consump- 
tion of linseed oil cake in this country 
is about sixfold or more. That situation 
may only be met—the dairy farmer will 
only get his supply of oil cake and meal 
—if the linseed crushing industry in the 
United States is operated, and operated 
to practically 100 per cent of our lin- 
seed oil requirements. You cannot go 
to Europe and buy oil cake.” 

It is understood that virtually all farm 
interests, and those industries intimately 
related to agriculture, have combined to 
ask a flat 45 per cent ad valorem rate 
on all vegetable oils and fats, and the 
committee has under advisement a num- 
ber of statements relating to this in- 
crease. 

o> 


OMAHA CORNSTALKS PRODUCTS CO. 

Omana, Nes.—The Omaha Cornstalks 
Products Co., recently incorporated, will 
take over the idle buildings of the Krug 
Brewery, at Twenty-fifth Street and 
Krug Avenue, Omaha, and convert them 
into a plant for the manufacture of 
cornstalks into wall board: Albert Krug 
is president of the company. Other in- 
corporators are P. G. Mittelbach and 
G. W. Becker. 

The company announces plans for an 
investment of $750,000 in plant and 
equipment, including 10 acres of land 
adjacent to the old brewery. Manufac- 


ture of wall board will begin about 
July 1. 

All cornstalks will be purchased with- 
in a reasonable radius of Omaha. It is 
the intention of the company to open 
a number of similar plants in Nebraska. 
By enumerating in the articles of incor- 
poration most of the important products 
which can be made successfully from 
farm waste, the company anticipates any 
other lines of manufacture which may 
be added later. 

oo > 


GALVESTON EXPORTS LARGE 
Gatveston, Texas.—Although showing 
a decline when compared to 1927, Gal- 
veston exported more grain in 1928 than 
all other Gulf ports combined, according 
to the Cotton & Grain Exchange. Grain 
exports through Galveston in 1928 to- 
taled approximately 22,000,000 bus, New 
Orleans exported 17,300,000, Houston 
2,900,000, and Port Arthur 758,000. Ger- 
many was the best grain buyer. Wheat 
exports through Galveston in 1928 were 
11,666,932 bus, against 6,332,812 through 
New Orleans. Galveston exported 4,- 
169,336 bus corn, while New Orleans 
moved 6,448,300. Barley shipments 
through Galveston totaled 4,730,891 bus, 
and the movement through New Orleans 
was 2,945,866. Rye, Kafir and milo 
maize made up the remainder of the 
movement through this port. 
oS 
SECOND-HAND BAG REGULATION 
Mon Treat, Que.—The customs division 
of the department of national revenue of 
the Dominion government has issued a 
statement regarding the use of bags for 
feed, which says that the importation of 
old bags or bagging, or any material 
which may have been used for the con- 
veyance of live stock feeds, and import- 
ed materials shippea in old bags, will be 
held by customs officers and reported to 
the nearest veterinary inspectur, and are 
not to be released for delivery or for- 
warding further in Canada until in- 
structed to do so by the inspector. 
oe 
IOWA ELEVATOR MEN ORGANIZE 
Des Mornes, Iowa.—Elevator opera- 
tors of Black Hawk County, Iowa, met 
in Waterloo on Jan. 10 and formed an 
elevator organization composed of direc- 
tors and officers of all farmer owned ele- 
vators in that county. P. A. Lund, of 
the Cedar Falls Farmers’ Elevator, was 
elected president of the group, and J. L. 
Uban, Waterloo, secretary. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to assist op- 
erators to solve problems of operation, 
particularly that of credit. 
o> . 
The condition of winter grain in Egypt 
on Jan. 1 was 102 per cent. 
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CORN BELT CATTLE ON 
FEED MORE NUMEROUS 


Government Survey Shows 8 Per Cent In- 
crease—Western States’ Estimate Lower 
—Early Marketing Indicated 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
estimate by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the number of cattle on feed for 
market in 11 corn belt states was 3 per 
cent greater on Jan. 1, 1929, than on Jan. 
1, 1928. Most of the states showed an 
improvement, but the largest increases 
were in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. In 
western states, the estimated number on 
feed for market, Jan. 1, was about 10 
per cent, or 45,000 head, smaller than the 
year previous. ‘The most notable de- 
creases were in California and Montana. 

The movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle inspected through markets into 
the corn belt states was about 12 per 
cent larger for the six-month period, 
July to December, in 1928,-than in 1927, 
but was smaller for this period than in 
any other year since 1921. 

There was not much difference in the 
average weight of cattle on feed on Jan. 
1 from that of a year previous, which 
was probably the lightest on record up 
to that time. Reports from cattle feed- 
ers indicate some increase in the propor- 
tion of cattle over 900 lbs, and some in- 
crease in heifers and calves, but not 
much change in other weights. A larger 
proportion of cattle will be marketed 
before April 1 this year than last, re- 
flecting the earlier movement into feed 
lots, the better feeding quality of this 
year’s corn, and less confidence in the 
outcome of the year’s feeding operations. 

oo 


INCREASED EUROPEAN CALL 
FOR LINSEED CAKE LIKELY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—European trade 
in linseed products has been dull in re- 
cent. weeks, with little interest being 
shown, according to advices reaching 
here. The same _ situation prevails 
throughout the United Kingdom. Most 
operators are looking toward new crop 
positions, and are closely watching that 
of Argentina. The short supply of lin- 
seed cake is now practically depleted, 
and it is believed that the cold weather 
experienced recently will cause an_ in- 
creased demand, accompanied by higher 
prices. There are only limited quantities 
of foreign cake available, and consider- 
able demand is said to be forthcoming 
from the Continent. 

oo > 

A total of 1,328 tons hay was received 
at Kansas City during November, 1928, 
compared with 1,061 for the same month 
in 1927. 
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Gorn *%% PRODUCTS | 





New Orleans.—Exports of corn ran 
wild last week, and shipments were 
nearly 2,000,000 bus, mainly to Eu- 
rope. Local demand was fair and prices 
declined. Quotations, Jan. 10: No. 2 
yellow $1.08 bu, No. 3 $1.06; No. 2 white 
$1.08, No. 8 $1.06 (for export, 6c bu 
less, sacked); yellow chops, $2.05 per 
100 lbs; cream meal, $2.30; standard 
meal, $2.20; grits, $2.30. 

St. Louis—There was a scattered de- 
mand for corn last week, with supply 
none too liberal. Mills, industries and 
shippers were the main buyers. Re- 
ceipts were 558 cars, against 511 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Jan. 12: No. 
5 corn, 88c bu; No. 8 yellow 92c, No. 4 
yellow 891,@91c, No. 6 yellow 86%,c; 
No. 8 white 91144c, No. 4 white 8914@ 
90c. Standard meal was quoted at $2.15 
and cream meal at $2.15 per 100-lb sack. 


Memphis.—Little business was done in 
corn meal last week. Buyers refused to 
pay $4.25 bbl for cream. Some mills asked 
as high as $4.50, basis 24’s. Corn was 
firm at $1.02 bu for No. 2 white or No. 
2 yellow, and 99c for No. 3. 


Chicago.—Prices on corn goods were 
advanced last week, and demand slow. 
Corn flour was quoted, Jan. 12, at $2.35 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.35, cream meal 
$2.35, and hominy $2.35. Cash corn was 
steady. Demand was excellent. No. 3 
mixed was quoted at 8942c bu, No. 4 
mixed 87@87%c, No. 5 mixed 8542@ 
8614c, No. 6 mixed 84c; No. 3 yellow 
90@9042c, No. 4 yellow 87@89%%c, No. 
5 yellow 8544@86%c, No. 6 yellow 831, 
@84c; No. 4 white 87%c, No. 5 white 
851, @8614c. 

Kansas City—Demand for corn was 
good last week and there was keen com- 
petition for the offerings. This, added 
to the strength in futures, advanced 
prices considerably. Quotations, Jan. 12: 
white corn, No. 2 89@90c bu, No. 3 86 
@88c, No. 4 85@86c; yellow corn, No. 
2 89@90c, No. 8 86@88c, No. 4 85@86c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 88@89c, No. 3 838144@ 
861,c, No. 4 814,@841,c. 

Evansville——Corn products were quiet 
last week, and prices firm. Local corn 
receipts were light. Quotations, Jan. 12: 
corn, 95c bu; cream corn -meal $2.65; 
cracked corn, $2.25; feed meal, $2.25; 
corn bran, $1.75. 

Nashville—A fair demand prevailed 
for corn in the South last week, and 
shippers are planning for greatly in- 
creased consumption later, on account of 
a short local crop. Weather conditions 
have slowed down receipts temporarily. 
Corn meal trade is reviving slowly. Corn 
was several cents higher. Quotations, 
Jan, 12: corn, No. 2 white $1.044% bu, 
No. 8 white $1.01%2; No. 2 yellow 
$1.0314, No. 8 yellow $1.011,; degermi- 
nated cream meal, cotton or paper bags, 
$2.25 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Elevators are taking No. 
8 and No. 4 yellow corn for storage, and 
some is also going to poultry feed manu- 
facturers. Elevators are the principal 
buyers of No. 5 and No. 6. Mixed corn 
is being shipped to outsjde mills. Coun- 
try offerings are not pressing, even on 
the advances. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 
10c bu under May, No. 4 yellow, choice 
stuff, 12c under, No. 5 yellow 16@14c 
under, No. 6 yellow 19@1l7c under. No. 
8 mixed is priced at 14@138c under, No. 
4 at 16@1l5c under. . 

The range of No. 8 yellow corn a 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 12 
was 80@88c; the closing price on Jan. 
14 was 88@89c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 15 at $4.60 
@4.70 per 100 Ibs, and yellow at $4.60 
@4.70. ; 

Milwaukee——Cash corn gained 7%c 
last week. Receipts totaled 316 cars, 
against 384 the previous week and 214 
last year. Quotations, Jan. 12: No. 4 
yellow 89%,@91%4c bu; No. 4 white, 89% 
@91%c; No. 4 mixed, 894%,@90%,c. Cérn 
meal was still quoted at $1.75 per 100 
Ibs. ‘ 

Indianapolis —Corn showed a little 
more stren last week. Quotations, 
Jan. 12: No. 4 white 81144@83c bu, No. 
5 white 794%,@8lc; No. 4 yellow 814@ 
82y,c, No. 5 yellow 79%,@8lc; No. 4 
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mixed 79%,@811,c, No. 5 mixed 78@ 
791,.c. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment advanced 
last week. Quotations, Jan. 12: yellow, 
all-rail shipment, $1.15@1.17 bu; No. 3 
yellow, $1.18@1.14; No. 4 yellow, $1.11 
@1.12. Granulated and bolted yellow 
corn meal were higher, with demand 
quiet, at $2.60, with feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.15, all in 100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore.—No. 2 corn, spot and Jan- 
uary for export, advanced 6%4c last 
week, Arrivals were 420,712 bus, 417,- 
332 by rail and 3,380 by boat. Exports 
were 220,000 bus. Closing prices, Jan. 
12: No. 2 spot and January (export), 
$1.045,4; domestic No. 2 low, tr 
$1.06. Cob corn was in good demand at 
$4.95@5 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were strong but inactive at $2.30@2.45 
and $2.50@2.55 per 100 lbs, respectively. 


Philadetphia.—Offerings of corn last 
week were light, and prices advanced 
7%c. Demand was only moderate. On 
Jan. 12, car lots of export No. 3 yellow 
were quoted at $1.04 bu. Corn goods 
were firmer, but demand only moderate. 
Fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meal 
in 100-lb sacks were quoted, Jan. 12, at 
$2.55. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of corn were lim- 
ited last week, with the West holding to 
prices which the East does not want to 
pay. Sales were made at $1.043, bu, 
Philadelphia, for No. 4 yellow. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for corn and its 
products was better last week, and prices 
advanced. Offerings were light. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 12: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.02@1.03 bu; No. 8 yellow, shelled, 
$1@1.01; kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.45@2.50 in 100-lb sacks. 


San Francisco—Demand for corn was 
limited last week. There was more in- 
terest in sorghums than in yellow corn. 
Quotations, Jan. 11, basis 100 lbs, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 yel- 
low, $2.02, bulk; Egyptian, $2.25, sacked ; 
Cakfornia milo, $1.95, sacked; eastern 
No. 2 milo, $1.75, bulk; No. 2 Kafir, 
$1.70, bulk. 

Toronto.—American corn advanced 5c 
last week. On Jan, 12 it was quoted at 
98c bu, delivered, Toronto. ; 


Rye Propucts 


Minneapolis—The rye flour market 
has not been affected by strength in 
wheat, and buyers are as disinterested 
as ever. 





time, ex-warehouse, or in mixed cars for 
shipment from mill. Pure white is quot- 
ed at $6.30@6.55 bbl, in 98-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium $5.85@ 
6, and pure dark $4.75@5. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 5,367 bbls flour, compared with 
8,684, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—Rye flour sales are gradu- 
ally increasing. The local output to- 
taled 4,718 bbls, compared with 3,821 
the previous week. Mill asking prices, 
Jan, 12: patent white, $6.45@6.60 bbl, 
jute; medium, $5.65@6; dark, $4.25@ 
4.90. 


Milwaukee.—Rye flour closed 15c high- 
er last week for all varieties, but it was 
not sufficient to bring in buyers. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 12: pure white, $6.55@6.70 
bbl; light, $6.30@6.45; medium, $6@6.15; 
pure dark, $4.75@4.90; meal, $5.30@5.45. 

Duluth.—Very little trading was done 
in rye flour last week. Quotations, Jan. 
12, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib cottons: pure 
white, $6.60 bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.05; 
No. 3 dark, $4.80; No. 5 blend, $6.05; 
No. 8 rye, $5.50. 

St. Lowis—Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Jan. 12: 

ure white — $6.95 bbl; medium, 

.40; pure dark, $5.15; rye meal, $5.60. 

Indianapolis—Little business in rye 
flour was booked last week. Millers 
seem willing to take all the really high 

ade milling rye offered. Quotations, 
an. 12: pure white $6.30@6.50 bbl, in 
98-Ib cadlag ay medium $5.50@5.80, 
and pure dark $4.45@4.60. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was firmer last 
week, with sales of white patent made 


Sales are at low ebb, demand. 
- being confined to a few barrels at a 


at $6.95, cotton, while other mills were 
asking up to $7.10 for the same grade. 
Quotations, Jan. 12, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top patent $6.90@7.15 bbl, medium 
$6.10@6.35, and dark $4.90@5.15. 


New York.—The chief interest in rye 
flour last week was created by offerings 
for resale at 40@50c below mill quota- 
tions. On Jan. 11, white patent, in jutes, 
was quoted at $6.80@7.10 bbl. 


Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales increased 
somewhat fast week. Large bakers were 
inclined to take on additional amounts 
and to give shipping instructions. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 12: pure white $6.75@7 bbl, 
medium $5.75@6.25, and dark $4.75@5, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo.—There was an active demand 
for rye flour last week. Prices, Jan. 
12: white, $6.25@6.30 bbl; dark, $5.95@6. 


Philadelphia—Rye flour sold slowly 
last week. Quotations, Jan. 12, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: white, $7.25@7.50 bbl; me- 
dium, $6@6.50; dark, $5@5.50. 


Boston.—Rye flour was firm last week, 
with prices higher. Rye meal and pure 
dark rye also advanced. Quotations, Jan. 
12: choice white patent rye flour $7.20 
@7.30 bbl, in sacks; standard patents, 
$6.85@6.95; medium light straights, $6.50 
@6.65; medium dark straights, $6@6.40; 
pure dark rye, $5.40@5.50; rye meal, 
$5.85@5.95. 


oo] 


MIXED FEED DEFINITIONS 
NOW UNDER CONSIDERATION 


The South Central States Association 
of Food, Feed and Drug Officials has 
under consideration the adoption of cer- 
tain definitions of mixed feeds. In order 
to give opportunity for full considera- 
tion and discussion of these definitions, a 
committee has been appointed to receive 
and consider anything that may be pre- 
sented concerning them. Feeders are ac- 
cordingly invited to, submit any changes, 
corrections, objections or suggestions 
that they may desire, to the chairman of 
the committee or any other member. 
They should be submitted before March 
1, 1929. G. S. Fraps, College Station, 
Texas, is chairman. 

The definitions considered follow: 

Dairy or cow feed is a feed for cows 
giving milk, intended to be fed in addi- 
tion to silage, hay or other roughage. 

Dairy or cow ration is a feed for cows 
giving milk, intended to be fed without 
hay, silage, or other roughage. 

Horse and mule feed is a feed for 
horses and mules, intended to be fed in 
addition to hay or other roughage. 

Horse and mule ration is a feed in- 
tended to furnish a complete ration for 
horses and mules. 

Hog feed is a feed intended to be fed 
hogs receiving grain or other feed. 

Hog ration is a feed intended to be 
fed to hogs without other feed.- 

Laying mash is a feed intended for 
laying ) Bs that are also receiving 
scratch feed. 

Growing mash is a feed intended for 
growing chickens which are also receiv- 
ing scratch feed. 

Starting mash is a feed intended for 
baby chicks, to be fed with scratch feed 
up to about four or eight weeks old. 

Starting mash ration is a feed intend- 
rot be fed baby chicks without scratch 
f 


All-mash poultry feed (poultry fatten- 
ing ration) is intended to be fed fatten- 
ing poultry which do not receive any 
scratch feed. 

- All-mash laying feed (poultry laying 
ration) is a feed intended for laying 
—_ which do not receive any scratch 
feed. 

All-mash growing feed (poultry grow- 
ing ration) is a feed intended for grow- 
ing chickens which do not receive any 
scratch feed. 

Poultry grains or scratch feed consist 
of whole or broken grains, suitable for 
poultry, not more than 1 per cent of 
sy should pass through a 10-mesh 
sieve. 

Baby chick scratch feed consists of 
finely broken grain or feed- suitable for 
baby chickens. Not less than 99 per cent 
should pass through a six-mesh sieve and 
not more than 1 per cent through a 14- 
mesh one. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is firm, crushers report. Shipping dire. 
tions are plentiful, and stocks are |p, 
Prices are about $1 lower than a wed 
ago, meal being priced at $55.50@56 tm, 
Cake for export shipment is rather » 
tive at $47@47.50 ton, f.a.s., New Yor 

Daily closing prices per bushel of \, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth; 


Minneapolis ——Duluth—. 
Track To arr. Track May July 
1 


Jan. 8...$2.40% 2.40% 2.39 2.41 245 
Jan. 9... 2.40 2.40 2.40% 2.424% 24 
Jan. 10... 2.41% 2.41% 2.38% 2.41% 24 
Jan. 11... 2.40% 2.40% 2.37% 2.40% 245 
Jan. 12... 2.41% 2.41% 2.38% 2.414 245 
Jan. 14... 2.40% 2.40% 2.37% 2.40% 245 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed 4 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 19% 
to Jan. 12, 1929, compared with the cq. 
responding period of the previous yeu, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, —Shipments, 
1928-29 1927-28 1928-29 1927.4 











Minneapolis ... 8,907 10,024 2,537 18% 
Duluth ....... 4,437 7,060 4,391 7,95) 
Totals ..ccc- 13,344 17,084 6,928 9.0% 


Chicago.—Linseed meal was easier las 
week, with a good demand. On Jan, }} 
it was quoted at $57.50@58.50 ton, sacks, 
Chicago. 

Duluth.—Not enough spot flaxseed was 
offered. to meet the demand last week 
No. 1 spot advanced to 2c premium over 
May, closing, Jan. 12, at $2.37, @241y, 
bu. Operators claim that the market js 
dominated mainly by tariff agitation 
Stocks decreased 24,358 bus to 165,371, 

Kansas City.—Prices of linseed mel 
declined last week, in spite of statements 
by crushers that they were sold ahead 
Quotation, Jan. 12, $59.80@59.80 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Demand did not improv 
last week for linseed meal. Quotation, 
Jan. 12, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $58@58i0 
ton. 

Boston.—There was no change in lit- 
seed meal last week. Demand was quiet, 
with shippers offering it, Jan. 12, at $l 
@62.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, prompt ship 
ment, Boston points. 

Pitisburgh—Demand for linseed mel 
improved last week, and buyers ap 
peared inclined to take on large 
amounts. Offerings were moderate 
Quotations, Jan. 12, $60.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal supplies ar 
not heavy. Mill prices, Jan. 12, $58 ton, 
car lots. . 

Evansville-—Linseed meal __ remained 
firm last week, though demand was light 
Quotation, Jan. 12, f.o.b., Evansville, $5 
ton. 

Winnipeg.—There was no abatement 
in demand for linseed cake and meil 
last week, and prices remained steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 12: oil cake in bags 
$51 ton; meal in new bags $53, and ia 
seconds $52. Flaxseed was active, with 
United States crushers taking liber 
amounts. Prices swung sharply higher 
No. 1 northwestern closed Jan. 12 # 
$1.90% bu, basis in store Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—Theré was no change in the 
price of linseed meal last week. A fait 
business was done. Quotation, Jan. 12 
in second-hand bags, $57.50 ton, f.0b, 
mill points. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of buckwheat flow 
continued brisk last: week. Quotations 
Jan. 12, $3.25@3.50 in 100-Ib sacks. 

Buffalo.—On Jan. 12 there were offer- 
ings of buckwheat from country poials 
at $2.25 per 100 lbs. P 

Toronto.—Buckwheat began to mo 
again last week, and some sales of 
quality were made at 85@90c bu, fo) 
shipping points. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for buckwhest 
flour last week was only moderate, bu 
prices were steadily held. Quotation 
Jan. 12, $3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

oo 

Exports of wheat, including flour, fr™ 
the United States from July | to 
29, 1928, totaled 99,727,000 bus. 
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Free-Choice Feeding of Mineral Supplements to 
Dairy Cattle 


By W. B. Nevens 
Assistant Chief in Dairy Cattle Feeding, University of Illinois 


IDESPREAD interest in the 

W tects of dairy cattle for minerals 

has been aroused through investi- 

tions which have shown that the pro- 

duction of large amounts of milk by 

dairy cows may cause the loss of min- 
eral elements from their bodies. 

Investigations have followed two gen- 
eral plans. Under one, the intake and 
outgo of minerals have been measured 
during periods varying from a few days 
to several w Under the other, ra- 
tions high and low in minerals, or sup- 
plemented by various mineral com- 

ds, have been fed through one or 
more lactation periods, and observations 
made upon the effect which the feeding 
of minerals might have on milk yield, 
reproduction, and the general health of 
the animals. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that cattle require sodium and chlorin, 
the elements of common salt, in amounts 
greater than’ those supplied in farm 
feeds. The experiments mentioned above 
have shown that, aside from sodium and 
chlorin, the mineral element most likely 
to be deficient in rations for milk pro- 
duction is calcium, and that sometimes 
phosphorus may also be lacking. It has 
been shown, further, that minerals play 
a most important part in the nutrition of 
dairy cows, and that mineral deficiencies 
may result in profound effects upon re- 
productive ability and health. The ex- 
tent of the losses which occur, however, 
and the ways in which they can with cer- 
tainty be prevented, are still questions 
for study, the investigations not having 
yielded entirely uniform results on these 
points. 

In view of the evident need for fur- 
ther information regarding the mineral 
requirements of dairy cows’ and the 
value of mineral supplements in their 
rations, the experiment described herein 
was carried out. Mineral supplements 
were provided “free-choice” in feed boxes 
to which the cattle had access while in 
the exercising yards. The object of this 
experiment was to determine whether 
cattle kept under ordinary herd condi- 
tions in barn and dry lot would volun- 
tarily supplement their rations with 
minerals if given an opportunity. These 
trials extended over parts of four years. 

The cows used in this test were of 
moderate to good productivity, quite a 
number of them producing from 40 to 
60 lbs milk daily during the early part 
of the lactation period. They were 
milked but twice daily. The animals des- 
ignated as the “heifer group” consisted 
of the young daughters of cows included 
in the-cow group. The heifers ranged 
in age from about 6 to 24 months. As 
they came into milk, they were trans- 
ferred to the cow group. -All the cattle 
were confined during the entire period 
covered by the experiments to barns and 
dry lots. 

The ration fed consisted of corn silage, 
legume hay, and a grain mixture. The 
hay was a good grade of either alfalfa, 
soy bean, or red clover. The grain mix- 
ture consisted of ground shelled corn, 
ground oats, wheat bran, and a second 
Protein supplement. Corn gluten feed 
supplied this second protein supplement 


oil meal was used; and subsequent 
to August, 1927, linseed oil meal was 
wed. The grain was weighed at each 
feeding and fed to the milk cows in pro- 
portion to their milk production, and to 
heifers at a rate to induce rapid 


The minerals fed these cattle were 
in boxes in their exercising yards. 

in the summer of 1924 a sup- 
very finely ground limestone was 
one of the compartments of each 
box and common salt in another. 
Aug. 1, 1926, after two years of 
Supplement, bone meal was 
compartment of each 
This bone meal was called 
bone feeding meal.” The 
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manufacturer stated that this . product 
was made from selected fresh bones, and 
was made safe for feeding by treatment 
with steam at a high temperature. It 
was nearly free from odor. During the 
times when no mineral supplements were 
fed in the yard, bone meal and salt were 
incorporated in the grain mixture to the 
extent of 1.5 per cent each. Salt was 
supplied in the grain mixture at the rate 
of 1 per cent during the yard feeding of 
mineral supplements. 

The records obtained during parts of 
four years show that the animals that 
received 1 per cent of common salt in 
their grain mixtures consumed consider- 
able additional amounts when given ac- 
cess to it. The amounts eaten by grow- 
ing heifers were greater than those con- 
sumed by the milk cows. 

The amounts of ground limestone con- 
sumed were very small, ranging from 
01 to .14 lb per animal weekly as an 
average for the different periods. There 
was little difference in consumption be- 
tween the heifer group and the cow 
group, and the amounts did not change 
appreciably after the bone meal feeding 
was begun. The average amount con- 
sumed per animal weekly as an average 
for the entire period of feeding was 
about % oz (.028 Ib), 

The, introduction of bone meal into 
the group of supplements resulted in its 
free consumption by the cow group for 
a few weeks, when the amount dropped 
to about the level of the limestone con- 
sumption. There was no such initial 
variation in bone meal consumption with 
the heifer group. Upon the whole, the 
quantity of bone meal eaten was quite 
comparable to that of the limestone, the 
average amount for the entire period be- 
ing about 1% oz (.077 lb) per head 
weekly, the amounts in both cases thus 
being almost negligible. 

It is evident that dairy cattle satisfy 
their desires and presumably their needs 
for common salt as they have oppor- 


tunity. Reasoning along this line, it 
would seem that if dairy cattle suffer 
from deficiencies of calcium or phos- 
phorus, or both, they would crave these 
minerals and would attempt to satisfy 
their desires for them. e failure of 
the animals in these experiments to con- 
sume more than very small amounts of 
limestone and bone meal may be ex- 
plained on the basis of one of two as- 
sumptions: either that dairy cattle re- 
ceiving rations containing liberal amounts 
of well-cured legume hay, which is high 
in lime content, and a grain mixture con- 
taining protein feeds high in phosphorus, 
have little or no calcium and phosphorus 
deficiency; or that finely ground lime- 
stone and high grade bone meal are so 
unpalatable that dairy cattle refuse to 
eat them even though they crave them. 

Of these assumptions the first seems 
the more logical, since it has been dem- 
onstrated experimentally that cattle suf- 
fering severely from phosphorus defi- 
ciency will consume bone meal when it is 
offered separately, with resultant bene- 
ficial effects. Other investigators and 
writers state that cattle will eat bone 
meal either when it is fed alone or when 
mixed with salt. The second assumption, 
therefore, seems hardly tenable. Fur- 
thermore, the animals in this experiment 
readily consumed grain mixtures contain- 
ing bone meal during the period when 
the mineral supplements were not fed 
free-choice, and in other experiments at 
this station, dairy cows were fed success- 
fully on grain mixtures containing 3 per 
cent of ground limestone. The fact that 
a feed is eaten readily when offered in 
a mixture is not, however, conclusive 
evidence that it will be eaten if offered 
separately; in earlier experiments at this 
station in the self-feeding of dairy cows, 
feeds offered separately were neglected, 
even though eaten without trouble when 
offered in combination, 

From the results of the present ex- 
periment and previous investigations, it 
seems doubtful whether dairy cows of 
moderate to good productivity suffer 
from calcium or phosphorus deficiency 
when receiving rations containing liberal 
amounts of well-cured legume hay, which 
is high in lime content, and a well-bal- 
anced grain mixture containing protein 
supplements high in phosphorus. 
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The Reece Flour & Feed Co., 2623 
Beaver Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
changed the name of its concern to the 
Beaverdale Feed Co. 

Edward Day, operator of a grain ele- 
vator at Mount Auburn, Iowa, was se- 
riously injured, Jan. 4, when he caught 
his hand in the elevator machinery. 

A feed and grain store has been 
opened at 612 East Des Moines Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Jessup, Iowa, 
has completed construction of an office 
building, adjoining the elevator. 

Charles E. Donels, aged 58, manager 
of the Farmers’ Grain Co., Vinton, Iowa, 
died Jan. 6, of heart disease. 

The Cook Bahlau Feed Mfg. Co., West 
Pine Bluff, Ark., has completed a $50,000 
grain elevator to replace the one burned 
a few months ago. J. Mack Cook is gen- 
eral manager. 

W. E. Wade, Paris, Ill., plans to in- 
stall a batch feed mixer. 

Edward Morris will build an elevator 
at Coles, Ill. 

E. Cockrell & Sons, Jerseyville, Ill, 
have installed a feed grinder in their 
elevator. 

A 1,000-lb batch mixer has been in- 
stalled by Rose & McDavid, Sullivan, 
Ill. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. has 
opened an elevator at Correctionville, 
Towa. 

A large feed grinder has been installed 
in the elevator of the H. C. Ervin. Ele- 
vator Co., Pine River, Minn. 

A hammer mill and other equipment 
have been purchased by the Malinta 
(Ohio) Elevator Co. 

The Hendley Feed & Grocery Co. has 


begun to operate at Vienna, Ga., the 
owner being Rupert Hendley. 

J. Henry Roth has purchased the feed 
store of F. C, Benjamin, Danbury, Conn. 

Graves & Motsinger have started a 
ey and milling business at Vallonia, 
Ind. 

The feed store of W. C. Bivins, Mora- 
via, Iowa, recently was damaged by fire. 

The City Mills, Guthrie Center, Iowa, 
have been overhauled and considerable 
new equipment added. 

A. H. Keck, Humboldt, Iowa, has sold 
his feed store to the Koster Feed Co., 
Mangon. 

Logan T. Nelson, Wheatland, Iowa, 
has sold his elevator and grain business 
to Missel- Bros., Muscatine. 

H. E. Phillips has opened a flour, feed 
and produce store at Ortonville, Minn. 

Walter Gardener is building a feed 
mill at East Chain (P. O. Fairmont, 
Minn.), replacing the one which burned. 

J. M. Gerlach has opened a store at 
Letart, W. Va., and will handle flour 
and feed. 

The C. S. Morris Co., Inc., Berlin, 
Wis., has been organized, with $60,000 
capital stock, to conduct a grain and 
feed business. 

The Eau Claire (Wis.) Seed Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated, with 500 shares of 


no par common stock. The firm will han- . 


dle seeds, stock food, implements, etc. 
Walter C. Struass, C. Henry Olson and 
Marion Peterson are the directors. 

The feed mill of Havey Bros., Lyn- 
don Station, Wis., was totally destroyed 
by fire. 

The Harland Flour & Feed Co. has 
taken over the feed mill of Winslow & 
Tomkins, Lanesboro, Minn. 
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SUGAR BEET TOUR 


N eight-car special train is mak- 

ing a four weeks’ tour of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota in an attempt 
to stimulate interest in sugar beets 
in the Northwest. The American 
Beet Sugar Co. is sponsoring the 
tour, arrangements being in charge 
of L. E. Fink, manager of the East 
Grand Forks and Chaska, Minn., 
plants of that company. It is planned 
to make 46 exhibit stops in the Red 
River Valley. News of this venture 


is of interest to feeders, since dried 
beet pulp is the dried residue from 
sugar beets which have been cleaned 
and ‘freed from crowns, leaves and 
sand, and which have been extract- 
ed in the process of manufacturing 
sugar. 





OAT FEED’S VALUE TO SHEEP 
_AND COWS BEING STUDIED 


The agricultural experiment station 
of the University of Wisconsin is now 
engaged in a study of the value of oat 
feed, a by-product of the oatmeal in- 
dustry, to sheep feeders, beef producers 
and dairymen. Determination of the 
worth of this feed as an ingredient of 
the concentrate ration for dairy cows in © 
milk is the purpose of one of the experi- 
ments. Oat feed value in fattening cat- 
tle is also being considered. In connec- 
tion with lambs, the feed is being studied 
as to its roughage value and as a con- 
centrate ration ingredient. 


oS 


PRODUCTION OF FEED CROPS 
INCREASED IN MINNESOTA 


Production of feed crops in Minnesota 
has increased, and that of cash ‘crops has 
decreased, the agricultural economics di- 
vision of the University of Minnesota re- 
ports. Comparisons were made of av- 
erages for 1910-14 and 1922-26. -Sales of 
most feed crops increased  proportion- 
ately less than did production, thus in- 
dicating more extensive use of these 
crops for live stock feeding. Corn pro- 
duction, for example, increased 74 per 
cent, while cash sales were only 43 per 
cent greater. A 15 per cent reduction in 
barley was accompanied by a decline of 
44 per cent in cash sales. 

oo] 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


Final plans have been drawn for the 
world agricultural census to be taken in 
1930 by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, and its scope en- 
larged to include forest areas, accord- 
ing to Leon M. Estabrook, formerly of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, director of the census for the 
institute, now in the United States en 
route to South America, where he will 
finish his survey of world agriculture 
preliminary to making the census. At 
the last general assembly of the insti- 
tute it was provided that the agricultural 
census refer to the areas and crops har- 
vested in 1929 in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and to the period from July 1, 
1929, to June 30, 1930, in the Southern 
Hemisphere; that no date should be 
fixed for the live stock census, the va- 
rious governments being left free to 
take it at the time of year most con- 
venient to them; and that the scope of the 
census be broadened to include forests, 
The census is expected to cover more 
than 99 per cent of world’s agriculture. 


oo D> 


FARM PRICE LEVEL UNCHANGED 


The general level of farm prices re- 
mained unchanged at 134 per cent of the 
pre-war level during the period from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, according to the 
January farm price report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
is three points below ber, 1927. 
Slight advances in the farm prices of 
nearly all crops and seasonal ones in 
those of eggs and dairy products from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 offset further declines 
in prices of meat animals, wool, chick- 
ens and work animals. 
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The Cuban -Warket for (feedstuffs 


By Cfelix Pope 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce 


UBA is one of the most important and de- 
pendable customers of the United States, 
ranking seventh among all the nations of 
the world for the year 1926, its imports from 
the United States for that year amounting 
to over $160,000,000 and representing about 54 per cent 
of her total imports from all sources. One of the im- 
portant items imported is feedstuffs. 

From 1923 to 1927 the annual shipments of the 
principal coarse grains and other feedstuffs from the 
United States to all foreign countries ranged, in round 
values, from $50,000,000 to $64,000,000 a year, with an 
average of $55,000,000. The average exports of these 
commodities to the West Indies (including Bermuda 
and excluding Porto Rico) amounted to about $3,850,- 
000 a year, or 7 per cent of the total movement. Of 
the exports to the West Indies, Cuba took an average 
of about $3,500,000 a year, or 91 per cent, the British 
West Indies $290,000, or 7.5 per cent, and other islands 
$60,000, or 1.5 per cent. Shipments to Porto Rico, a 
United States possession, averaged about $875,000, 
which are not considered exports. During this period 
annual exports to the West Indies as a whole ranged 
from $3,200,000 to $4,300,000, and the exports to Cuba 
alone from $2,900,000 to $3,900,000. 

Cuba, the largest of the West Indies, and from the 
feed exporter’s point of view the only one of the 
islands of much importance, is 780 miles in length and 
from 35 to 100 in width. The land area is 44,164 
square miles, or about the same as that of the state 
of Pennsylvania. The population, officially reported as 
8,569,000 in 1927, is 70 per cent white. The popula- 
tions of the principal cities, which furnish practically 
the entire demand for the commodities produced from 
imported feeds, are: Havana 581,000, Santiago 143,000, 
Holgiun 88,000, Camaguey 87,000, Cienfuegos 76,000 
and Santa Clara 73,000. The imports of feeds are, in 
fact, largely confined to the Havana district. 


Little Attention to Feed Crops 


Although the wealth of Cuba lies in agricultural 
production, little attention is given the growing of 
cultivated feed crops. Cane, tobacco, tropical fruits 
and winter vegetables are regarded as far more profit- 
able. It is this condition, rather than soil or climate, 
that makes the market for foreign feedstuffs. 

The trade in imported feeds is based, of course, 
upon the live stock industry, which is usually ranked 
third in importance in Cuba. As yet, however, the 
stage of its development is not high, nor is rapid im- 
provement generally anticipated. In the absence of 
official statistics, only rough estimates of the number 
of live stock on the island are possible. Such estimates 
indicate the presence of from 4,000,000 to 4,750,000 
head of cattle of all kinds, from 700,000 to 800,000 
horses and mules, and from 150,000 to 200,000 swine. 

Cattle raising is carried on principally upon the 
extensive plains of the provinces of Camaguey and 
Santa Clara, which are well covered with native pas- 
ture growths during the rainy season from May to 
November. Cuba receives about 78 per cent of its an- 
nual precipitation during this period. From December 
to April, however, grazing is often precarious, and in 
exceptionally unfavorable years drouth decimates the 
herds. Little hay is put up for winter feeding. The 
amount of feed other than roughage and pasture used 
in beef production is negligible. The native cattle are 
small but thrifty, and have developed resistance to 
ticks, a prevalent pest. Following the destruction of 
85 to 90 per cent of the native herds during the Cuban 
War of Independence, cattle were imported in large 
numbers from the United States and Mexico, but few 
pure breds were introduced. This stock has inter- 
mingled freely with the native cattle. The latter have 
been extensively crossed, also, with zebus. The zebu 
crosses are used both as work stock and for beef. 


Hog Fattening Methods 


Swine, mostly of the razor back type, are scattered 
throughout the island. Many farmers keep a few, but 
few farmers keep many. They are grown chiefly on 
green forage and fattened on “palmiche” or palm 
tree nuts, very rich in fat. Slaughtering is done on 
the farm or in the abattoirs, often rather primitive, 
that serve the towns and villages. Cholera is common. 
There is no pork packing or beef packing in Cuba, in 
the sense that these terms are understood in the 
United States. A large part of Cuba’s supply of 
meats and dairy products is imported from the United 
States. In 1927 the rts of fresh beef and beef 

roducts from the United States to Cuba totaled 
118,051; of lard, $11,460,000; of pork and other pork 


The article is based upon a trade information bulletin by Theodore D. Hammatt. 


products, $7,158,000; of butter, $284,600; of cheese, 
$212,000; various kinds of canned and dried milk, $1,- 
886,000. 

The only important use of imported feeds is in 
dairying, poultry raising and the maintenance of draft 
animals. Even for such purposes the demand is much 
smaller than that created by like numbers of milk 
cows, fowls or work stock in the United States, for 
the rations employed are much lighter. More depend- 
ence is placed on green and dried roughages, includ- 
ing cane tops and Japanese cane, in spite of the fact 
that such native feeds are inferior in quality to the 
forage of less tropical climates. Bagasse, the residue 
of the sugar mills, which is obtainable in large quan- 
tities, has been tried as cattle feed, but with indiffer- 
ent success. Considerable experimental work has been 
done by the Cuban agricultural department upon the 
storage of various green fodders in silos, but although 
the results were encouraging, this method of preserva- 
tion cannot be said to have been put to much practical 
use. Some corn is grown, and a little millet. No 
official reports of grain production are made, but the 
cultivation of corn is generally understood to be on 
the increase. No doubt much more would be grown 
were it not for the competition of crops considered 
more profitable. 

The milk supply of Cuba has been a matter of se- 
rious concern for many years, and as it is predomi- 
nantly a domestic problem, it may be expected that the 
government will give it attention. The movement in 
favor of better milk and more of it was considerably 
stimulated by the Cuban Milk and Milk Products 
Congress held in Havana in 1927. Approximately 300 
delegates from all parts of the island attended its 
five-day session. 

Dairy Industry Young 

As yet, however, Cuba has no dairy industry com- 
parable to that of the United States and northern 
Europe. Away from the larger cities and throughout 
the interior generally, the production of milk is ac- 
complished almost entirely with dual purpose cows 
kept primarily for beef. In many communities it is 
merely an incident in cattle raising, the cows being 
milked only to prevent udder trouble or for a few 
weeks while the pastures are fresh. Some progress has 
been made in cheese manufacture, but not enough 
butter or cheese are made to absorb the surplus of 
flush production. Local prices are variable and at 
certain seasons very low, but high freight rates and 
inadequate railway services obstruct shipment to the 
cities. Distrust of the quality of the fresh milk of- 
fered for sale is almost universal. There are, in con- 
sequence, few interior points at which there is sufficient 
demand to justify carload shipments, and the freight 
rates from the ports of entry on less than car lots are 
regarded as prohibitive. There seems small prospect 
of immediate change in these conditions. 

Dairying, as known in the United States, can scarce- 
ly be said to exist in Cuba, except in the section ad- 
jacent to Havana, and to a much smaller extent about 
the cities mentioned in a preceding paragraph. The 
number of cows on the island in milk has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 350,000 to 400,000, but many 
of them would hardly class as dairy cows under Amer- 
ican standards. In Havana province there is a large 
number of dairies, ranging from the small rural one 
of questionable methods to large and well-equipped 
plants producing and distributing milk under strict 
and sanitary conditions. There are several dairies the 
products of which, from the standpoint of purity, 
would compare favorably with grade A milk supplied 
by modern dairies in the United States. Milk from 
such sources is steadily gaining ground in Havana. 
While milk production per cow for the island as a 
whole has been estimated by Cuban observers at about 
three quarts per day, the dairies in Havana province 
that are stocked with native cattle are said to average 


from five to seven, and those having Jersey or Holstein 
stock, from 11 to 14. Unfortunately, cows imported 
from the United States show an immediate drop in 
production and seem never to fully regain their for. 
mer productive capacity. Ticks are a menace to ll 
imported cattle, although the native cattle “crioljo’ 
are immune. With imported stock, regular dipping 
or spraying is necessary. 


Pasturage Conditions 


Pasture suitable for cows in milk is available fo 
but a few weeks at the start of the spring rains in 
March or April. The native grasses usually are hard 
stemmed and quick growing, quite unlike the tame or 
even the wild grasses of the dairy regions of the 
United States, and furnish very inferior hay. Elephant 
grass, parana, corn and millets are grown for green 
forage, which is usually fed cropped in the manger, 
All cows in milk require a grain ration. The usual 
ingredients are corn, oats, bran, and cottonseed or 
linseed meal. Prepared or mixed dairy feeds, usually 
sold under trade brands, have been introduced, and 
their use has been on the increase in recent years, 
As a rule such rations are fed less liberally than in 
7 dairies in the United States, partly because the 
production per cow is Jess. Cull beans, cooked and 
made into a wet mash, also are fed in considerable 
quantities. Havana prices of all grains and concen- 
trates are high, compared with those of such feeds in 
most dairy sections of the United States, and their use 
is made possible largely by the relatively high prices 
obtained for high grade milk. Knowledge of the value 
of balanced rations is not general in Cuba, and it is 
in only a few of the modern dairies that scientific feed- 
ing is practiced. 

Imported corn and oats are fed to horses and 
mules, especially in the cities, but not very liberally, 
and corn is used to some extent in the feeding of 
oxen worked upon the sugar plantations. Corn for 
dairy cattle is usually ground before feeding. For 
work stock it is fed i 

Poultry are also consumers of limited quantities 
of imported feeds, usually such as are specially pre- 
pared for that purpose. Flocks of native mongrel 
birds numbering from 25 to 250 are an adjunct to 
most farms in Cuba, especially to the truck farms. 
They subsist upon whatever they can pick up, with 
supplementary feedings of chopped grasses, banana 
leaves and similar green stuff. As a separate busi- 
ness, poultry raising has developed only about the 
city of Havana, and even in that section to only 8 
limited degree. The few raising plants near other 
cities are of little significance. It is to this limited 
field that the importer of poultry feeds must look 
for a market. Nevertheless, various brands of stand- 
ard, growing and laying mixtures, along with broken 
shells, charcoal and grits, are being offered. 

The routes of transportation followed by exports 
of feeds from the United States to Cuba are deter 
mined by various considerations. The most impor 
tant are the primary origin of the commodity, freight 
rates to the seaboard, frequency of sailings and the 
time in transit from different ports, and ocean freights. 
Such considerations tend to draw the bulk of the move- 
ment from such interior points of production as have 
favorable rail rates to Gulf ports or ready access t0 
the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Service to New Orleans. 

Cuba’s shortage of feed grains and other feedstuffs 
is covered almost entirely by imports from the United 
States, the principal purchases being corn, oats, cot 
tonseed meal, bran and middlings, and prepared 
mixed feeds for dairy cattle and poultry. Saal 
amounts of corn are also imported from Argentina a 
the Dominican Republic, and occasionally a s™ 
quantity of oats from Canada. anal 

The following table shows exports of grain 4” 
feed from the United States to Cuba for the years 
1920 to 1927, inclusive: 


EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES TO CUBA (CALENDAR YEARS) 


1920 1921 
Care (TOs BUR e's cccceicseccccwocceves 1,893,793 2,308,746 
CORE: BE Finks e's ddbe sc sb asesne b 1,606,224 918,046 
SCR EE, OOD “veanesestotbacesd'- beens dbbeee 
Re ES oh Seana ccscccatees shassu  esbeck 
SE Se I Os coc 0.0 eee ebed NES sae Vo bueeas 
Cottonseed meal, tons ............. ses 735 169 
| ee 1 13 
Other oil cake meal, tons............. 92 91 
Bran and middlings, tons ............ 1,048 . 592 
hs MT ews S 6 neann 00s tse sen a: Lesenek. wenden 
Other millfeeds, tons ................. 6,870 5,617 
Prepared feeds not medicated, tons... ...... = cecuee 
WES awh dnd diced ooh ba cet euedekee-ve 2,490 1,738 





1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


24 
2,763,983 2,745,705 2,455,851 2,232,677 1,954,098 — 
1,099,770 1,066,529 637,155 1,457,126 955,588 1,16 
ibe ME ce 2 re 
TE 5. RE Gea ASlamaies.  seeeee 8 
serene 1 seen, eeeeee ones 
er ; : ‘és 
1,108 1,467 2,606 3,528,856 a” 
rrr 3 
BBs: bash” y enee s ceabes 18 -.. 
1,590 970 759 2,040 2,109 i! 
421 434 300 286 183 3.281 
6,054 7,006 6,146 5,903 5,849 1688 
1,267 3,280 4,040 5,150 6,193 "0 
6,614 4,268 1,333 772 733 
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=a NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 


Arkansas has been opened for business at 618 East will discontinue that line, L. A. Ungles, Fall River, has asked for an injunction 
El Dorado (Ark.) Baking Co., Grand Avenue, Des Moines. president, has announced. to restrain Belisle Bros., Woonsocket, 
The by J. M. Byrd, has opened in its J. A. Powers has taken over the bak- The Holland Baking Co., 1119 Grand’ R. I., from using a trade name on their 
owned A Bass . ery located in the Metropolitan Store, Avenue, Des Moines, has opened a new pies which the Fall River firm claims 
_ 67 "McKinney has purchased the 619 Walnut Street, Des Moines. bakery at West Twenty-seventh Street to have had registered years ago. 
VW. Sekery. oo, Bag After an expenditure of $6,000, W. S. and Beaver Avenue. iicenes 
Ideal R M. Sales has purchased the Heurmann, Hampton, announces that re- The Caplan Baking Co., 418 West Sec- —ew 
rar “ings (Ark.) Bakery from Mrs. modeling of his bakery has been com- ond Street, Des Moines, has purchased F. W. Ramaley & Co., St. Paul, have 
ies pleted. the bakery located at 220 West Locust completed an addition to the plant at 
‘= California Louis Fliger, owner of the Sanitary Street. 668 Grand Avenue. 
olstei di adjoining the present Bakery, Hampton, announces that con- The Federal Baking Co. of Iowa has Fire completely destroyed the plant 
a ol A buil ee Ri 2% Pe Co i ~. 99 _stFuction work on his bakery is nearly opened a bakeshop at 618 West Mul- of the Northern Bread Co., Bemidji. 
_ : property of ke “ne ” i ttn completed. berry Street, Des Moines. O. R. Anderberg is repairing his bak- 
ole tee Moss a? at vs ; pad Out “4 The Knight Bakery, Harlan, has been W. E. Meyer has purchased the Home €TY and building at 3808 Chicago Ave- 
a a erected for “a weer os 7 . aan sold to H. M. Sorenson, and in the fu- Bakery, Armstrong, from C. M. Peter- Ue, Minneapolis, after its recent fire. 
‘erioll will be increase which dens ge od ture will be known as Sorenson’s Bakery son. C. J. Olson has opened a bakery and 
dippi the Rich company, ineies and Cafe. Cyrus Fisher has opened the Fisher /unchroom at Litchfield Avenue and 
PPing sale business. The Des Moines baking plant of the Bakery at Charles City. Third Street, Willmar. 


Theodore Gail has purchased the Peter Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has Frank Norton will open a bakery at 


gh at acl) 5 raed lag og _ purchased about $1,000 worth of dough- Floris, using the equipment from the 


Mississippi 
L.. Herrin has purchased the People’s 


able . ; nut equipment. Pence Grocery, Eldon. ‘ 

aan stalled eridorebte pt Ay wren 511 Installation of equipment and machin- Edward Muhthausen has purchased a Bakery, Tylertown. 

re hard ae ~~ 0. Licht ery purchased for the bakery depart- half interest in the Sanitary Bakery, : Missouri 

ean Hh sy Montebello, . 4. Lichten- nent of the Iowa state juvenile home, Maquoketa, from J. A. Silberhorn. J. H. Arnold has sold the Drexel 
i H's, wire, proprietor of the Maber Toleior as been complete eral Kens (M0.) Bakery to Chancellor Tabor. 

_ aoe Dell Bakery, Ledford Market, Oakland, be in charge of the shop. The Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, will New Jersey 
manger, has moved it va asap eee Saat a G. O. Crockett has opened a bakery begin the construction of an addition to The City Baking Co., Baltimore, has j 
e usual H.® Bunce has opened the "ae tt AM its plant at a cost of $15,000. The com- § purchased the plant of the McDonald | 
seed or Highway Bakery at Willits. The Queen Ann Bake Shop, 415 West Pany recently installed two traveling # Baking Co., Newark. 

usually ‘i Pemmins and — Sy a have Sixth Street, Des Moines, has been closed OVENS. The Feist Bakeries, Inc., 332 Central 
ed, and opened a bakery on Sycamore Street, 5,, repairs. Several hundred dollars’ Kentucky Avenue, Jersey City, plans on opening a 
t years, Willows. G . worth of remodeling work will be done. V. E. and Victor E. Dupre, Jr., re- chain of 20 retail stores. 

than in _ weergre : The Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, cently bought 95 per cent of the stock Mis aad 

ause the Harold Martin has opened the Rome read and pastry baker, has added a of the New York Baking Co., 325 Pearl 7. Fon 

ced and (Ga.) Cake and Pastry Bakery. number of delivery trucks. Street, Louisville. Joseph De Michael The Coney Island Bagel Bakery has 
iderable Illinoi Nels Peterson, manager of the Peter- will remain as general manager. opened at 2274 West Eighth Street, 
concen- linois son Bakery, Albia, has purchased the Brooklyn. Israel Hershman and Benja- 
feeds in The Loblaw Groceterias, Inc. has retail business of the Kreger Bakery and Louisiana min Stein are the owners. 

hele we plans for the installation of a bakery in [ee Cream Shop, also of Albia. Mr. Joseph G. Bosco, 711 Dauphine Street, Maier’s Bakery has opened at 233 
h prices the warehouse at 3617 Ashland Avenue Kreger will continue to furnish the New Orleans, has sold his bakery to John Main Street, Farmingdale. 

he value South, Chicago. baked goods for the two firms, while Fabacher. John C. Glass has purchased the bak- 
nd it Miss Signe Carlson has opened a _ Mr, Peterson will do the retailing. ery of Eugene C. Derby, Glenns Falls. 
fic feed- branch bakery at Fountain Square and Several new mixing machines have Massachusetts North Dakota 

the Elevated Station, Evanston. She been installed by the Gladness Bakeries, A voluntary petition in bankruptcy d 
ses and now has 10 shops in her chain, specializ- ne, 104 East Locust Street, Des Moines. has been filed by Frederick A. Nash, John J. Lawler, proprietor of the 
iberally, ing in Swedish Limpa bread and other The Ungles Baking Co., bread and baker, Westfield, with liabilities of $12,- Jamestown (N. D.) Bakery, is dead. 
ding of Scandinavian products. pastry baker, 1216 Center Street, Des 118 and assets of $8,100. _ George Troyer has taken over a half 
orn for Albert Gottstein, 1435 Fullerton Ave- Moines, has sold its pie equipment and The Massachusetts Pie Baking Co. ‘mterest in the Rugby (N. D.) Bakery, 
ig. For nue, Chicago, has sold his bakery to with his brother, Guy, as the senior 
Daniel Schlesinger. partner. 

nantities Clinton Stout has purchased the bak- 7 th _ 
lly pre- ery of John Doak, Coulterville. ah Frank. P. Lynch, Quaker City, has sold 
mongrel The bakery owned by Harter & Carver, his bakery to John Fogle. 

junct to . East Main Street, Hoopeston, was Harry C. Weber has purchased the in- 
< farms. a” public auction to Harry Best- terest of his partner, Mr. Buttermore, in 
up, with the City Bakery, Wauseon, and will con- 
banana Potts & Crossing have purchased the tinue the business alone. 
ite busi- bakery of Schorle & Byrd, 1005 Broad- W. A. Oswalt has purchased the bak- 
pout the vay, Mount Vernon. ery of E. E. Copp, West Alexandria. 
» only 8 Indiana 

. Oklahoma 

ar_ other The Purity Bakeries Corporation, In- 3 ee ¢ ee enue See ok 
* limited : rf a PR a 5 3 ae | C. O. Wall, who recently succeeded 
ust look Same e's added av om Mpeher SEE oat A RR, Tr = VA. wirytet pag . the Hugo (Okla.) Baking Co., has opened 
f stand Announcement is made by Albert . for business. 


The Reid Baking Co. has succeeded L. 


nh broken 
Dietzen, manager of the Dietzen Bakery, Reid as owner of the Seminole Bakery, 


Anderson, that the company has in- 


exports stalled a large Baker-Perkins traveling Seminole. : 
e deter ores, Pennsylvania 
t impor Asa Hiner, assistant in charge of the - The Superior Doughnut Co. has opened 
r, freight plant of the Messmore Bros. Bakery, a wholesale and retail plant at 1517 
and the Peru, Tecently suffered the loss of three South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 

freights. of his fingers while working with the Fire originating from sparks from a 
he move- molder. passing locomotive recently destroyed 
as have Five tons of fruit cake, the product Lucas Bros.’ bakery at Newell, with a 
access to of the Dougherty Cake Co., Muncie, was loss of $11,000. 

Orleans. shipped from coast to coast over the Fire slightly damaged the plant of the 
‘eedstufls year end. In order to fill the orders, Pretz-Sticks Baking Co., Myerstown. 


An addition has been built to the 
Marsh & Weber Bakery, Eighth and 
Scott streets, East Stroudsburg. 


South Dakota 


e United the bakery, beginning Nov. 1, each da 
pats, cot- baked 500 Ibs. - : : r 
pared S Damage estimated at $1,000 was 
. Sm F caused by fire at the Tony Barrett Bak- 
ntina “il ‘ty, Operated by Leo Strebner at 123 


a sm orth Michigan Street, South Bend, re- T. Firof has admitted C, E. Olson to 

os anil » when paper plates stored next partnership in his bakery at Centerville. 
rain all 4 chimney caught fire. The firm will be known as Firof & Ol- 
the years jam Tincher has purchased the son. 


Taggart Bakery, Mooresville. 
to Schatz & Peters have succeeded 
. the ents of the Schatz Baking Co., 


Fred Shilling has purchased the Ged- 
des (S. D.) Bakery. He was formerly 
in business in Onida. 


1921 L. C. Thompson has purchased the 





1,680,924 wept Eskew has purchased the Home Bakery, Lake Preston, from 
1,165,202 Laractown (Ind.) Bakery from S. W. Olaf Wick. 
hea wson. Rierson’s, Inc., Mitchell, has been in- 
Je Iowa : corporated for $100,000, to do a whole- 
“168 Mrs. L. M. Johnston has opened a bak- sale baking business, by A. O., A. M. 


and Hilda Rierson. 
Texas 


16 ery at 8121 West Hickman Avenue, Des 





2,8%8 The Tew Bakery, 242 East Thirtieth 
ce eaergcecnet ome tt EP econ ia Bake Sop St We 
668 aWi ery. = 

“" The Tasty akery ax Doughnut Shop. An Italian Baker's Window Display Houston Street, Sherman. 
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INCREASED USE OF FLOUR 
AIM OF GERMAN CAMPAIGN 


Hamevurc, Germany.—At the annual 
meeting of the Verein Deutscher Han- 
delsmiiller (German Commercial Millers’ 
Association) the problem of the increase 
of flour consumption was discussed. 

Efforts to increase bread sales by ad- 
vertising have failed hitherto, because 
insufficient money was forthcoming for 
the purpose. 

The Handelsmiiller has calculated the 
average annual decline of consumption 
during the last four years compared with 
the years preceding the war to be about 
1,000,000 tons grain. German mills are 
working at about 65 per cent of their 
capacity, and to recover this decline 
would mean an increase in the average 
working capacity of about 10 per cent. 
The opinion is that an advertising cam- 
paign on a large scale should be started 
to regain the field. The means to be em- 
ployed will be chosen by advertising ex- 
perts, together with the parties inter- 
ested. The hygienic value of flour prod- 
ucts and their favorable influence on the 
human body will be demonstrated as 
against other foodstuffs. It is the inten- 
tion in the first place to promote rye 
flour consumption. 


REPORT SHEDS LIGHT UPON 
SWISS MILLING INDUSTRY 


Lonpvon, Eno.—The Ver. Miihlen A.G. 
(Associated Milling Co.) at Goldach, 
Switzerland, one of the largest milling 
concerns of that country, held its annual 
meeting of shareholders on Dec. 3. The 
firm’s capital amounts to 600,000 Swiss 
francs—about $120,000—and the gross 
profits last year were equivalent to about 
$30,950, of which $20,000 were written 
off. From the balance a dividend of 5 
per cent will be paid to the preference 
shareholders. 

The annual report of the company con- 
tains interesting details regarding the 
present situation of the Swiss milling in- 
dustry. It says that the unsound and 
irregular conditions with regard to com- 
petition resulting from overproduction 
have not. undergone any improvement 
during the last year, 1927-28. In eastern 
Switzerland a contract containing regu- 
lations regarding division of outlet be- 
tween the mills expired at the end of 
1927, and efforts to renew it have failed. 
There is also a price agreement which 
made it possible to secure fairly sound 
buying and selling conditiofis in eastern 
Switzerland, but in the long run this 
kind of convention does not give suffi- 
cient guaranty for really sound trade 
conditions. 

Directors of the company think it an 
urgent need to create better conditions 
with regard to mutual competition, the 
more so as next year the state monopoly 
will probably be liquidated. The prac- 
tice of the government grain office is to 
keep prices steady during the longest 
possible period without taking into con- 
sideration the often large and rapid fluc- 
tuations of the world’s wheat market. 

el 
NEW ELEVATOR AT LEITH 

Lerrn, Scottanp.—The growing im- 
portance of Leith as a grain port is dem- 
onstrated by the new grain silo and 
other equipment for the handling of 
grain that has recently been completed. 
The silo is of re-enforced concrete, fitted 
with 87 storage bins, and having a hold- 
ing capacity of 12,200 tons. To guard 
against the heating of the grain, an elec- 
trical temperature indicating system has 
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British Bakers and the Christmas Trade 


Lonnon, Ene.—During the week preceding Christmas, flour salesmen cease 
troubling the baking trade, but that does not imply that the bakers are at rest. 
No one, it may be supposed,—not even the vendor of toys and fancy goods,—works 
harder than the bakers at this time, and the latter are finding that competition 
in their pet line of confectionery is becoming so keen that, unless the appetite of 
the public expands still more for their dainties and purses can stand it, other means 
will have to be sought to keep profits up to the level of the last couple of years. 


Another matter which requires examination is selling methods. 


The baking 


trade is one in which wide margins must obtain, and the difference of 1s per sack 
in flour costs is of less consideration to a baker than 14d per quarter is to a miller. 
This perhaps in some measure is the cause of smaller attention being paid by bakers 
to the art of salesmanship. Millers, in their anxiety to find means for increasing 
their sales of flour, have observed this, and one of them was recently invited by the 


Master Bakers’ Association to discuss the matter with it. 


One fact to which, he 


drew attention was that the average baker is a stranger to most of his customers. 
He is engaged for long hours in attending to the bakehouse work, and is seldom 
to be seen in the shop, whereas in other trades—the grocery trade, for example— 
the master of a business is at pains to train his salesmen and saleswomen under his 
own eye and to get to know his customers personally. 

In touching upon this same subject, a writer in one of the trade journals re- 
cently drew attention to the importance of easing the salesman’s task by producing 
the right article to secure customers. He quoted the words of a successful baker on 
the point as follows: “The road to success I have found ‘is fairly simple, and 
consists of taking just a little more trouble about things than the other fellow 
does. It may be in making penny buns, in dressing a window, or in cleaning a set 
of harness for the horse; it may be in making a loaf of bread, or a cake, or a 
scone; but a little more attention, a little more thoroughness in doing the common 
little things in the bakery or shop, usually make all the difference between success 


and its opposite.” 


The writer then said that millers find that quality tells in the 


long run, while bakers appreciate punctual delivery, or the avoiding of inconvenient 


hours, careful drivers, good sacks and so on. 


Regarding sacks, one of the big 


London bakers, after taking delivery of his first consignment of flour from a par- 


ticular mill, told the salesman that the bags 


looked untidy, though the flour itself 


was all right. “Tell your mill,” he said, “that a good flour is worth putting up in 


a good sack.” 
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been installed, comprising special elec- 
trical thermometers placed at every 10 
feet down in the bins, so that the tem- 
perature of the grain in each bin, at each 
10 feet, can be seen by means of an in- 
dictator. in the central control house. 
This system has been installed by the 
firm of Spencer, Ltd., Melksham, Wilt- 
shire, and is the first of the kind applied 
to grain bins in Great Britain. 

To facilitate the discharge of grain 
from ships entering the port, two travel- 
ing pneumatic suction plants have been 
installed, each capable of discharging 
150 tons per hour, the grain passing out 
through a mechanically operated dis- 
charger to an automatic weighing machine 
with a capacity of 4,000 Ibs each tip. 

Adjoining the silo is-a warehouse of 
seven floors, fitted with conveyors, spouts 
and valves for the delivery of grain and 
transference from floor to floor, all of 
the most modern type for speed and 
labor saving. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN POLAND 

Warsaw, Potanp.—The decrease in the 
wheat acreage as well as reduction in 
yield from 1,240 to 1,210 kilos per hec- 
tare (2% acres), as compared with the 


years preceding the war, have led to a 


decline in wheat production in Poland. 


The average acreage during the years 
1909-13 was 1,350,000 hectares; during 
1923-27, 1,080,000. The average yield in 
1927 only reached 80 per cent of the pre- 
war years. With a considerably in- 
creased consumption, this state of things 
must lead to important wheat imports to 
cover the shortage. 

For these reasons it is not surprising 
that the Polish council of ministers has 
withdrawn the import prohibition before 
its expiration, and has introduced an im- 
port duty of about $1.10 per 100 kilos. 
This became effective on Dec. 16, 1928. 

It may be concluded from this course 
of action that domestic stocks in Poland 
have considerably fallen off, which is 
confirmed from the important increase in 
imports during the last few months. 
From Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 1928, the wheat 
import was about twice as large as dur- 
ing the corresponding period of. 1927. 
During the first three months of 1928, 
84,126 tons foreign wheat were imported, 
against 18,897 during the same period of 
the previous year, which proves that 
the import prohibition on wheat was of 
theoretical value only. 
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views and snow scenes. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


MALL wonder that Louis W. Van Soest, whose picture, “Village 
Street in Holland,” appears on this week’s cover of The Northwestern 
Miller, should have been intrigued by the simplicity and comparative 

austerity of northern scenery, for. he was born in the Dutch East Indies, 
in the midst of the efflorescent tropics. Thus a barren tree is more in- 
than a foliated one, and the simple lines of the Dutch houses 
more admirable than any rococo decoration.. The artist’s vigorous brush 
work and disregard for detail, so at variance with the tradition of the 
Dutch masters, also contribute to the effect of simplicity. Mr. Van Soest 
was born at Poerworedjo, on the southern coast of Java, and was con- 
nected with the sugar industry until 1891. Thereafter he devoted himself 
entirely to art, and found much to admire in the landscapes 
lands, Germany and Austria, winning particular approbation for his river 


of the Nethér- 




















GERMAN FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OPPOSE INCREASE IN DUTY 


Hamsvurc, Germany. — The Hamburg 
Mehleinfuhrverband (Union of Flour 
Importers) has lodged a protest with 
the Reichstag against the demand of the 
agricultural organizations to increase the 
flour import duty. The union argues 
that the whole import of flour into Ger. 
many scarcely reaches 4 per cent of the 
total flour consumption, and in the opin. 
ion of importers a reduction of the big 
margin between grain and flour prices 
can only be brought about by keeping 
the difference between the import duty 
on grain and that on flour as narrow as 
possible. 

ole 


GRAIN DUTY REDUCTION IS 
BEING SOUGHT FOR LATVIA 


Lonpon, Ene.—With the object of 
preventing a further advance of the price 
of human food noticeable in Latvia, es- 
‘pecially during the last few weeks, the 
delegation from Holland to the Latvian 
parliament has expressed the desire for 
a reduction in the duties on grain and 
other articles of human food, such as 
fruit, eggs, butter, meat, fat, etc., en- 
tering Latvia. It is believed that the 
Latvian government will comply with 
the request by reducing these duties be- 
fore the end of this year. 

oo 


IMPROVEMENT BEING SOUGHT 
IN GERMANY’S GRAIN TRADE 


Hamepore, Germany.—The Hamburg- 
er Fremdenblatt has learned from what it 
deems a reliable source that a meeting 
of grain importers of the Rhineland and 
Westfalen was held recently with the 


object of improving conditions in the 


grain trade. It resulted in a circular being 
sent to 55 firms,—agents, importers and 
forwarding agents in the grain trade— 
inviting them to set forth their point of 
view in the matter. 


oop 


BIG DECLINE OF WHEAT AND 
RYE DELIVERIES IN RUSSIA 


Hamevurc, Geramany.— The Russian 
grain campaign, as far as the first five 
months of 1928-29 are concerned, which 
period is of predominant importance, has 
been disappointing. 

Deliveries of wheat and rye to the 
government officials were considerably 
below the estimates and smaller than the 
actual deliveries during the same period 
of last year, viz., 680,000 tons rye and 
2,640,000 tons wheat in 1928-29 as against 
1,140,000 tons rye and 2,980,000 tons 
wheat in 1927-28. 

This heavy decline in delivery is the 
chief cause of the increasing difficulties 
of the Russian food market, whereas 4 
decided improvement can hardly be & 
pected, as inadequate transportation § 
hindering arrivals, and the Soviet gov 
ernment, for political reasons, 1s drop- 
ping the severe measures hitherto taken 
against the “kulaki” (well-to-do farmers). 
In consequence of the very unsatisfac 
tory result of this year’s grain cal 
paign, export of grain from Rosle © 
absolutely out of the question. Ont 
contrary, Russia will be forced to im 
port certain quantities of grain to ¢ 
shortage of ‘food in the large towns. | 

In connection herewith it is interesting 
to note a declaration made by the acting 
president of the Moscow Soviet at a re 
cent meeting that at that moment 
town had a flour stock of 60,000 tom 
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ar and uninterrupted deliveries 
the state purchase associations were 
y necessary. He added, however, 
with the object of removing a lack 
bread in some parts of the town which 
become manifest of late, measures 
have to be taken to secure an in- 
of production and a more regular 
ribution. 

oo 


LARGE AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
PURCHASES MADE BY INDIA 


Meusourne, Vicror1a.— Owing to the 
atensive demand for wheat by India, 
prices are higher than probably would 
be the case. This continues 

to make it difficult for millers to export 
wy flour. India does not purchase Aus- 
tralian flour. Millers have to base their 
business in over-sea markets on the 
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ficial figures will be made available in 
res to the 1927-28 shipping season, 
which closed on Nov. 30, statistics fur- 
nished by private traders reveal that, in 
the 12 months, Australia sent oversea 
51,488,137 bus wheat and 442,833 tons 
flour, compared with 84,246,366 and 487,- 
177, respectively, for 1926-27. 

Early in the season it was considered 
that the Australian crop would not pro- 
vide an exportable surplus of more than 
60,000,000 bus. That estimate was based 
on a yield of approximately 110,000,000 
bus, and an allowance of 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000 for home consumption and 
seed requirements. 

As it happened, the production of 
wheat for 1927-28 totaled about 117,000,- 
000 bus, while the exports of wheat and 
flour represented 72,694,121. 
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age sales prices of the total orders 
booked, and therefore an inventory 
process is necessary, which will be treat- 
ed later in this bulletin. 

Cost of Sales —$148522.50. This 
amount is the net. result of compilations 
made in respect to all cost elements. 
Since there are a number of elements 
treated, further comments are necessary. 

Wheat—$115,312.50. This amount rep- 
resents the monthly charge made cover- 
ing the wheat delivered by the grain de- 
partment to the mill department. The 
quantity is established by the grind, and 
is based on net elevator weights, because 
the variations in weight caused by tem- 
pering the wheat are considered a mill- 
ing operation. Zhe amount of this 
charge is determined by the contracts 
between the grain and mill departments. 
This amount is also shown as wheat 


235 


be estimated in the cost card as 25c bbl. 
Since the production has been established 
as 24,600 bbls, the profit should be about 
$6,200. It must be quite evident to the 
reader that some part of the operations 
is distorted. 

In the actual milling operations this 
same condition holds true, and the solu- 
tion of the mystery lies in an inventory 
process covering the unfinished contrac- 
tual relations treated in the next caption. 


OPEN TRANSACTIONS 


Mill Department : Open Trades Brought 
to Market—Loss $1,062.50. To deter- 
mine this amount a number of compila- 
tions are necessary. These are a part 
of the inventory papers. 

In this sample statement a balanced 
contractual relation exists at the open- 
ing period. In view of this assumed 
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——_ of United Kingdom prices. CREDIT TO GERMAN MILLS sales in the grain department statement. po pang — ne gp anti Hane 
“i, a lacal competition among wheat buyers Hameurc, Germany.—aAccording to a Manufacturing cost (at budget i iod i 
test with ir a. wales to th f d ¢ & al ei eR ag $14,022 the preceding period is exactly offset 
nd of the Mam aseloses t ad ¥ sval a vi Each & report in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt Administration cost © (at | budget by a market gain of like amount in the 
rease the agg malthy trade rivalry. orian farm- the Deutsche Miihlen-Kreditgenossen- Standard) .......sesseseseeesseee 182 unshipped flour bookings, because flour 
ers are not at the moment selling freely, “ “ = Selling cost (at budget standard)... 8,118 bookings or unshipped orders, we ll 
nh argues but, as deliveries of new crop wheat in- schaft (German Mills Credit Co.) is in Siete eniaeatn Men th cee of cal- gs, ippe ers, re a 
into Ger- it is expected that heavier sup- negotiation with some English banks re- culations made cach month at the stand- made on the basis of price of actual 
nt of the ye th ket P rding long credit to the German me- a ars bud pont b contracts with the grain department, and 
the opin- oe SS ee mare. : garding : ard cost rate, or budget basis, per bar- there were no gains or losses in the 
F the bi Wheat harvest is now in full swing. dium sized and smaller mills. The scheme _ rel, multiplied by the production (in byproduct values. This, of course, does 
- mts. Although considerable rust has appeared implies a 30 years’ credit at the rate of barrels) of 100 per cent straight flour. not provide for vanteiiend to byproduct 
keeping in some parts of Victoria and New  g per cent per annum against mortgage In this example the production was es- yalyues as between cut-off dates, which 
ort duty South Wales, it gd mg confined — security. Provisional contracts have tablished as 24,600 bbls; the budget, or at times are quite serious. In addition, 
arrow as agg. ™Clusively pe Ao ma — } toga been closed with the English banks on prema s Baa . bd bbl. The divi- the dislocated balances due on flour 
a wer eserres Comage. this basis, but permanent conditions will — * s standard cost rate is as fol- bookings make a further difference, es- 
oo lows: manufacturing cost 57c, adminis- i i ia- 
" ! { pecially so when there are wide varia 
eee in be at — upon the state of the money tration cost 17c, selling cost 33c bbl, re- tions in the flour prices. 
IS 4 FLO MPO market. spectively. To th losi iod P a 
LATVIA Ml aise, the imports of wheat flour Into Pug Containers—$7,380. This amount rep- tracts show a loss’ of $1,827.50. In hoth 
’ fram oe United States and London Flour Arrivals resents a monthly charge setting up the cases the opening and closing amounts 
bject of Mm Germany - Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in standard cost of bags used on the basis treated ins tn th be demast- 
the price Mf Canada for the 10 months, January to ee Son . are treated as gains in the grain depar 
price sacks of 280 lbs, showing & f tual d d d 
.tvia, es. I October, 1928, totaled 81,591 tons. Those ——Week ending of actual production records costed, or ment profit and loss statement. 
oy the ME from United States ports were 19,057 From— Dec. 21 Dec. 14 Dec. 23 — — —__ package dif- The unfilled flour bookings show a 
Latvian (qf tons, and direct from Canada 9,068, = -«-Unitrd States 7 wn Oe gain of $165, and unfilled feed bookings 
salve ter a> Canada—aAtlantic 7,250 1,730 875 wane dents gwd tan oe a gain of $100. ‘These amounts were 
ai Pacific ......seeee- see 250 eee ted i d to ill t 4 
poke AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT EXPORTS Australia .0....0..0. icp «000 that” all manufactured products - have pes sl "aeneniies, — pM Fe 
én. Matzovrne, Vicrorta.—Although some reentind --------+-- fe0) 28 4.903. «been shipped. As a matter of infor- calculations when made must not include 
that the {a time must necessarily elapse before of-  Coastwise .-......... 2,344 3,488 3,020 mation, the inventory basis would be the sales profits, for such will be reflected as 
sly with a = a See ree , the shipments are made. In all cases the 
uties be- ee Te as et ariation between Standard and Ac-_ inventory unit measurement is the mar- 
tual Costs—Gain $492. This net gain ket, or replacement, value and budget 
I O . has been assumed, and is the result of standard cost rates. 
The Profit and a Statement: Part IX various conditions during ? the month. In other words, the difference between 
JGHT Diy Ut BE Dineen pare hee a 7 $492 Posh ps the loss or gain on unfinished business 
y fi. Fi. rom tne concen abula~ at the opening period, and the loss or 
TRADE tion that appears at the foot of columns ain | ; 
. ’ . : n on the same at the close of th 
onbury- Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation one and two on this page. « riod, saneneaie the pn Mca A - the 
n what it : ; ; ; : It is a vital point in the standard market position between opening and 
meeting VERY miller has a diamond mine in the inventory value of the open cost system, and worthy of serious study. closing periods applied to the contracts 
land and under his hat, and one way to dig contract with the grain department, It is true, regardless whether a mill- between mill department and grain de- 
with the out the diamonds is to lay siege | there is therefore a gain of $1,125 er have a budget or not, the actual partment as well as all open contracts 
; in the #M 0 the citadel of facts embodied in the in the cost of the wheat to com- costs as compared to the estimates when with flour and feed customers. 
lar being fa Mill department profit and loss state- plete flour sales, when made, com- flour orders were booked will at times Net profit (closed and open transac- 
ters and fam ment, pared to the replacement cost. seriously distort the operations. The  tions)—$6,415. This final figure is of 
trade— The sample statement which is 9A — —. —— a tragedy of this is _that many fail to great importance to all management: In 
pt hs bere pepe ne an eae, fact wel too It fis conection there should abo be pre 
etail the operations of this de- Balance (Closed Transactions) — $6, pared monthly a cumulative, or period- 
partmental statement. A study of this partment. 977.50. In this sample statement the to-date, statement, so that the picture 
ae: together ge sc Ripening | PR eels aren a = predetermined net profit is assumed to will be complete. ‘ 
lanato e i 
ND clear 7, oS pow feed orders that will require 74,250 MILL DEPARTMENT PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
how any mill can adopt it and se- eq 
RUSSIA TE cure the benefits of this enlightened ac- bus wheat to complete. , Month ending February 29, 1928. 
Russian counting pr ave. 5.—The grain department has con- ing norte) and feed shipments (entire grind of 24,600 bbls and 910 tons sink sen 
oon a ree ll siesthin sniteine tracted to sell the mill department BOR iii a ose Soaks sib nse sven nnnsan seers ovencascass raseeodipamens ,500. 
dl, which statement certain assumptions have been 74,250 bus for $75,577.50. Bg ES SO RI Or ee. ee 1,000.00 
ance, has made as to the quantity positions and ‘ oo pe — —— of o— ee et DUE GR DOGR DRIDTIOUEE 5... 5 5 0.05:5 6.0 0:0:0060'sseosinereteesedenes $155,500.00 
market movement. These are as follows: pase elie a a Cost of sales— 
_ to th Mi L—that at the beginning of the 910 tons feed, aw been shipped on Manufacturing cost sss cnn (at budget standard’ é73)° 1a0aeen 
siderably month the mill Fi ons ° as ns Pp On qj. *MMAMUTACTUTING COSC 2. cree enveccneee a & 8 c ’ . 
v epartment did not tracts. Administration cost .................. (at budget standard 17c) 4,182.00 
a have on hand flour and feed That tik patel eile of tb eS isle tale he wigs Bala davon (at budget standard 33c) 8,118.00 
we stocks, and that at the end of the wheat at the closing period is $1 (24,600 bbis grind multiplied by $1.07) $141,634:50 
a month the same condition was true. bu, which will be used to determine Suatatneee oT gtacs brasans vhs nbagad nus oneeyenee~s xenee> ga ¥.500.08 
a ‘ons — ee Searnent and the eset ened: beds te ettebiich the nventory flour and feed (none on hand).............0eeeeeeeees ' 
" $149,014.50 
a anes, 112,500 bus Siest ant ~~ pli gg > ne Pear Variation between standard and actual cost — , 
vy is 12.50. uosses Gains 
‘ae ulti ness, at the end of the month. SINE ET 5 «505505050 dusneqasa¥s $738.00 
reas i ee imarieet, oF replace casita tack RUUD"... -ssseasesenncetagess siszece Ee 
alue o con CLOSED eke A Vit, os seh sksnete ied sesae ,230.00 
y je: rea artment at the openin day Net Sales: Flour and Feed Shipments Containers ......scccccccscrerccescececes 592.00 
“* month was $114,187.50, due to —#166,500. This amount has been creat- | TRE ee ee $1,230.00 $1,722.00 
gy & decline of 1c bu in the market. ed to represent the invoiced value of Net note conan yee ee Ren aaa 492.00 
a taken s ge a mtaenan rage heny pl ops spatter ym Total SOGk CE GRRE. EOUCGEE COREG GIIED oo one ob ccece veccccsccecvecsescos $148,522.50 
armers): While the replacement value is $114,- cluding value of containers, less the Steins Cet ORD 6 bik dias a 66 k0.0 80k ae Sekt es ewe Shs sh ebeeee $6,977.50 
satisfac 187.50; the difference, $1,125, is a freight and allowances. Frequently the Mill department—Open trades brought to market— ‘ coal 
in = loss to the mill department. Since average price level of the monthly ship- “= Cum 
ae was a loss of Ic bu, or $1,125, ments is not representative of the aver- . (at market) (at market) 
On t Grain contracts (grain department)................ $1.125.00* $1,327.50* 
1 to im 3 oa Variations——, EE. sk sown 0 0.4.0.4. 600.9 00S S eR 1,125.00 165.00 
to check meager accounts— Actual cost Budget cost Losses Gains Unfilled feed bookings .........+0++ececeeceeeeeees 100.00 
Manufacturing cost ..............+.s+++- ‘ 14,022 738 
wns. tration pon piee se She SS eee ys ot 790 ; ‘382 "502 0.00 $1,062.50* *$1,062.50 
i no a Re 9,348 8,118 $1,230 a 
po Container be on es oe DS ee ee eee 6,788 7,380 692 .Balance (closed and open transactions) ..........ccccce ccc cere eee e eee eeenes $5,915.00 
1e a Supp! tary profit or loss— 
at = Net gai $33,210 $33,702 $1,230 $1,722 Interest on bonds and loans (and miscellaneous items)..........-....ee008 500.00 
pew fe Os eee 49 492 pace en 
oy Totals 933,702 $33,703 $1 os 91,788 Net ogee — and eee, Weenies? baabnsnnraeays yess <hteaoasss\suny ie $6,415.00 A 
SPP PEeU Ne bwodcsccchotece ve s . . ese figures are deficit or loss amounts. 
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First Doctor: “Well, what has the 
patient?” 

Second Doctor: “It is a wonderful 
combination. He has appendicitis, gas- 
tritis, nephritis, laryngitis and $100,000.” 
—Larabee’s Letter. 
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GIVE HER A CHANCE 

Hubby: “My, but this egg’s bad!” 

Wifey: “Well, dear, perhaps it’s one 
by a young hen without much experi- 
ence.”—The Pathfinder, 

* #* 

Kindly Old Lady: “And whose little 
boy are you?” 

Urchin: “So you’ve been wondering, 
too !”—Life. 

* * 
ILLUSORY 

“Pa, what is dignity?” 

“Dignity, my boy, is what you think 
you possess until the boss says, ‘What 
is the meaning of this? ”"—Dublin Opin- 
ion. 

* * 
REGRET 

I wish I cared for watercress, - 

The name sounds so delicious; 

Besides, they give you quite a mess 

For nothing on meat dishes. 
—C. B. DeC. in Life. 


* * 
THE DOUBTING LINOTYPE 

From a Des Moines newspaper: 

“Charles Sales went to Kansas City 
Wednesday night to meet his wife his 
wife his wife his wife his wifezzzjdgwih 
wmyxzETAOIN.”—Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





January 16, 1979 





WEST VIRGINIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Spring wheat mill desires experi- 
enced, aggressive representative ca- 
pable of securing volume business 
in West Virginia; an opportunity 
for real salesman acquainted in the 
territory; consideration given quali- 
fied applicants submitting full in- 
formation as to previous perform- 
ance. Address 1844, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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OLD ESTABLISHED SPRING 
wheat flour mill has opening for 
salesmen in central and southern 
Ohio; must have successful record 
and acquaintance with flour buy- 
ers; give full details of experience 
in first letter. Address 1843, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for central and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory; one capable of selling 
hard and soft wheat flour, also mixed 
cars with feed; in replying advise ex- 
perience and salary expected. Box No. 1, 
care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York City. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











HELP WANTED 








Wanted—Aggressive 
Sales Manager 


A well-known, long’ established 
middle western mill of 1,200 bbls 
capacity grinding high quality hard 
and soft wheat flour desires the 
services of an aggressive sales man- 
ager; he must be able to furnish a 
successful sales record and have a 
wide acquaintance with hard wheat 
flour trade, preferably jobbing, fam- 
ily and car lot baking. Address 


1845, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


COMPETENT SALESMAN WANTS RELI- 
able flour milling ‘connections in Kansas; 
northwest brokerage basis; territory New 
Hampshire and part Maine. Address 1840, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical ‘experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; fully 
capable making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
521, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in mill of any capacity by man with abil- 
ity; have 18 years of milling experience 
in mills up to 5,000 bbls, with both hard 
and soft wheat, also rye; can do mill- 
wright work and will go anywhere. Mon- 
tana, box 1835, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—60-BBL FLOUR MILL AT 
Antelope, Mont; original cost over $20,000; 
sale price $6,000. D. Morck, Plenty- 
wood, Mont. 





FOR SALE—MODERN BLENDING AND 
distributing plant serving southern and 
southeastern flour trade, with established 
business. If interested, address box 5612, 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE—MODERN 300-BBL FLOUR 
mill, located in central Missouri, grinding 
both hard and soft wheat; on main line 
Missouri Pacific railroad; mill and ele- 
vators in first class condition. Address 
box 513, Northwestern Miller, St. Louis. 








SIMON’S RICE MILL 


Fore’ connections desired 


Cable address: “Srmrm’’ 







T. SIMON, Proprietor 
OROWLEY, LA., U.S.A. 


in all principal markets 

















FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLes—Morors 


DreseL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Bureau of Engraving, Inc. 
500 So. 4th St. 





YEARS’ Experience in 
Flour Advertising 





Minneapolis 











your 
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THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Any Mill Feeding Chemicals, | 


Powder Dispenser 









struction is recommended. 


The machine can be had on a trial 
basis—$5.00 with order and balance 
30 days if you are satisfied. If not, 


return of the machines. Flour feed- 


ers and self-propelling wheat unifiers, 
all my own patents, selling direct. 


Reference: First National Bank, 





Novadel or Phosphate 
Needs this 


Easily adjusted to 
feed as little as 
three grains Der 
minute or to feed 
sufficient to sup- 
ply powder for 199 
to 300 barrels per 
day, or as large as 
you wish up to 
10,000 barrels. 

It is also very 
practical on lime 
or smutty wheat, 


100 to 300 
barrels 
$30.00 

300 to 600 
barrels 
$35.00 

600 to 1,000 
barrels 
= $40.00 


Above quota- 
tions are for 
all wood ma- 
chine. Tron 
machine $5 
less, but the 
wood  con- 


Sent on 30 days’ trial 


money will be refunded on the 


Send for Literature 


IVER SCHEI 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 











Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., - Minneapolis, Minn. 





Disc separation is flawless—as sure Th e 


as the Law of Gravity. 








ANALYSES 


$1 North State Street - CHICAGO 


Columbus Laboratories 

















MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 32-IN BY 8-FT 
late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Grain Cleaners 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
J. K. Howtg, Representative, 


20 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Mill Fumigation 


Liquid H C N—Cyanogas 
Responsible, Guaranteed 
on Service and ly Co. 
1427 W. 9th St. Kansas » Mo. 











ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Fireproof Milling and Elevator 


Plants 











































































MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


1925 


2,000,000-Bushel 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


. » 4 . 


BUFFALO, N 


















